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THE 

BOMBAY. QUARTEELY REVIEW 

PIBILSIIED I\ JASCARY, APRIL, .iULY, AND OCTOBER. 

PRXO£ TBRBS RtTPCSSj^PER NVIHIBER. 

Annual Suiisi'UiPTiON, Riqyeas TivHre, and v:hm paid in ndcance 
forwarded to (vvf pari if India free of Poslape, 


Tins, Projectors of tlie Bombay Quabterly Review^, on the 
completion of the first year of its existence, feci called' upon to 
acknovvledpje the favorable reception it has met Avith from the public 
pres^ in India, and some of the leading London Journals. 

The success whicli lias thus far attended their undertaking, 
eoniirm|tlm opinion expressed in their original Prospectus, — that ii 
]niblication conducted on the general principles therein set forth, was 
rcall\ adesi<lcratuin, — and that au attempt to supply it, — lionestly, 
impartially, and intelligently carried out, — would meet with public 
a])probation. • 

I'ho Pr(‘jectors of the Review, grateful for the siip’W't alrdtrS;;^ 
(KX’orded to them by an influential list of subscribers, would again, — 
in the further prosec utiuu^of their design, — earnestly appeal tv> men 
of intelligence and experience in all parts of India, — to assist them 
in their clVorts to make the Bombay Quarterly Review in all 
respects Avorthy of being considered an organ of pra^ical instruction* 
in all matters rclatingt to the well-being of tliis country, and a 
valuable instrument in the cause of moral and intolIcctuDl improve^ 
ment. — whether in the disciissiui,j( of subjects specially Oriental in 
interest and chavact#*, or of questions ETiropeim in their origin,, but 
universal in their bearing and import. 


Contents of No. IV.— October, 1865 (now ready). 

1. The Chinese Empire and its | IV^An Indian Contingent for tho 
Dcsth'ies. Crimea, and other 

II. The Uses of our Fibrous Topics of the Day. 

Plants. V. Th^ Sahitya DurputtV:-iift4 

III. India in the Seventh Cen- Chaitanya Chandrod^^i'^l 

VI. Music, as a Social 


VII. Sind. 



Contents of No. HI, — July, 1855. 

1. The rcsUawur Frontier and IV. The Land Assessments of In- 
ils Tribes. dia. 

'"11, ahe Marquis of Hastings and V. Tlje Annals of Native Educa- 
the Nepaulosc War. tion. 

III. Light Gaviilry in India. VL Soljhers, their Morality and 

jMortality. 


Contents of No. II.— April, 1855. 

I. Ruskin on the Principles of Vrt. i IV. Newton and his Predecessors, 
Tl. The Morals of the Indian Army 1 V. Rajput Infanticide. 

111. Railways ill Western India. | VI. Oxford. 

Contents of No. I. — January, 1855. 

I. IMacKay's Report on Guzorat. IV. lUiles for Kxamination of .lu- 

ll. 'rimckeray’s Novels. nior Civil Servants. 

Ill, The Emperor Raber and his V. Tlie Englislj In W’estern India. 
Contemporaries. VI, Idfe of Lord i\Ietculfe. 


NOTICES or THE PRESS. 

• Tlii*. new rnmi-'ti/ Qvovifvbf is a work of <voli<l merit, .a-s well .as litorarv .'ilnluy fhe man. '■ 
and the nianuor of the majority* ot its articles equal the aveniKe ol onr own ws. 'I he notices 
of Kaye'.s I.lfe of Metcalfe, and of the late Mr. Trskinc's Ifi'.nn.v <»f India under a..htr, tery skil- 
tiilly extract the best m.ittur of the books, aid thereto some \ic\.s oi inf<»rni.niun of 1b»* wiiri-is, 
and uresent the vrhole iu a tcr^e and stiikinj? wav by nnnds ac<;n«tonied to nistorr...i stu'.ics. 
*ni,irKera\ ’s no\' 's form a clever noli.'o bv an admirer ot the piose s.itlnst ; Mr. Anderson'^ 
roiuinlatuni on the Vimriks of the earlV Fiudones furnishes I'Ojr on who h to ham^ an a<..oiitit <■!' 
the Kn^lish in India durni" the .SHVonteenth century ,\,u approach is Ji’adi* to topics t.f a mor-* 
business-lifce character in a criticism of some Bombay Knl**s ‘br the r\auiiii.atioii or Jnnioi t tv;l 
Scriaut.s, and the late .Mr .'.r.aekav's Hcpoit on thi/er.i*. The bust is a km. exposmon of 
M.ackay’.s uncoiiiscious one-sTdaiimj.ss ( n Indian affairs, \iitli an miinia'ion tb.ir hl^ .M.ancliesipr 
employers liaio sent forth In-. Iir>t views svithout the qualiticaltons v.hn h u':j*ei ieii< e mduc, d on 
many points, and ot which ehamre in opinion the lesu-vcr seems to think .Mi. Bn:d‘f mid h»s 
triends were fully uil'onncd. ho tar as reg.ards variety of .subjects and literary ability, this 
pubHc.atiun is >ery ore.. .table to Jloinbay ” — London Spictnto^. 

*‘flo.MBtv QrtRTKncY IlF.viKW'. — We Ii.ave received the first nmnbcr of .a new perioilical. with 
Ihe above title, puhh.slicd in the Capital of Western India. It is chiefl> occupied with the tlis< .is- 
MOii of Indian qiicstiniis, which ii hiiiidles in a luid vigorous manner, but it is not intcndid 

lo havo an excl'isis el V Oriental char.ietcr. On t e .oiitraty, its condiujto.s .state that its colnuius 
shall be open to matter of universal interest, ml in the present number there is a very .able and 
jcdicious paper <01 Mr. riiackcffiy's .Novels. .Should the suecceding n ^•ibers f qiud in merit the one 
now before ns, the spirited proprietors of the lUtwhny rly JiiviCfU will not have to comploiii 

of any want of hucce ."—Lundim il/ocniny Ohronirh . 

** Bombay I 1 .TS started a llufh'tv* The first nnmher cont.aiti'^ ab.y vntten papers. 

priru'ipaJiy on local swbjfcts, by meirwho know wh.tt they are wTiting about; .W'd if thcKC are an 
earnest of what is to follow, the periodical will do good service in tho work of amelioration." — 
*'’h<imti€r»’ Joiirnnl. 

“ ‘ The intelligencp, the public .spirit, .and the increasing nnport.aiice of Westorn India* are 
thought to have reaidied a point at, wliieh we must have a regular Qu.nrUrly Wo re- 

cognUotbe demand, and acc«>i»t the niip^y so far, a-s not unworthy of a higher intelligonctt and .a 
better spirit than, as wo are forced to tiiiiik, generally prevail. Vkito rtuliora, however, we may 
say in view of this particular work ; still more are we hound to add j^robotruc. 'I he first article,* 
though not the best ^written in the nmnbcr, is by much the most weighty, and most 
calculated to excite controversy , or at discussion Ihe writer irituloes Mr. Mackay's 

book in a somewhat severe, but we cannot say unkindly spirit. « » e * 

We are densiblO that this is an imperfect notice of a very elaborate article , hut it is all that we 
catjt bestow upon it in the midst of tho review of a licvicw. 'Jhe article on Ihackcrpy would bo 
an orfiantent to any lleviow in any part of tho world. It iliscln.ses a good appreciation of th.-\t 
fine Wind, —90 full of tender nes> vai:Ay concealc^i under a sliow of cynicisiu and satire. 



Th<' coiichidiiig article is a long and very readable one on Mr. Kaye’s ‘ hifc and Com sifoudeiile 
01 Lord iUetralfc.’ — Metcalfe i» the Moael Civil Survant of India His Career W < '1 sketched by tllC 
kevjcwer, and not a word too innch Raid in his praise. We have been informed, that this artieio 
IS from the pen of one of that Service it 9 iilf,-~himself, we believe, known to his friends for not 
a few of those aualities of lieiui and heart tliat so endeartvl Metcalfe while he lived, and with at 
least quite a.s ready a pen, — ^wo need not wonder at the full and hearty conception wJiich we have 
here, and with which for to-day wo conclude.”— Gazette. - 

“ We have not as yet hafl leisure to bestow in onr columns tho attention which it des/ rves t</ 
the first number of the liomhoij Quaitxrly Review, which w'O are free to coiifo.ss very greatly 
surpas.ses the expectations we had f 4 wnieil of it, though these were far from humble. In point of 
the lulorost of the matter and elegance of the composition, the first number of the Hoview might 
fairly take its place amongst the Knglish (luarterlic-s, and certainly greatly e.veocds in attractivi- 
uess tho average, if not the best, uumbets of the Calcutta Quarterly, on which we have so 
fi e<|uently had occasion to bestow very warm commeudati^iis .” — Birtobay Tunr.s. 

‘‘ 'JTlio ilombay Quarterly Review, of which we have just reccivtsl th<‘ first number, is. fully equal 
111 artistic merit to any periodical published in hondon, while in point of interest to the Indian 
fcioler it IS far superior. The Calcutt't lUvUw never prctcndtvl to literature, but is (‘oiitont to turn 
out articles on Indian .subjects, sometimes executed in • workmanhke manner, sometimes not, 
tut always replete with v.iluable informaiiou. But tho Bombay Quarterly takes higher 
ground. ♦ * » ♦ * t 

Wci have in tho present number an aitii lc on ‘ Thackeray’s Novels,* whi*‘h is a masterpiece of 
diM nminalivc criticism The Ilevicwor treats Th.M*keray as the ‘ I'ro-IlapJiadito' of novelists; 
he, the llovicwcr, being cvidenth' a I’re-Rapliaelito himself. \nd lu sii]»ports jii> theory 'W”' 
nigtnioiisly tliat wo regret th.at wcTiavc only room for the tollo ring passage. ■* » ' * 

llio Hev iow IS ‘ Indi.nr enough for t!u- most uarrow-mmdHl old Nabob among %s, wi.il*’ for the 
pc.late of Ihe ‘ general reader' it is uuKt successfuHj- salteit by the Thackeray aiticle. * 

We .-.mnot coiicludo without expressing a hope, that the institution of tins new may give 

an upward nnpulso to tin* n'cenlly deidimng fortunes of Indian ptriodical liter.-,ture. Tiie Cvleuttn 
R'l’ii iv has been going down »u pujodanty, and tlmsj vigorous altemi>ts to establish Monthly 
At.iga/.mes m the Noitli-tVc.st I’roiiiiccs have sipriKiliv fa:le<l According to present ai*pearanct>', 
itoiribay is destniod to bi'coiue the luJnn .Vthciis ." — JjdJti 

“ limited as i.s our space, wev.m soar-elv hope to render justice to the literary merits of the 
I?-»'l;’»c 1 ..dV.e us. # # # * II # 

lliti Qrario'ly of Western India has. mure tU.an rea’.ired oui luoft sanguine anticipvitions."— 

tjt«trri\r 


“ The Botiihay Quarterly Bevkw h.as m.ade smli a good beginning th.»t it caiiuoi be expected to 
''oiin* to a bad end, # # * ? ■« « 

Ihe tirf.t number contains six articles — sufficiently variiHl in subject and vigorous in execution, i 
• Mr, Ala<‘k.iy’.s Hoport on tinn'raf is tho first. It iv .1 careful perfonuarice, taking a very fair 
fstimate of tho value of the work, ami therefore, we regret to say, not placing very much reliance 
upon it. *.#ii » « * ^ 

Thi»arf 1 f.v'’Tlpon^ Ih.ickoi.iv's Novels' is the only literary article in the number, ami in a literary 
.''fuse, .'It aiiv late, it is tor above the nst. The writer takes, a now view of Thacker 
niiv Siiffieienriy iieai the tiuth to be woilh something, aprit trein its novelty. * * 

We fear tliat w-o li.ive too f.ir cxIiuusttHl our own space and onr re.iders’ patitMice, to do more than 
xlams* at the reinamder of the ailiiclex coiiialni.-<l lU tins very .satmlactory first number.”-- 

Mv/vstilifr, 

' We proivc-'l 10 lav bef.ire the TO.adeis of tho At/ienaw>j our humble estimate of the Bombay 
Hii'hvi. .Much of it IS a h.ippy nvvdnim between a long and heavy (lovernim-ut despatch on the 
promotion of public works 111 sbuio dtstj let one never saw — which people read and are iutercstrtl 
III oil principle- and tlio biography of a dull man by a clever anthui ; mother words, the subjects 
'vre useful but ponderous, and tln’i.styTe in which tlicv are rendered is good. Two of the articles — 

I no Ihiirlish in Westcin India, and loird Metcalfe— arc written in such a manner as even to 
please that indiscriniiii.aTing and dissati.sfieil animal — the general re.ider. W'o havo first a review 
vf the late Mr, Mai'kav's Reports on Gii/.erafc ♦ « ♦ * 

I'he reviewer, while bearing ample testimony to Mai'kay’s geiicr.al clmracter. accuses him of 
iu'akmg iintvustw'orthy, iti^'urate, and lusulioA statei^mls ; that he theorized too much, and 
W’as not at .nil pr.ietieal. * * * • •* 

The article is well wortJv reading, as the arguments, from the point of view taken up by the writer, 
are ably stall d. Next there is an agreeably-written criticism on Thaiki-n^s novels, evineiug a 
true appfts‘i;it#u ot that gieat living w liter, aipl a strung and healthy opinion of what constitutes 
good literature v* * * 

All the articles ulsplay high literary ability, and we have uo doubt will, or rather have boon, md 
with ple.vsnre. We welcome the appearance of the new Quarterly ; it will deservedly take a high 
pof ition 111 Indian literature. On its own merits we are glad to see it, and heartily wish it suc- 
cess -A/odcas At/ieuirum. * 

” The Bombay Quarterly Ifevirru wo must consider a%ccidcd success, as a literary adventure, 
and only hope^ii commercial returns .ore adequate to its meiits. The third number, for July, 
exhibits no (luninution ot energy. * * * * . JL 

A professional article on tlio Light Cavalry of Indi.a will r^nnmemj ItsWf to military reader. The 
writer is anxious to sec healed all the jealousies oxistiuf^ between the regular and irr^gi^r 

l^l'tVlCO'' ^ 

The l.xst article, on ‘ SoldiotR, their Morality and Mortality,* is apparently from the pen which has 
already taken up the subject, and kindred topics in a spirit— ocdfli, kindly, and onTlgHtim^. 
We coiigiatttlate the W'cstvni r/esidency on the excellence of its. representative pi^alcai. ~ 
Lahvrt ChrottKU 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE OVERLAND MAIL-” 

A FOBTNiaHTLT SVHHABT of IHTELUaEKOE Ibr INDIA 

• and the EAST. 

PcBLisiiED HY SMITH, ELDER, & Co., LoNBoy, 

FOR DESPATCH TO IaVDIA M EACIT iVIAiri, VIA aMAUa^EILLES. 
rilUK “ OvERiANi) Mail” is a bi-monthly compendium of intelligence, 

J_ coiMpiled v/ith espoci«'il reference to the wants {>f all classes of the Indian 
community. It contains an ample rcnime^f the Political Events of the past 
fortnight ; copious Military and Naval Intelligence ; a comprehensive Com- 
mercial and Monetary Article ; the most inteiesting Legal Heports ; and an 
Abstract of Sporting Events, ft also irives, in addition to occasional Spech;! • 
lleviews of the most impi^tant New Works and an account of Die Progress of 
AScience and Art, a brief Rept»rt on all the noticeable Publications of the 
fortnight, and a short description of New and Useful Invention,^; together 
with a Chapter of Litcraiy, Aitislic, and Social Cliit-chat, embodying the 
current oH’-^IUs and varied gossip of Society and the Clubs. 

8rj3SfiKirT[(»x, — TarJrc linjicvs ]ter anmnn, imyahle in advance. 

Sdbscribci.s’ names and remittances may bo sent direct to Messrs. SaMITII, 
EUDEU, t'i, Cd., {>.■», Cornhill, London ; or to 

Messrs. SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co., Bombay. 

Messrs. Robin.sox, Balfour, & Co., (Talculta. 

.Messrs. Paukv & Co., Mailras. 


JMIEPAJUNG I*OR IMMEDIATE PURLICATION, 


L’-NORR THE SANCTION OP 


THE HONORABLE THE COURT OP DIRECTOR'S OF THE 
E.y>T INDIA COMPANY, 

AND WITH THE APrUOYAL OP 

THE BOMB.AY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


A TRACK CHART OP THE COAST OF 
VfESTERN INDIA, 

FROM KUURACIIKE TO CAPE COMOKTX, 
liu'luiling tlie L,\CUA1)1VI5 (IHOUP, ^ul the Northern part of the 
*■ JI.-VLDIVR ISLAND.^* 

ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, * 

O)ni|iik-il*froni all the most recent Stirveye, up to the present date, 

Ily LIEUT. E. F. T. FERGUSSON, T. N., F.R.A.S., 

HvnaouKArnKR to the Ixiuav Navy. 

liomlxuj, mil October 183.). TAYLOR, & Co. 


Just jwblLdied^ 8ro, Sewed, Price 8 Aft. 

O N TIFR CAUSES OF THE DEFEcV.-^ EXISTING IN OUR 
AHMY, AND IN OUR MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 
By a.vhoira. 

Apolio Sin^etf Oeiober, 1055 . 


TAYLOR, k Co. 



Kiidia and liondon Life Assnraiiee fompany. 

T he Scale of rremiums of this Company is now greatly reduml, aiiil 
the Lives of healthy persons, Civil or Military, in any part of the 
assured at as low rates of Premium as can be taken consistently 
with perfect security. ' 

Extract from the Tables of Annual Premiums i^eqmred for an Assurance of 
Ps. 1 ,000 or Ju'i 00, at the Reduced Rates, 


Civilians. 

j Military and Nav^i 

Age. 

i One 

Seven 

Whole 

Age. 

One 

Seven 

Wliule 

j Year. 

Years. 

Life. 

Year. 

Y ears. 

Life. 


1 Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

HJ. 

‘ 18 

20 

27 

18 

i 24 

20 

82 

2o 

1 ^2 

1 

28 

81 

25 

28 

29 

30 

30 

23 

28 

84 

80 

31 

1 32 ' 

.89 

35 

1 28 

.80 

88 

35 

84 

30 

43 

40 

i 31 

33 

48 

40 

37 

1 39 

47 

45 

1 33 

87 

48 

45 

41 

j 43 

I 1 

1 52 


Prospectuses and every requisite information obtained on application to the 
Agents of the Company, GKEY & Co. 


Prei^aring for Publication^ 


4 GUIDE TO THE UBK AND PURCH4SE OF SCIENTIFIC 
jLJL. TNS'PJIUM ENTS, including the Apparatus, &c. required" ioi dt- 
TOonstrating — 


Chemistry, 

Photograpliy, 

Heat, 

Steam Engines, 
Meteorology, 

Globes and Orreries, 

Electricity, 

Galvanism, 

Pneumatics, 

Hydi-auli%J, 

Hydrostatics, 

Acoustics, 

Telescopes, 


Microscopes, 

Magnetism, 

Thermo- lUectrici ly, 

Magic Lanterns, 

Disst^.ving View Apparatus, 
Astronomical Instruments, 
Nautical Instruments, 
Electro- IM agnetism , 

Medical i^alvanisin, 
Surveying Instruments, 
Drawing Instruments, 
Mechanics, Ac. 


DT 

HORNE and^'THORNTIIWAITP:, 


Mannfadtirers of every description of Philosophical Insiniment,% 
122 & 123, S^EWGATE Street, London. 


Illustrated with upwards of 1,000 Woodcuts. Price 2s. bU, or Post- 
free, 3.9. CJ.— Can also be obtained through Messrs. S-uixii, Taylor, & Co., 
Hombay, or any other Agents. » 



PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


BLAND AND LON G, 

153^ Fleet Street, London, 

OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAT., PHILOSOPHICAL, PIIOTOGRA- 
PlllC, AND CHEMICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, AND 
OPERATIVE CHEMISTS, 

B eg to siibntit the folloiriug LiKt of Prices of tt few of tlie priacipal Instraments 
and Apparatus manufactured by them on the premises, under their im- 
jiiediato superintendence, and to state that life whole of the Articles supplied by 
them are of first-class woikiaauship atid quality, comprising all the most recent 
improvements. 

Mathematical Drawinp? Instruments, from 10s. to £10 10s. 

Acliromatic Military 'ruk’.scopi s, from 1.5s. to £7 7s. 

Achromatic Telescopes for Naval purposes, from £1 l.s. to £6 8s. 

Barometers, from £2 2s. i-' £21. Thermometers, from 2s. to £5 5s. Thermo- 
meters for Uogistoring, /s. Gd. to £7 7s. ^ 

Bland and Tong’s Anatomical Achromatic Microscopes, for Medical, Pliy- 
sioloi'ical, and Botanical purposes, complete iii Cases, £5 5s., £7 7s., £10 
lUs., £15 1.5s., and £2.5. 

Bland and Loh/s I Joctro Galvanic Machines, for cure of Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
and Liver Complaints, £2 2s.,£:{ .Is , £.5 os., and £U 8s. 

IJriunmoters, in Glass 4s. Gd , in Metal 15s. 

Galv.auic Batteries, of all kinds, from .5s. upwards. 

Difto, of largo and iu Series, for Bia.%tiuif Rocks, Raising Sunken V'essels, 
Electric iaght, Ac. ^ 

Air Bumps, From £l l.s, to £30. 
l^laco Electrical Mncliiiie|^ from £4 4s. to £10 10s. 

Cabinet o^Mitiorals, from £2 28. to £10 lOs. 

^!?fronoinioal Tflescopos, from £8 Hs. ^ 

Phantasmagoria Lanterns, from £3 3s. upwards. Series of Comic, Natural 
History, and Astroiiomic.al SIMes for ditto Dissolvingr View Appar.itus, with 
Oil Lamps, £7 7s. and ^10 lOs. Ditto with Uxyhydrogen Light and Gas 
Apparatus, completo, from £30. 

Clipinical AmusemtMit and Iiistruciiou Chest, from 7'». Gd. to £10 lOs. 

( 'liemi cal Tests and Apparatus of all kinds. 

Spectatdes and Eye Glasses, in every vririety of Mounting.* 

Opera Glasses, from £2 to £t 5.^ R ico Gl,vsse.s, in Patent Leather Sling 
CiLse-s, from £4 4.s. to tJG Gs. Working Models of Steam Engiae.s, Ijocoino- 
tivp.s, and Apparatus counected with Railways. Models of Electric Telegraphs, 
wiLli Wires complete. ^ 

Pliotu/ rapine Cainpr»».s, Len-ses, aud Apparatus, amf Chemicals complete, for 
thf' practice of rhotographj% • ip 

Cameras, with Apparatus aud Chemicals complete, for the Dairuerrootypo 
BroceS!<| from £G to £,50. • 

Cameras, with Apparatus aud Chemicals complete* for the Calotypo or Taltbotvoe. 

from £5 ,5s. to £20. ^ ' ^ ’ 

Camera.^, with Apparatus .and Chemica’s complete, with Iiistautaueous Collodiou, 
for Bortraits qn OUi-ss, from £.5 5.s. to £3 j. 

BBACn^AL PHOTOGRAPHY ON GLASS AND PAPER—A Manual 
containing simpio directions for the production of View.s aud Portraits by thd 
Agency of Liglit, including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, ^Vaxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. By Cuaulks A. Lu^g. * ITico Is. 

GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Philo.sophiea1 and 
Cheniical Iu.strumouts and Preparations manufactured by Bl.and and Lonq. 
JTicc Is. * • 


BLAND AND LONG, 153 ITiiiJT •SittEcr, London. 



ROAfBAY RRANC'IT 

^ NORTH WESTER BANK OF INDIA. 

I^sfumahed \st Jitmtary 1«J4, and Reyistcrfd \:nder Act XLIIL of 


OFFICK, No. 1 , COUNCIL HOUSE STKEET, CALCUTrA. 
John O’Brien Tandy, Esq., Chief Manager and Secretary. 

W. H. Rifle v, Esq., Deputy Manager and Assistant Secretary. 
BRANCIU?:S. 

Street—R. McKim, Esq., Agent. 

MLSSOORIE. — N. ^V. Provinces. — Major Wsi. Ereetii, A'l^ent. 
BOMBAY.— No. 1 , Forbes Street.— Jos. Rich, Esq., Agent.'* 
SINGAPORE. — No, 19, Malacca Street. — David Duff, Esq., Agent. 

mHE Bombay Branch of the NORTH -ASTERN B.\NK OF INDIA raakc.s 
- 1 - Advances on the hypothecation or Company’s Paper, Bank Shares, Staple 
s-nci other approved collateral security, and conilucts tlio ordinary lmsiiie.ss 
of a Banking’ Lstahli.shnieiit in all its branches, including the sale and purchase of 
Ooveruiiient and ttlier Socuritie.s, njiou the usual terms, vrhilst all other business 
IS considerably modihed in favor of Constituents. 

Dr.afts grsR'ted on Calcutta, Madra.s, Singapore, Miissoorie, Simla, Agra, Delhi, 
and Meerut. * i > » s » 

Bills issued on the Union Bank of London, as well as the Bank’s owu Agency, 
at the tollowiug rates of Kxcliaugc, viz 


6 months after sight . 


2.^. L/. 
25. OK I 


month after sight 2i. 03^?. 

At sight 25. oi J. 


per cent, 
per cent, 
per cent. 


B. For sums above iCoO, Bills are granted at id. better, and for the coii- 
venieuce of up-country IJohideuts, the Bank will, whenever reque.sted to do .so, 
transmit the First of Exchange direct, on being furnished with the address of the 
farty in England to whom the remittance is to bo made. 

Deposit Accounts opened, and Interest allowed thcrcou at the following 
favourable rates, and under the lollowiug coudittons : — 

de^sited above Us. 1,000, and not exceeding Rs. 2.'>,0OO, . ^ 

KEPAyAJJLE oy DKMAND 2] per ‘eCHt. 

On all suru.s dep' sited for two months certain, and thereafter requir- 
ing two months* notice of withdr.awal ppr cent. 

On ali sums deposited for tlirce months certatu, and thcreattcr 

requiring 43 dap’ notice of w'itlidrawal 4 

On all sums deposited for six moatliH certain, and thcreattcr requir- 
ing throe months' uqfico of witlnlrawal * ,y 

On all sums depo.sited tor li ne moiith.s certain, and thereafter reqliir- 

ing six months’ iiofice of withdrawal * (j 

On all sums deposited for twelve months certain, and thereafter 

requiring six months’ notice of withdrawal 7 pnr pent. 

'i'he Interest on the above Depo.sj»ji i.s compounded lialf-yearly, that is, on tlm 
30th June and 31st December, and is payable upon presontatioii of tlie Deposit 
Receipt. The amount of Principal, together with the Interest, can likowi^o bo 
availed oltvithoid the roquiied notice, if taken in the Bonk’s Bills 011 London. 

The Bank reserves to itself tli4 tight of closing theve Ueposii Account?, or modi- 
fying the terms thereof, on siving three months’ notice of its intention to do so. 

'rhe. Bank undertakes tlie .safe custody of <Jo*erumont Paper, Bank .Shares, and 
other Indian Stjcks, free of all rhnrre, and draws the Interest and Dividend’s on 
the same as they fall duo, on the allowing terms 

If to be remittoil through tluj Bank Without Charge. 

if payment to be made in India, a Connuissiou i.s charged of 4 As percent 

On returning Government Papai- or Share Ortificatc.s, or if sold, 
on paying the proceeds of such sale in India, a Cunnnissioii is 

charsred of...... 4 As. per cent. 

On the sale of Oovernniciit leaner or other Stock, the proceeds 

whereof are to be remitted tlii^ngh the Bank p>eo of charge. 

The Bank likewise remit.s the tutcrest and Principal of Fixed Deposits (when 
previously 4»eclared for trausmission to Eiie^laud) at an Excliaugc of id. above the 
^rivertised rate.s of the day. 

Ko. 1, Forijcs Fort, Boinhay. RICH, A<jriU. 



IMPORTANT WORKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS, 

EEClfNTLY PDBLISIIED BV 

SMITH, ELDER, AND Co., LONDON, 

AS» 

SMITH, TAYLOR, AND Co., BOxMBAY. 


I. 

INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

HISTORY OF TH£ SUPPRESSION 01 INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN 
INDIA, under the direction of the Government of Bombay ; including 
ticos of the Province^and Tribes in which the practice h^ prevailed. By 
John Wilson, F.R.S., Honorary President of the Bombay Branch 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. Price Rs. (>. ^ 

The substimce of this work is c.tact !i.s well as copious Dr. Wilson's voluine 

coutuius a luminou.s cxposiiiou of the whole buhject, which it examines from every 
point of view.” — A(heu(vtnn. 

“ A full and ahlo history of what h-».s boon dune, and is being done, for The Sftp* 
p/eanoH of Infanticide in Western India” — Examiner. 

** The hook should be rcMd by every friend of India ainl of its education. We in- 
vito at ton tioii to it; and think it a favorable circuinstuncg that it should make ita 
ap]»ertrancG under the aiispice.s of the liombay Government. It is well calculated to 
promote the great objects which the advocates of secular and of Chnstiuu education 
havo in common.” — Bomlaif Qua/terh/ Eeriew. 


II. 

LOUD METC.VLFES PAPERS." 

SF.IXCTIONS FROM JIIE PAPERS OF LORD JIETOAJxFE, late 
Governor-General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of 
Canada. Edited by John William Kaye. 8vo, cloth. Price Rs. 10. 

** An excellent .sequel to the ‘ Life,’ and worthy of attentive^ perusal The interest 

in the events that gave ri^ to these desjmtches has passed away, but the calm saga- 
city, the candour, the disinterestedness, the high and honourable spirit, which they 
bi'catho, aie for all time,” — Athena'idu. 

“ Kssenlial to a complcto record of the public life of tins distinguished statesman. 
Our only regret is. that iho work is comprised iu a single volume.”— Cidcuflu 

iiei'uir. • 

in. • 

CUN5INGIIAM ON THE BUDDfllST MONUMENTS 
OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

TFTE BIIlIiSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central India. By 
MA.iOR CuNNi.NGiiAM. I vol. 8vo, 33 l%ites. Price lls. 18-12. 

** Of the Topes opened in various parts of India, none have yielded so rich a luirveat 
of important information as these of Bhilsa, opened by Major Cunniugham and i.ient. 
Maisey ; and wliich are described, with an ubuitdaiwo of liighly curious graphic iihia- 
tni lions, in this most interesting book.” — Examiner. 

“ The work of Major Cnuninghain contains much thal is original, and preserves the 
results of viJiy important investigations. The variety of represeu tat Lous in bas-relief 
IS uuiisnally large. Not only are religiouii tiud military pageants, ceremonies, and 
baUlc% depicted, but domcKilic i^iccacb oi a biglily micrc&tiiig chaiiictei.”*— 



ERSKINE*S HISTORY @F INDIA. 

IlfSXQJlY OF INDIA UNDER THE TWO FIRST SOVEREIGNS OK 
THE HOUSE OF TAIMUR : BABER AND HUMAYUN. By Wil- 
liam Erskine, Esq, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Price Rs. 20. 

“ The title of Mr. Erskino’s work hardly does justice tO the wide scope it embraces 
An Introduction of soventy-soven paj^cs gives us the clearest and most authentic view 
ever submitted to tlio public* of the nations and tribes that, under the denomination 
of Tartar, occupy the wide expanse of country betw^oon the Himalaya Mauntains, tho 
Oxus, the Ciispiaii, and the Euxiue, extending {is far ;is the Indian Uroan. 'I'ho body of 
the work abounds in original incidents and anecdotes illustrative of the cliaructer and 
mannors of the conquerors and conquered, Mr. Krskiiic’s History is not a mrro 
skilful compiUtion, like most othei Oriental Histories written by Eiiropoiui scholurs i 
on the contrary, this faithful and highly instrnctod Author derives his informalion 
from tlio fountain heads of Persian, Turkish, and Indian story, witli as much erudition, 
fidelity as Gibbon <li>playcd in drawing his from the ancient and modern 
languages of Europe.” — Examiner. ^ 

^ V. 

-.1 EOYLE ON ITBUOtrS PLANTS. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA FITTED FOR CORDAGE, 
CLOTHING, AND PAPER. By Du. J. Forbes Royle. 8vo, cloth. 
Price Rs. T-8. 

A book demanding the study alike of the manufacturer and the statesman.”-— 
Athcnceim. 

“ In this volume Dr. ^loylo has brought together a vast amount of information 
hitherto scattered through the works of many authors, buri(*d m oOh iul Keports, or 
jLollected by the personal ohservatious of himself and his Imlhin correspondents. Hu 
Tills thus rendered a most seasonable service to the Englisli public by pointing out in 
exhaustible sources for the supply of fibrous materials, and a not le.<4S iiupuitant one 
to the East India ('ompany, from wIio.se V!«t dominiotis IKj shows that fibres of every 
^"''^'audantly obtained ,” — Edinhnrfjk JUoicw. ' '***"• '*« 

\T. 

• THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA. 

THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; being the Early History of the 
Factory at Surat, of Bombay &c. By Pjuimi* Anderson, A.H. Svo. 
I*rice Rs. 4. ' ^ 

“ Quaint, curioms, and amusing, this volnmo describes, from oM manuscripts and 
obscure books, the life of ICnglisii iiiorchants in an Indian factory. It cuntaiiis fresh 
and amusing gossip, ail bearing on ovonls and characters of historical iinpoi tance.”— 
Athenmnn. ^ 

«* A book of permanent Guardian. 

VH. 

LAURIE’S PEGU. 

PEGU: A Narrative of the Concluding Operations of the Second Burmese 
T\’‘ar, being a Relation of the Events from Augirst J8;V2 to the Conclusion 
of the War. By Lieut. W. I?.’ Laurie, Madras Artillery. 1 thick vol. 
. post 8vo, cloth, with numerous Plans and Views. Price Rs. 8-12. 

‘ .* VIII. 

MITCHELL’S NOTES ON JEJUKL 
NOTES 01 A VISIT TO JEJURI. By the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell. 
A. M, 8vOj fecwed. lhicc«S at. 



IXp 

BUTLER’S ASSAM. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. By Capt. John Butler. 
1 vol. 8vo, clotb, with Plates. Price Its. 7*B. 

** This volume is unusually successful in creating an interest on an Eastern subject. 
It is illustrated by views of landscapes, iigiiros, and antiquities.*‘->*Prm. 

** Fourteen years' residency among the Ualf-civilizcd natives have given the nnthor 
—whoso powers of observation, ponetratioji. and analysis, ai*e of no ordinai’y kind- 
ample opportunities of studying the character* of the Hill Tribes of Assam." — Bri^ 
tajinia. 

X. 

BAILLIE ON THE, LAND TAX. 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, according to the Moohummudan Law. By 
Neil B. E. Baillie, Esq,, Author of the “ Moohummudan Law of Sale,’* 
&c. 8 VO. Price Ks. t3-12. 

“ Mr. llaillie may bo sai^to exhaust tho subject of which be affords a complete elu- 
cidation, and the accuracy of his truuslation may be implicitly relief on." — PrcM. 

A complete account of the Mahomedan law of Land Tax." — Economist^^ 

A learned and valuable treatise ." — Literary Gazette. 


WORKS OF MR. LEIGH HUNT. 

THE AUTOBIORllAPIIY OF LEIGH HUNT: with Reminiscences of 
Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth. Price Us, 9-8. , 

•* Tho.so volumes contain a personal recollection of literature and politics, as well ‘ 
as some of the most reiuurkablo literary men uud politiciaus, of the la:>t fifty ycara."-^ 
Spectator, ^ 

•W^EN, and books. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, *WIir!’ortrait, 
I’rice Rs. 6-12. 

“ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer's eve, for a warm fireside, for a 
half-hour's leisure, for a whole day’s luxury ; in any and every possible shape a 
charming conipauiou." — yVeeiminsteV Uevietv. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. Cloth. Price Rs. 

** The very essence of the funniest qualities of tho EugUsh poets."— 

WIT AND HUMOUR. Cloth. Price Rs. 3-L 

“ A book at once exliUaratuig and suggestive."— 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT iAbLA.* Fiice Rs.-3-l. 

T.IBLE TALK. Cloth. Vrice Rs. J-k 

Precise]^ the book wo would tako as a cempanlbn ou the green lane walk.**— 

Globe. 

Apollo Street t October, 1855. 


Just ptiblished, Svo^ Sewed^ with two Plates, Priec Bs, 1-4. 

R ifle practice. By Major John Jacob, C.B., of the Bombay 
Artillery, Commandant of the Sindh Irregular Horse and on the 
Frontier of Upper Sindh, &c. &c, 

. SJyUTH, TAYLOR, & Ca 

.^oUo Street, October , 1855, 



TBEACHEB & Co.'S ABITEBUSEMENT. 

BOMBAY, POONA, AND KURRACHEE. 
JEWELLERY. 

Standard Gold, Brilliant, Garnet, and Signet H^pgs. 

Necklet, Garnet and Pearls. 

Do. Emeralds and Brilliants. I Gold and Silver W«atche8. 
Brilliant Cross and Tye. j Do. Do. Thimbles. 

THERMOMETERS AND HYDROMETERS OF SORTS. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

Measuring Tapes (66 feet) in solid leather cases. 

. Pearl do. 

Gilt Letter Scales (English and Indian Weighty) 

BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PRINTS. 

Baxter’s Gems of the Great Exhibition. 

The Day before Marriage. | Birds* Nests. 

OVERLAND TRUNKS. 

Enamelled Leather Travelling Bags. 

Ladies* Companions. ( Sponge Bags. 

LADIES’ ROSEWOOD DRESSING CASES (SILVER 

MOUNTED). 

Gentlemen's Mahogany and Travelling do. 

Mahogany and other Dressing Glasses. ^ 

- Morocco Shoes. 

Children's do. Boots and Shoes. 

GLOVES. 1 

Ladies' and Gentlemen's White, Straw, Light, and Dark Coloured Gloves. 
Ladies Gauntlets and Gentlemen's Backhand Doe-skin Gloves. 

Tubular and oth'r Neckties. 

Silk and India-rubber Braces. 

Elegant French Fans. 

Hair, Tooth, Shaving, and Nail Brushes. 

Clothes, Plate, Tabic, and Klliard Table do. 

Tortoise-shcjl Dressing Combs. 

Do. Side, Back, and Tail do. 

Do. Pocket, and Ivory Small Tooth do. 

Do. Whisker Combs. 

Bostrukizon Curling Tongs (German Silver). 

PERFUMERY. 

By Paris. 

' ' ^ ' . STATIONERY. 

Letter tu&d^ote Paper, suited to the new Postal Regulations. 

Mout^ttg ^, do. 1 Drawing Pens. 

BlankiateA of Sfzes. V j Gold Pens. 

*i|able WatcUiitands, in Paper Machc. 



BRONZE STATUARY- ’ 

SPECTACLES. 

Convex and Concave, in Gold and Steel. 

EYE GLASSES. 

In Gold and Tortoise-shell* 

Tucket Magnifying Glasses in Mother oTearl and Tortoise-shell. 

Eye Preservers, Wire and Glass. 

MAPPIN’S CUTLERY. 

Sporting Knives. — Penknives. — Scissors in Cases (sets). 

WHIPS. 

Gentlemen's Turkey Riding Whips (Gold and Silver mounted). 

Ladies do. do. 

Ladies Twigs (Silver a%d £lectro«pIated). 

POWDER FLASKS. 

Hard Soldered Bronze, German Silver, with Patent Spring Tops.*' 

Patent Double Shot Belts. 

Do. Shot Pouches (Steel Springs). 

Do. do. do. (German Silver, Lever). 

HATS, 

Ellwood's Patent Air Chamber Velvet Hats. 

Do. Extra F|ne Velvet do. on Cork. 

Do. Patent Air (Drab) Felt Helmets. 

Do. Drab Felt Hats. 

Cricket Bats, Balls, and^tiimps, by Duke, Darke, and Clapshaw. 
StRunton’s Che5s-lk)ards and Men. 

Ivory Billiard Balls. 1 Spare Tips. 

# FILTERS. 

1, and 2 Gallons. —Syphon do. — Pocket do. do. 

TOBACCO. 

Taddy’s Superior Bird's^ye and Shag Tobacco. — ^Honey Dew (Cavendish). 

MANILLA CHEROOTS.— No. 2 and 3. 

Superior Meerschaum Pipes and Bowls (Plain and Silver mounted). 
Cutty Pipes, loose and in Cases, &c. Ac. • • 

A large stock of Messrs. Cutler & Co.’s Wines always on himd. 

Superior Chemicals for Photographical purposes, viz., Nitrate, Oxide, and 
Iodide of S3ver ; Chloride of Gold — Sel d’Or ; dlcid, Glacial Acetic, Formic, 
Gallic, Pyro-Gallic,&c. Ac. ; Bromine, Bromide of Potass, ditto of Cadmium, 
ditto of Iodine, Ac., Iodine (Re-sublimed), Hvdriodide of Potass, Ac. ; 
Turner's Positive and Negative Paper; Cansog Frerc’s ditto ; iEther Rectified ; 
Collodion, Iodizing Solution, manufactured expressly for this climate by 
Messrs. Treacher A Co. ; Collodion Apparatus, Stills, Dipping Baths, 
Washing Pans, Scales and Weights, Ac. Ac. • 

Photographic T-iikenesses «ind Views taken by Mr. T. Shepherd, Practical 
Chemist and%Piiotographist, at Messrs. Treacher and Co.’s, Poona, 

Bombay^ October, 185 . 5 . 



THE COWmMi UFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Incorporated by SPECiAn Act^p Parliament. 
CAVITAU—ONE MILLION STERLING. 

Ootm'nor, 

TUo Rigtit UoQ. the Kaul of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Head Office — Edinburgh^ 5 George Streets 

BOARD OF DIRE^RS IN DOMB.VY. 

Richard WiLLiSt Esq..* Mcrchaiit, of Moasrs. Forbes & Co. 

Hamilton Ko.sm*rll Uilmour, Ksq , Morcliant, of Messrs- Martin, Young, k Co. 
\VifcUA.w Scott, Esq., Merchant, of Me».«irs. Peel, Ca.ssols. k Co. 

TriLLiA.u Hancock GitAv, Ksq , Merchant, of Messrs. G. S King & Co. 

T he Kxtensivk Business transacteo rv this Company has enabled R to confer 
impcM’tunt advantages on its Policy Holders, both at iioino and abroad, ami 
aOeiitioii is requested to the large Bonus additions made to Policies on the PartkL 
pating Scale. , * ' 

Slims assured before 2ot1i May H147 have been increased by 16 per cent, nearly — 
a PulLoy,4^4^i,000 opened in that year having been increase<l to j 6I,I60 as nt 25tli 
Alay 165l^nie date of the First Division of Pi*olits. Later Policic.s have also dorivcil 
proportioiinte ndvantnges. 

The Kkdcckd Rates p’Or Foreign Re.sidence on which this Company now act„ 
and the terms and conditions of Assurance generally, are more favourable thair those 
of Ollier J.ife Offices. 


INDIA, CEYLON, THE MAURITIUS, Ac. 
RATES for an A/^virance of ^lOO, wifh and (citlwut Profits. 




Civil 

— W~' 

Risks. 


: ::i 

1 

1 

i 

5fjLJTAUY 

AXO 

Nav^l Risks. 


Animal Premium 
Without Profits, 

AimiLil i’rrniium 
With I'rohts. 

ml Preiuinm 
vnit lYolits. 

Annual Preniiinn 
With Profits. 

Age. 

Us. 

A. 

p. 

Its. 

A. 


A^c. 

Rs."' 

A 

P. 


r. 

Ipw 

31 ... 

. 39 

6 

S 

15 

4.3 

4 

31 ... 

.. 10 

in 

H 

50 

6 

0 

3i ... 

.. .37 

« 

9 

<ij 

11 

t 

32 ... 

... 41 

6 

8 

.51 

5 

4 

.'i.l ... 

.. .37 

I’J 

8 

17 

8 

8 

8.3 ... 

... 12 

3 

1 

:rJ 

4 

8 

3i ... 

.. .38 

8 

8 

18 

8 

0 

34 ... 

... 4r 

0 

8 

53 

4 

0 

35 ... 

.. ,30 

fj 

0 

40 

7 

1 

.3.'> ... 

... 43 

14 

8 

53 

1.3 

i 

39 ... 

.. 40 

0 

4 

no 

7 

4 

3fi .. 

... 4* 

12 

8 

54 

12 

0 

37 ... 

.. 41 

12 

0 

5r 

8 

0 

37 .. 

... 4.5 

12 

0 

55 

12 

8 

38 ... 

.. i-J 

13 

u 

52 

10 

0 

38*. 

... 4i! 

12 

0 

56 

14 

9 

39 ... 

.. 43 

13 

8 

^ 53 

J2 

9 

,30 ... 

... 17 

12 

8 

:>8 

0 

0 

49 ... 

.. 44 

1.3 

1 

.'i4 

14 

8 

40 ... 

... 48* 

13 

4 

58 

K) 

4 

41 ... 

.. 46 

3 

1 

H6 

2 

8 

41 ... 

... 49 

15 

4 

50 

1,3 

4 

4i ... 

.. 47 

10 

0 

57 

8 

9 

42 ... 

... ,51 

2 

9 

61 

4 

8 

43 ... 

.. 48 

14 

0 

58 

14 

9 

4.3 ... 

... 02 

6 

0 

62 

10 

8 

« ... 

.. 50 

2 

8 

09 

4 

8 

41 ... 

... 53 

J»> 

8 

64 

1 

4 

45 ... 

.. 51 

8 

0 

fil 

42 


4.') ... 

... 55 

0 

0 

tl5 

5 

4 

46 ... 

.. ,').l 

2 

8 

•f*.3 

4 

8 

46 ... 

... 56 

f) 

8 

66 

19- 

0 

47 ... 

.. 54 

14 


f>5 

9 

0 

47 ... 

... 57 

U 

H 

68 

5 

4 

48 ... 

.. rm 

8 

9 

Of) 

U 

0 

18 ... 

... 5'J 

8 

0 

70 

1 

4 

4!) ... 

r>H 

3 

4 

«8 

0 

4 

1.0 ... 

... ril 

.3 

4 

71 

12 

0 

59 ... 

.. 60 

0 

0 

79 

98 

8 

f»0 ... 

... 9.3 

0 

0 

lit 

19 

0 


Agencies and Local Boards in every Bntisb Colony, vriicre Proposals can he made 
and Premiums received. 

Claims paid In Great Britain or in the Colonics. 

Inimediute reduction to Home Pr^raiutn.i oh return to Europe. 

Home rates of Premium charged for British North Amctica, the Cape, Mauritius, 
Australia, and pai‘t of the Unitcil States. 

Every information regarding tfio Company may bo obtained by application at Head 
Office, or at any of the Agcntifis. 

WILLIAM THOS. THOMSON, Actmrg, 

D CLUNIE GKEGOB. Secretary. 

Agen(s and S'icrefaries to ike Bombay Boards 

CARDWELL, PARSONS, A Co. 



SMITH, TAYliOR, Su Co.’s 

BOMBAY lIbRARY and AGENCY. 


IMESSRS. SMITH, TAYLOR, k Co. heg to imite the attetdion of 
their Qonslituents and Residents in India geiwralhjy to the subjoined 
ovtline of the various Departments of their business^ to aU of which 
theij are constantly making fresh qdditions. Their matured ar- 
rangemcnis and extensive connexions enable them to execute orders in 
every Department on the most advantageous tenris^ ami with the 
tUmost promptitude ^and despalclu 

nooics px:iixoi»xc*Ai.s. 

S. T. & Co. always have on hand an extensive stock of STANDARD 
AND POPULAR BOOKS, in every branch of English Literature, 
Science, and Art, Avhich is constantly replenished and augmented by fresh 
supplies of well chosen selections of the leading New Publications 
that appear in England up to the date of the departure of the Steamers on 
tlie 4th and 20th of each Month. • 

FRENCH Literature. — choice selections of new and popular 
I'rench Books are received by each Mail, and the most approved Works 
ol the pri ncy al PVench /Aithors are always available. 

ST T. & Co. also keep a large and varied Assortment ui Tne"' most 
approved editions of the best Authors, in Elegant Bindings of 
Calf, Vellum, Russia, and^Morocco. 

BIBLES, COMMON PBAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SER- 
VICES. — Fresh Consignments of these have just been received, including 
the Oxford and Cainbijdge liditions, and also B.^STEIVS POLY- 
GLOT EDITIONS in very elegant bindings of Calf, Velvet, and Morocco. 

CHEAP LIGHT READING.— Murray’s Colonial and ILiilway 
Libraries — Illustrated Natioj^al LnutARY— R outledge’s 
Cheap Series— Tub Parlour Library — Bentleys Standard 
Novels— The Cheap Editions of the Works of Scott, Bulwer, 
Dickens, •and other popular Authors kept ciinstantly on hand. 

CHEAP STANDARD WORKS.— Mr Bohn’s Series of Standard, 
Historical, Classical, Antiquarian, Ecclesiastical, Scientific, and lUus- 
triited Libraries. — We ale’s UuDiMENafciRY Treatises, and Edu- 
cational Series. * 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS.— S. T. Co. undertake to 
supply all Periodicals and Newspapers published in England, France, 
and Germany, forwarding the same by Post direct on the date of 
publication Yo the address of the respective parties by whom they may be 
ordered, or otherwise as circumstances may reiser most convenient. 



fi»xAVjro2fJsmr. 


S. T. & Go. furnish supplies of Stationery Account Books suitable 
for Public Offices, Banking and Mercantile Establishments, Regi- 
mental Messes, and for individual use. They give special attention to this- 
department, and are promptly supplied with every article of recent 
manufacture or invention, the utility of which has in any way been tested 
as being suitable for private or office use. 

S. T. & Co. keep in stock the greater portion of the articles described 
in the New and Greatly Enlarged Edition of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co.’s Illustrated Stationery Catalogue, recently pub- 
lished ; which for the elegance of^its appearance, and the completeness of 
the information it contains, has been generally admitted to be the best 
thing of the kind that has appeared. 

S. T, & Co. will be happy to transmit copie? of this Catfdogue on 
application, and to afford information in reply to iiuxuiries addressed to 
them vtiii\ reference to any portion of its contents. 

Tliis Department of S. T. & Co.’s stock comprises carefully selected 
consignments of Mathematical, Drawing, Surveying and Philo - 
BOPHiCAL Instruments, by the best Makers — Chemical Apparatus 
— Cabinets op Geology and Mineralogy — Microscopes — Te- 
lescopes — Binocular Glasses— Stereoscopes of the most approved 
construction, for Opaque and Collodion GiiAss -Pictures— 
Phantasmagoria LanterNs — ^Wilkinson^ Guns and IUfles,— 
Mus ical I nstruments — PIlectro-plated Ware, mam*fifcrtnr^ by 
ElkiiigtofTShd others — Papieu Maciie Articles— Games — Lamps — 
THE BEST Cutlery of every Description — Ladies and Gentle- 
heir’s Writing and Dressing Cases-j-McCabp/s Gold and 
Silver Watches, and Travelling CLCbfcs— Photographic Ap- 
paratus, willi all the latest improvements f Novelties of every des- 
cription are constantly received, and amongst them are many tliat must 
commend themselves to notice, either for use dr ornament. 

ISlIAWXHCiia AHia JBMCIRATIiroa. 

Choice Selections of* the mbst attractive IUngravings from the Woiks 
of British and foreign Artists of eminence, kept on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Also Baxter’s Oil Colour Pictures, and selec- 
tions of Photographic Pictures, executed with" all the latent improve- 
ments and finish in this interesting Art. 

CiJEMSlSAX. ACIKMCY. 
a 

S. T. Sc Co. also transact General .Agency Business, such as the Re- 
ceipt and Disbursement of Aloiicy, the Sale of Coniignments, the Ueceipt 
of Pay and Allowances, tlia Purcliase of Mess Supplies, the landing and 
Clearing of Goods and Packages, and their farther transmission to Outstu- 
tions, and-all other Business^ of a similar description. 

Bombay^ October ^ 1855. 
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1. The Chinese Empire^ forming a seqxiel to the tvorh entitled 

“ JiecoUections of a Joxmmj ihyugh Tariarg and Thibet ^ 
Hy M. lire, formerly Missionary Apostolic in China. In 
2 vols. Longman & Co., London. 18^5. 

2. Ersfdiory Notes on th^^overmnent and Peo])le of China and 

the Chinese La^^guage. ' By J. Taylor MeadoWkS, Inter- 
p.’i^ter of U. B. M.’s Consulate at Canton. Allen^^fio. 

3. Impressions of Ghixia, and the present Revolution,, its pro-- 

gress and prospects. By Captain Fishbourne, Commander 
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It is vwy difficult to awahen the interestiof England in her remote 
ilependencies, or in aught bearing upon her external relations with 
<)tl»^‘r countries. As a nation we are proverbially slow to tahe in 
things which arc not in the sphere of our own immediate vision or 
activity. We are a liome-loving, alien-despising people. Both cha- 
' lacteristics wo carry to a point bordering upon folly, and this is not 
unfrcc|uently followed by evil consequences tf) those very interests and 
home preferences which so exclusively absorb us. It is, indeed, with 
nations as T;ith individuals, never safe to §liow either ignorance or 
VOL. il,— NO. II. ^ 29 
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indifference, in what concerns our relations with" the rest of man- 
kind ; lAore especially wliere there is any mutaal dependence arising 
from ties of blood or the interests of life. That England should 
often be the first to suffer by her stolid indifference to the concerns 
of her children abroad in a vast empire of clependencies and colonies, 
and to the growth and prosp^ts of other states where she must look 
for customers and markets, is perhaps a fortunate as well as a just 
and wise dispensation. If we did not sometimes pay heavy penalties 
for this short-sighted Imbit of never looking far afield, and of meg-^ 
lecting all that does not knock at our own door, and clamour for 
attention, our egotism would become altogether intolerable, ami our 
Ignorance Ibo dark to be enlightened. Whilp suffering is confinfecl 
to our neighbours or relations even, especially if we are neglecting to 
perfo!^ our own part in averting or lessening their "trials, it is 
astonishing with what philosophy we regard those trials, and with 
what safe generalities we console ourselves for all the evil that is ! John 
Bull indeed is at last getting thomuglrly awakened to the fact that he 
has his liands full, and that this struggle with the modern Megatherium' 
of empires, — the most inviilnerable of the Pachydermata, — is one 
pregnant with greAt events for good or for evil ; but it seems to 
have required an expenditure of thirt 3 M^llions sterling in one year, 
and the sacrifice of the finest army we sent from our shores, to 
open his eyes to the utter contempt Tor all the elements of success 
whicfe-4oaJlflrequently mark our proceedings. Under tlw^- stinging 
inflictions of the Crimea, it may chance that he gets thoroughly 
awakened to the fact, tliat things which happen afar off are (»ftcn of 
nearest interest^ and that he can^nly prosper at home who takes care 
of his concerns abroad; and we have thought there is just a hope 
that he may be disposed to go further East than the Bosphorus or 
the Black Sea, and carry his survey of th^ present state of our 
relations and prospects on to India — and even to China, With 
such a vague hope we propose to ourselves the duty of showing forth 
something of the true state cf our relations, witli the latter country 
more especii^^ly, in which a British trade of some ten millions 
annually, and British and Indian revenue of like amount, are at 
stake, — of drawing attentk)n to tlie dangers which menace the exist- 
ence of both, — and of inquiring how far any policy or exertion on the 
part of the British Government, singly, or in union with oljier 
powers, might avail to rvert the impending evil. We may 
call it a forlorn hope : for what is more likely than that said Jolin 
Bull, startled out of his habitual lethargy by events still nearer home, 
whicli threaten to pull hfs house down about liis ears, will concen- 
trate whatever faculties he possesses in a waking state to that one 
object of care, and to the total and absolute exclusion of all else ? 
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Well ! — in tins world we must often be content to play our own 
part so far as we are able> and leave the disposal of the whole and 
the final issue to other and wiser hands, and in this spirit we pro- 
ceed with our article. 

The work which we have placed at the head of our list has lately 
appeared in its English dress, translated from the French of Abb6 
11 uc, foftnerly “ Missionary Apostolic in China, of the Order of 
Lazarists.’* He is an old acquaintance, as the author of one 
of the most interesting books of travels which has appeared in 
oiir time, and we haU his return to the stage of his former 
triumphs very cordially. It is refreshing to liave such a book 
oO China to read ; ^ud we appreciate it the more on account 
of the exceeding rareness of tho occasion. Russia aiM the Crimea 
have not been more fruitful in worthless trash, iipdiC tb® 
delusive titles of Narratives, Voyages, Journals, Histories, and 
every other public form of literary sweepings, all equally vapid and 
stale, than China since the days of DuHalde, and the various official 
accounts of embassies, Dutch, Russian, and English. The second 
work, ‘‘ Notes on the Government amH^eople of China,** by one of 
tlie interpreters on our consular establishment in that country, 
notwithstanding some ten ]|f^rs have passed since it fell nearly still- 
born from the press, is an exception. Little read, — a source of expense 
very probably to its author, — ^it is yet full of original and 
suggest! ro** matter, collected evidently by a highly intelligent man, 
and given in a truthful spirit, though somewhat opinioiiative and 
egotistic in style. These two works form the Alpha an<l Omega of 
tlie list of readable b6oks, — books that arc bwks,’* as Qmrles 
Lamb would say ; all between being little better than blanks, if we 
except, as having a certain interest for the florist, several works by 
Mr. Fortune, which, wo doubt not, liave been very profitable on that 
account to both writer and publisher, but are not otherwise of much 
value, or calculated to throw light upon our relations with China. 
“ Lcs Lettres Edifiantes’*— themsclvea a coippilation by DuHalde 
from the letters of Missionaries, when China was open the Jesuits 
from Pekin to Canton , — md the official accounts of the several 
embassies, seem to have formed the foifndation and supplied tli© 
chief material for all that have followed, — mere compilations aiid 
re^avffcs when they contain anything authentic, and only laying 
claim to originality when the writershav# drawn upon their imaginatiou 
for their facts. To the whole class of such writers, with and without 

illustrations,” Zimmerman’s saying very fitly applies : for what is 
now in their pages is not true, and what* is true is by no means 
new ! Of^the various embassies, beyond the one lesson the writers of 
these official accounts convey in vciy un*nistakeable obaracters, it 
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is difficult to say what profit is to be found in them. The declara- 
tion of a follower of Lord Macartney’s, has a certain application to 
them all — “ We entered Pekin like beggars, stayed in it like 

f u’isoners, and were driven from it like thieves." Idaking^ still 
ator, in speaking of Lord Amhearst’s missioln, gave an authoritative 
version not a whit more complimentary*^** You brought little and 
have taken much away," — and, verily, if the Htih apply tef the wis- 
dom they brought, and the mttch to the contempt they took Avith 
them, the Emperor's account was not so far from the truth ! 

But nations gather wisdom slowly, and, like individuals, only by 
much and dear-bought experience. We are just beginning, in 
the year of our Lord 1855, to see that no policy can be a good 
or successfuk'policy in China which has not a special adaptation to 
tlie traditions, chai*acter, and prejudices of the nation, governors, 
and people ; that there must ^ no ko-tooiug to them — the ono 
besetting sin of the past, — but rather an assertion, in proj)er 
time and place, and with all temper and discretion, of the dignity 
and rights of other nations immeasurably their superiors in all that 
constitutes a nation’s wJlfcli, or a people’s strength. Unch 
S])€cial mla'ptaiio% to the exigencies of the case is really re- 
quired, and to know both their Aveajj^ and their strong points ; 
whereas truckling and temporising will never have any other issue 
than to add insolence to arrogance, and impracticalMlity to conceit. 
We shall have occasion to refer to some episodes in the '-history.- of 
the last ten years’ transactions, bearing on these views in a singular 
degree ; and Hue gives some very rich, and all but larci- 
cal, illustrations of what is to be done by boldness and decision 
ill China ; and how much must be sufi’ored by tlio abject, the Aveak, 
or the vacillating ! 

But to return : %'e propose taking the tAvo^works, which Ave liave 
specified, more particularly as our text books, and while travelling 
through the country Avitli such a pleasant and well-informed com- 
panion as M. Hue, to glance* by the way at the Chinese as a people, 
at their existing -social and political institutions, with all that 
blending of traditions and habits Avhicli makes them a race, 
one and homogeneous as regards themselves, but wicftly sepa- 
rated from all otlier races, Western or Oriental, in many essen- 
tial points. We shall then be better prepared, and so will (iar 
readers we trust, to enter iiit(^ the present state of our relations in 
their political, commercial, and religious aspect, and to estimato the 
true bearing of our policy, j)ast and present, for the improve- 
ment of these. M. Hdc in his preface, very brief but fulUof 
pregnant matter, glances cursorily at many of the more interesting 
subjects which present tliemselves in this somewhat extensive fiehl 
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of inquiry ; and although he necessarily ean do no more than 
vindicate the salient points of European intercourse and Chinese 
character in their action and reaction on each other, there is quite 
enough to show that the great problems of that intercouse have been 
long and maturely considered by him, although he inflicts no dis<iuisi- 
tions, political or religious, on his readers— enough to show that ho is 
familiar with those questions, precisely where a large and accurate 
knowledge of the subject is most required, to enable a writer to deal 
cither fairly or usefully with them. We could almost regret, with 
so much information at his«command, that he had not been tempt^ 
to give his matured views on some of these more at length, for there 
are many of his obsejjvations in which, with some knowledge of the 
country, we very heartily concur. He is certainly not 8ne of those 
M. Remusat descries, who having “ seen little write mmfaif ’ on 
the contrary, with his fourteen years’ residence, his familiarity with 
the language, and various experience in the strange circumstances in 
which he was latterly placed, he is perhaps better qualified than any 
others of the present day to give good and valuable iiiforn^ation on that 
of* which we know least — the genius am^social liabits of the peo])lc 
and their governors, the working of their institutions, especially of the 
democratic element in them, and their habits of thought and action 
in the various relations of life. Until wc have penetrated to these 
inner arcana, wc know very little of cither man or nation, and must 
be very nVClch abroad in all our intercouse with them, and more 
especially in our negotiations. It is from this latter point of view that 
wc regard Mr. Meadows’ w’ork as a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Cliinesft. Clear-hfeaded and observant, ho seems to 
have very early felt in his official relations* with Chinese authorities 
and people, that no progress w\as to be made until, w’e had obtained 
some landmarks in this direction, llow a man tliinks ; from what point 
of view subjects are habitually noticed by him ; what are the usual aiid 
therefore the governing principles of hij action — these are the 
tilings most essential to be known in out inter^iouse with our fellow- 
men if wo seek to e^tercise any influence over them. I4^w'e have not 
those, wc are navigating without chart or compass, and know not how 
to sliapo (?ur course, or upon what hidden fock.s and shoals wo may 
be driving with fatal certainty and force. Great is the influence of 
suoh knowledge on the progi-ess of affairs in China more especially, 
where from certain broad divergencies'^ is not safe to go upon tlio 
general analogy which in Europe we presume to exist between out 
habits of thought and action, and those of oiir neighbours. Little 
notice therefore as tliis unpretending volume*has attracted — resulting 
ill some measure from the aforesaid apathy of the British public to all 
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things at a great distancet attd « foHiori to China which lies at the 
antipodes,— we shall do good service if we contribute to its more 
general circulation, as it is very ably written, and contains information 
derived from personal observation and original sources — much 
of which has still the merit of being new Vithout having in any 
degree ceased to be true. 

Mr. Meadows, we are told in the title-page, belongs to the dass 
of interpreters attached of necessity to our consular and diplomatic 
services in China; and we perceive signs in the preface and elsewhoroof 
considerable touchiness at the bare supposition' of being confounded 
with the dragoman of the Levant. But Mr, Meadows need, we think, 
bo under no alarm. It is very well known to all those who liavo any 
acquaintance^ with China or its affairs — ^not a very large class 
perhejsf^r-that the interpreters are educated Englishmen, forming a 
part of the permanent consular service, who take theii* share in the 
general work of the superintendency and consulates when occa- 
sion offers or necessity requires it ; and thus they become 
as a general rule practically conversant with the routine of 
office and management of •ail consular affiiirs — ^practical men V)f 
business and not. mere book-worms or mouth-pieces, with the 
crotchety views and eccentric habits of those who allow themselves to 
bo absorbed in one study to tho exclusion of all other objects. There 
have been two or three exceptions ; and, w? presume, in a class of 
officers especially dedicating themselves to the study difficult 
Eastern language, there alwa)s will be some, who eitlier from 
philological taste or general inaptitude for business will let tliemselvos 
be absorbed in the intricacies of Chinese hieroglyphics, and fit 
themselves to be intei’preters but nothing else. But in sucli a 
practical school a{§ tho consulates of ’China furnish, this danger is 
fi)r the most part avoided. Chancellerio” is a comprehensive term 
much wanted with us to express the whole range of such functions, 
political, judicial, and coi^tigiercial, as devolve upon the consulates of 
the East, all upon lar^«scale ; great i>owcrs being placed in the 
hands of th^ consul general (for consuls general, whether their 
title is such or not, they all are, as regards both the range of their 
duties and tho value of thbir appointments). The interpreters, once 
familiar with these duties in their routine, are often charged with the 
temporary administration of some other department than tkeir 
own, and two of the mosttl^alttablc of these officers have very 
recently been promoted to be consuls. Perhaps it is only lately 
that the British government have become fully aware how essential 
a gowl class of official interpreters are to the success of our ad- 
fuiutstratiem in China, and how necessary it is that ample and (imeli/ 
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provision should bo made for training \ip at their own cost, and 
tliiis securing, a constant supply and sitccemon of competent 
officers of this class, always ready to fill up gaps and vacancies, 
only too frequently occurring from death and from sickness. 
We observe, by a lAter from Mr. Hammond to tlie Trea- 
sury on this subject, that he urges the necessity of such 
provision in making the civil estimates for the year, and we find it 
there stated tliatdn the short period since the opening of the ports, 
eleven consular officers have died, and nine were, at the date of the 
letter, absent at home on sick leave, while several of those remaining 
at their posts were in a precarious state of health. These are 
convincing facts, and^we art glad to see their cogency w'as at once 
admitted by the Treasury, and acted on by the %llocation of 
funds, sufficient to send out thirteen student interpreter^gi^wlio 
are to commence with a salary of £200 per annum, and to be 
chosen, after competition, from such members of the several Univer- 
sities as are already well grounded and versed in the anci^t lan- 
guages and other brandies of knowledge. Wo anticijile the 
happiest results from this judicious step, if the plan laid down 
be faithfully worked. If, however, on the d^ath of assistants, 
superintendents and consuls put these young men to the desk 
during the day to copy despatches and fulfil all the routine duties of 
the office,— of. which w%believe there is too much danger, — then good 
bye hope an<l all chance of an efficient body of student interpreters, 
li', during the fixsX tico years^ they are not allowed and urged to 
devote themselves exclmively to the language wliile they are yet young 
and fresh, and in tliat ]m'eliininary period to break the neck of its 
ilifficiiltios, they will never be worth anything to the service as inter- 
preters, and the best that can be expected of them will be the acquisition 
of a smattering of novahietoany but the possessors— and not very much 
to them. We dwell upon this subject because there is certainly a 
great deficiency at the present mon^pt of efficient interpreters 
at the ports, os there is of vicc-coniitils and junior officers in 
the consulates ; and no one, who takes any interest i^^oiir relations 
with China, can fail to be aware how much mischief may 
suit frouiP a deartli of good oflicers in Ihe country. As re^rds 
interpreters especially, it is to be borne in mind that although 
plenipotentiaries and consuls can be made by a royal warrant,— 
and men not unfit to fulfil the dutiqi^ of such high and respon- 
sible posts may be found out of China, who will quickly be up 
to their work and ftuniliarise themselves with what is special in 
details and requirements,— nothing under five years' steady training^ 
added to an original aptitude for the ac(j[uisition of languages, wU} 
make even XC decent interpreter. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
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imjx>rtance of a certain and steady supply of such olficers ; therefore, 
tliey should be most liberally dealt with, and every inducement held 
out to fitting men to enter and persevere in this career. 

Perhaps the chief difticulty in carrying outsuch plans will arise from 
these gentlemen themselves, and their ambition to pass out of the class 
of interpreters to that of vice-consuls and consuls, — a very laudable 
ambition, no doubt, and within reasonable limits a very legitimate 
one. Such prizes ought certainly to be open to their competition, as 
wc see they are in effect. it by no means follows, that a goml 
linguist in China will be good at everything else ; he may have a 
s})ecial aptitude for acquiring languages, and very little for the busi- 
ness of life ; or even from temper, habks, or other circun»stances, a 
special unfitLCss for such work as devolves upon the consuls may be 
man This it may be considered is to put an extreme case, and 
further, that there is something unfair in the general view the argu- 
ment is intended to enforce. Yet we hold it quite certain that all 
interpreters will not turn out fit men to be consuls and ministers in 
Cliiiia.^i^he only minister appointed to China who had any knowledge 
of tlie language, was unquestionably the most unpopular, if not the 
least successful, in his administration and negociations. It may 
tlierefore be very safely affirmed tliat otlicr and higher ipialificatioiis 
than a knowledge of Chinese are required — judgment, temper, vigour 
and decision, — a combination of moral and intellectual qualities 
by no means common. Although it is likely enough tlurt all young 
gentlemen, who acquire any knowledge of Chinese, will deem 
themselves hardly used if not rapidly made vice-consuls, consuls, 
or even ministers, and therefore as a general rule the interpreteis 
will always quarrel with their own sqmial vocation and wish to be 
soinetliing else; yet, considering the necessity of always having a largo 
and efficient staff of interpreters^ officially recognised in that ca))acity 
only, and always available as such, wc trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will firmly resist all pjgjjtensions calculated to intei’fere with this 
object. Much of the success, attending the administration of British 
affairs in China, must jnainly depend upon the supply of such agents: 
for wliatever may be tlic acquirements of tlic administrative officers 
in Cliiuose-r-and many wlw till the posts of consul will no dtvubt hei e- 
after possess a knowdedge of tho language,— the commercial and 
judicial business thrown upon them at any of the larger ports, will 
always monopolise so much qf their time that they must of necessity 
bo seconded by tlie services of an able and intelligent interpreter, 
whose more especial business it is to obtain a perfect knowledge and 
command of the poculiar'^language, its hieroglyphic construction and 
Oriental genius, and to devote Ids time to the appUcaiion of tliis 
knowledge by performing /die work of interpreter both in writing and 
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speaking. There will be work enough, and to spare, for two, and the 
consul could not find tlie time or go through the labor if he were to 
i umbine the two offices, li has been attempted more than once with 
the t'lce-consuls at Shanghai, and the attempt has always and signally 
fa'iled — either the officer's health has broken down under the double 
burden, or one or other of the departments has been neglected and 
fallen into confusion. No doubt there are many pleasanter employ- 
fneiits than interpreting a foreign language for others ; it can never 
be a very agreeable occupation, and many persons who have command 
of the language in which any business is discussed, are possessed 
of original ideas, and the talent to use them with go<^ effect 
in the management of public affairs, — ^which, of course, makes 
the part of a mouth-^iece all the more distasteful, l^rhaps with 
tlie proverbial advantages attaching to the position of a 
instead of a responsible actor, tbe interpreter sees better moves in 
the game than his principal, or at all events fancies he does ; but, 
assuining for a moment that such may be the fact, it by no means 
liillows, if the posts were reversed, and the interpreters w^re the 
players for a high stake, that the same Judicial blindness, ov a want of 
coinprelicnsive grasp of all the possible moves o^the game, might 
not descend on him together with the mantle of respmisihility. 
To all of wiiich arguments for and against the principle of 
making iiitefpreters vic^-consuls, consuls, and ministers, as fast as 
vacancies arise, there is this to be said which we consider conclusive : 
interpreters as a class — educated, able, and efficient men — there must 
he to meet the exigencies and wants of the service. That out of 
this select body of tei> or twelve there may occasionally, often 
perliaps, be fbiiud, after eight or ten years’ service in their own 
peculiar vocation, one eminently fitted for promotion to the adminis- 
trative oflice, by the qualities displayed in the conscientious and 
ungrudging performance of his duties as interpreter, may well be 
believed. Tliat tact and intimate perianal knowledge of affairs, 
and of the character and habits of the j^ple with whom they have 
to be transacted, which may he acquired in perfection^iy long-con- 
timie<l and zealous performance of interpretorial duties, are eminent 
t|ualilicati#ns. By all means, let any officer who has thase be eli- 
gible to tlie highest posts after having fulfilled the special object for 
which he was brought to China, and for which he was rear^ and 
trained at great public expense. Bu^ let it not be forgotten, on 
tlie other hand, that while the Government in this case would choose 
the fittest man out of ten, it has, for all administrative and govern- 
ing purposes, the power in England of riioosing tlie ablest an4 
the fittest man out of ten thousaud—a privilege not to be given 
YOL. II.— >:*0. II. * 30 
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up, though every interpreter were worthy to be considered a seventh 
wonder of the world ! 

We have been led to these reflections by the remembrance of a 
fierce controversy in the Hongkong papers some years ago, in 
which the interpreter's battle was fought'*^ with great outcry and 
clamour — by one of the number, no doubt,— as though they were an 
injured and oppressed class, agaiitst a party who, it must be confessed, 
seemed to have no true estimate of their value or legitimate claims to 
consideration. As is usual ^'in such cases, both parties went to 
extremes, and both were clearly wrong. The Government seems to 
have very judiciously steered a middle course, to havegiven the inter- 
preters opportunity, as occasions were presented, for exorcising tem- 
porarily the%nctions of vice-consul or consul when such officers were 
absc?!^’or their posts vacant, and then, having tested their capabilities, 
to have chosen the best for promotion, giving to the others, from 
the Chinese secretary downwards, fair and liberal salaries, varying 
from i8500 to £1,000 per annum, and rank wUh^ but after ^ the 
vice-consuls under whose orders' they must act. And now that Go- 
vernment has, though a little late, established a school of interpre- 
ters, we have an inrlication of their determination to secure the need- 
ful supply and to keep up a permanent class who shall be especially 
destined to exercise the office of interpreters. Such a ^class will bo 
always needed, and the liigher their qualifications the better it will be 
for the national interests. If, in addition to the essential qualities re- 
quired in our Ministers and Consuls, there were any mcansof securing 
a knowledge of the language, they w'ould bo by so much more 
efficient— r^f this there can be little qucstioif ; but as this can hardly 
be anticipated except in rare cases, the remedy does not lie in 
making a covenanted service of ten or twelve interpreters, who, like 
Aaron’s rod, would swallow up all beside rest sole rulers in 
the field, managers and administrators in China, on the supposition 
that with a knowledge of the language they must hold as by patent all 
other and more essential qualifications. For although a Minister or 
Consul withfrat an able interpreter, if himself ignorant of the lan- 
guage, might be curtailed of his usefulness , a linguist without 
other and higher qualitfes would be worse than usele.4’s; for he 
would be mischievous and dangerous just in tlie measure of his 
facility for making himself understood. 

Clive, Hastings and Wellesley in India were not proficients in 
Hindustani, and yet they did the State good service. By far the 
best despatches upon the state of affairs in China, which have been 
made public, with the clearest appreciation of the truth, and the 
least admixture of error, are some which have recently been laid before 
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Congress in the United States, addressed to the Government by 
Colonel Marshall, the late Commissioner in China. He was a 
lawyer by profession, though also a Colonel — ^a keen Kentucky man, 
a little rough withal, who had never before been ou|^ of the States. 
He not only was ignofant of the language, hut laboured under 
the further disadvantage of remaining only a short time in the coun* 
try ; being nearly stationary at one place, Shanghae, and having no 
European interpreter, but only a Canton linguist. We shall have 
occasion to refer to. these despatches Again as we proceed, but in 
regard to our present argument — that there are other, higher, and far 
more essential qualifications than a mere acquaintance with the lan- 
guage — we will say heje, that for his sound judgment and statesman- 
like views, with a clear insight into what was passing ar^nd him in 
China (always excepting a certain monomania he brought withJiim 
from Kentucky about the British and their aims. and plottings,) 
and the policy to be adopted, in reference to China and the 
legitimate interests of his own country, he is deserving of very 
high praise. We doubt whether the whole body of interpreters— 
educated men, familiar with the people- and the language, — liave ever 
produced anything to be compared with these d^patches in prac- 
tical value. 

While thus glancing over our authorities and their several claims, 
we see a new book notice^ by the public press — “Impressions of China 
and the present Revolution, its Progress and Prospects,' ' by Captain 
Fishbourne, the Commander of the JSfemes, which took Sir John 
Bonham when he made liis trip to Nanking, then in possession of the 
insurgents. We sliall hope to see this work before we conclude, but in 
the mean time, with some knowledge of its sanguine author and his 
opinions, taken in connection with tlie various notices which reach us, 
we judge that it forms awery perfect antithesis to our argument, and 
must furnish tlie interpreters with an amusing instance of the mischief 
of not learning the language — of the fallacy of any man hoping to give 
a true impression of what he only imperfectly understands ; but more 
especiallyit must shew into what a bottomless sca*oferrora#nd mistakes 
a foreigner, governed by a fixed idea, must inevitably fall, who, with no 
knowledgd*either of the people or their language, sits down to write 
a book on “ Cliina — its Revolution, Progress and Prospects." At the 
same time we are bound to add our conviction that no familiarity with 
the Chinese language would in this instance have been of the least 
avail to put the gallant Captain right, or in any way have applied Sk 
corrective to what the Spectator terms “ the groundless hopes, and 
headlong reasonings of a sanguine man engilged in riding a hobby.’*^ 

Our lazarist and apostolic missionary will prove, we think, a safer 
guide ; although he does not always see men and things as they pass 
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before him through perfectly cloudless glasses, yet upon the whole he 
has in a remarkable degree the imj)ortant requisites of a sound judg- 
ment, clear head, and competent knowledge of the language ; while" 
the geiiiid huin^lr of the man, with a Rabelaic wit piercing through 
here and there, gives piquancy to his observations on the character 
and habits of the people he travels among, — ^aow as a concealed 
missionary, and lastly as the honored guest of the Emperor and vice- 
roys, with a red girdle to his frock's waist, a yellow cap to his head, 
imperial colours, palanquins &nd escorts. Surely never was prisoner 
escorted with so much lion^ir before through the length and breadth 
of a vast empire ! The bill of charges to the various authorities 
must have^been something curious to see, ^nd well calculated to 
grave in the hearts of those who had to pay, a pleasant reminiscence 
of 'Sseign missionaries and their tour through China, nominally at the 
Emperor’s expense, and very certainly at that of his officers and 
subjects. Never was audacity more triumphant, or submission to 
the wildest assumptions more farcical or absolute. Viue M. line ! 
Wo have no fault to find with him, since it could be done, — and were 
a little disposed to sympathize with him when he felt that it was a 
question, whetherhe should assume all these airs, and, prisoner as he 
was, rule with a rod of iron those in whose custody he travcllcil en 
prince; or be hustled through tlie empire ignominiously at the risk 
of his life, exposed to perish of hardship or ^rvation by the way, and 
to be cast into the earth with indifference, ashaRhappened to rnorethan 
one of his fraternity within these ten years! We agree with him ; tlio 
alternative w as very much this : — lie and his companions, if at the 
mercy of tlieChinese, would have been lost; hll the officials would have 
made what they could out of the expenses allowed, eacli trying to out- 
do the other by clieating and lying more unboundedly, more pitilessly; 
whereas, the Chinese, at the ordersof two Fre’hch missionaries, were not 
. so much to be pitied,after all, buttobclanghwl at, which was inevitable. 
These assumptions, however, of M. Hue were carried to theliighest pitch 
of extravagance; as when Ke went into the tribunal of a Prefect wdio 
had jurisdi(?tion over large districts, and taking the Jiulgo’s sciitheld 
a public court, acquitted a Cliristiaii Chinjse whom he found in 
chains, and ended by censuring and dismissing from his escort the 
mandarin under whoso charge he^ travelled. Audacity could no 
further go — so then he closed the court. What grave lessons these 
narratives convey to those who can read tlio characters in which they are 
written ! To do this is the work that lies before us. ^ 

Oii'tho present great movement in China, (for great it is In extent 
and duration, however wanting in unity of design or well defined 
character) its progress and probable issue, M. Hue makes some 
very excellent remarlvs 
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“ And now what will be the result of this Chinese insurrection ? Will ils 
promoters succeed in their design of establishing a new dynasty, and a new 
Hvorship, more in harmony with their lately adopted faith ? Or will the son 
of heaven have power to re-establish tlie throne so roug^ shaken ? The 
recent course of events is ,,too ^ imperfectly known to appears also 

too little decisive, to enable us to determine these questions. 

** Yet notwithstanding the impossibility of forming any well grounded 
opinion on the probable issue of the struggle, the journalists of Europe have de- 
clared that were the Tartar dynasty once overthrown the nation would 
merely return into its traditional course. It seems to us that this is an error. 
What is called the Chinese system has reall^ no existence; for tliis expression 
can be understood in no other sense than by Supposing it opposed to a Tartar 
system. Now there is not and never was a Tartar system. The Mantchoo 
race has, indeed, imposed its yoke upon China, but has had scarcely any 
influence on the Chinese %iind ; it hiis not been able to do m^h more than 
introduce some slight modifleations into the national costume, and forced the 
conquered people to shave their heads and wear a tail. The Chinese bav^dMcn 
governed mostly by the same institutions after as before the conquest. They 
have always remained faithful to the tradition of their ancestors, and have in 
fact in a great measure absorbed the Tartar race and imposed upon it thcir 
own manners and civilization. ' 

** China differs in this, iis in other respects^ widely from Europe. The 
coifntless revolutions and political convulsions of which it hiis been the theatre 
have destroyed nothing, and fur the simple reason, that one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the Chinese character Is a profoun3, in some measure 
religious, veneration for ancient institutions and all things ancient. After every 
successive revolution this extraordinary people has applied itself to reconstitute 
the past and rccal the antique traditions, in order not to depart from the rites 
established by their ancestors, and this is one of the circumstances that may 
serve to explain how this nation, which at so early a period attained soremaik- 
able a degree of civilization, has remained stationary and made no progress for 
centuries. 

“ Can it he hoped, nevertheless, that the present insurrection will bring any 
inodifleation in this state of things? We must be permitted to doubt this. 
It is even probable that the unsympathising disposition of the Chinese towards 
the nations of the West wil| remain what it has always been. China is far from 
being open ; and whatever may be said, we believe that our Missions have very 
little to hope there.” 

On the other hand he observes with equal reason : — 

*• This vast Empire, which for so long a tfme has* appeared- to be sunk in 
the most profound political apathy, and which even the warlike operations ot 
the English scarcely seem to have disturbed, — this colossus has been suddenly 
shaken to id very foundations by one of those terrible storms that can scarcely 
pass over a nation without effecting some change in its ancient forms ; which 
leave behind chem sometimes better institutions, but always much of desolation 
and ruin. 

“It may appear scarcely credible that apftty revolt of banditti should have 
increased t^ueb an extent as to become formidable, and assume a sort of 
nationsd chapter ; but for those who are acquainted with China and its 
history ‘it will not seem very surprising. This country has always been tbo 
classic ground of revolutions, and its annals are hut the narrative of a long 
series of popular commotions and political vicissitudes. In the period of time 
between the year 1*20 when the Franks entered* Caul and lb 1 1 when Louis 
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XIV. ascended the throne of Fntnee nnd the Tartars established tbemsekes in 
Pekin, a period of twelve hundred and twenty four years, China underwent 
fifteen changes of dynasty, all accompanied by frightful civil wars. 

Since the i ny^io n or the Mantchoo Tartar race, the nation has appeared, it 
is true, quite m4tt||^nt to the political situation of the country, and altogether 
absorbed in mate^Kei^oymeiits, but in the bosom of this sceptical and avari- 
cious people there has always remained a powerful and vivacious spark that 
the Tartar Government has never been able to extirpate ; secret societies have 
been formed alt over the Empire, the members of which have seen with 
impatience the Mantchoo domination, and cherished the idea of overthrowing 
it to obtain a national Governmerft. These innumerable coni^piraturs were all 
ready for revolt, and predetermined to support it, let the signal come from 
whence it might, whether from a discontented viceroy or a highway jrobber. 
On the other hand, the agents of Government bad contributed not a little 
by their conduct to provoke the outbreak. Their ainheard of exactions had 
filled up tlie measure of wrong doing, and great numbers of the Chinese, some 
drjjgyi^by indignation, and others by poverty and despair, joined the ranks of 
the insurgents, for the sake of even a remote chance of ameliorating their con- 
dition, certain that they could not be more oppressed let the new Government 
be as bad as it might.*' 

Notliing caij^be more rational or sensible than these remarks ; they 
are full of trutu. i\gain — 

•* It is also far from impossible that another cause, but little apparent, may 
really have exercised consideraWe influence in the explosion of tliis Chinese 
insurrection ; namely, the latent infiltration of European ideas put in circula- 
tion in the free ports* and along the coast by tl»e commerce of the Western 
nations, and carried by the Missionaries into the heart of the Empire, and 
to the most remote provinces. The people at large care little 'enough about 
what is thought or done by Europeans, whose very existence is all but un- 
known to them i but the educated classes do at present think much of foreign 
nations, and cultivate geography with great succe?^. We have often in our 
journeys met with mandarins, who had very correct notions of European affiiirs, 
and it is these learned men who give the tone to opinion, and regulate the 
course of popular thought, so that the common people may well be following 
the impulse of European ideas, without knowing so much as the name of 
Europe.” 

This also may be very true, and yet the number of such manda- 
rins, who have any tr^^e knondedgo of either Europeans oir Geography, 
or love for^either, we believe to be infinitesimally small ; and we 
very much doubt whether, few as are these scattered rays, any light 
or stimulus penetrates beyond such small centres so as lo reach the 
dense masses of ignorant and prejudiced Chinese. ■ Sen^ once high in 
office in Tokien, had indeed made great progress, and the Geography 
he published was ati iihnence stride in advance. What its benefit 
may have been to his countrymen we cannot say ; to himit has been, 
we believe, disgr^e and ruin ; for although the imine<MtG cause of* 
these was the domiciliation within the city walls of Foochow of some 
English and American Missionaries, in spite of great opposition, both 
on the part ofxhe Chinese authorities and people, the way lo them had 
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been paved by his known habits of intercourse with the consuls and 
other Europeans and the liberal tone of his work. Some two or three 
others of his class have been met with. Men, however, who have any 
but the most distorted ideas of lohat we are^ and thwnost inveterate 
dislike to all which, as we flatter ourselves, distinguishes us favorably 
from Oriental races, and the Chinese especially, are as scarce as 
pearls in the ocean, — ^and as hard to find. The whole influence of the 
official and of the literary class from which such men are recruited, and 
who as a body have necessarily mufth to say in forming and 
guiding any public opinion that may exist in China, is hostile to 
foretgiierSf and they neglect no means of keeping fresh all the true 
and false impressions wiich originally gave rise to the hostility of the 
people. They both fear and Imie ns — and so do the peBple under 
them ; — and where the fear is strongest, there also is the hatred T?mt 
uneasy and inveterate. We do not by these remarks mean to question 
the accuracy of M. Hue’s concluding inference, that there is a latent 
infiltration of European ideas from the five ports, and from the fre- 
quent contact of Chinese with western nations in California, Australia 
and* elsewhere. We are disposed even to estimate the influence thus 
imperceptibly penetrating among the people, as 'iiie of the great 
elements of change at work in these insu#ectionary movements — the 
leaven which helps to raise, and set the whole mass fermenting. We 
can only hope that the ikial product will be something lietter in 
(juality, and easier of digestion to the European stomach, than the 
mass of Chinese ignorance and animosity has hitherto proved to be. 

One or two more extracts will put before our readers by far the 
best and most coinprelieifcive view of Chinese affairs and people— 
the most judicious as regard the points selected, and the most 
accurate in delineation — that has been before tlie public for many 
years. • 

" One of tbe most remarkable aspects of the insurrection is the religious cha- 
racter that its chiefs have sought from its very coinmencement to impress upon it.. 
Every one must be struck With the new doctrines with which the ^proclamation 
and manifestoes of the Pretender and his Generals have been filled. The unity of 
God has beenjj^istinctly expressed ; and around this fundamental dogma have been 
grouped a number of ideas borrowed from the old and new Testaments. Wat 
})as been declared at the same time to Idolatry and to the , Tartar dynasty ; for 
after having defeated the Imperial troops, and overthroyrtf*:ltlte authority of tlie 
Mandarins, the insurgents have never failed to ^dest^gl^e pagodas and mas- 
sacre the bonzes, 

^ ** As soon :),s these facts became known in Europe, it whs eagerly proclaimed 

I everywhere, that the Chinese nation bad decided on embracing Christiaiiity, 
and the Bible Society did not fail to claim the merit hnd glory of this marvel- 
lous conversion ; we do not, however, give the slightest credit to the alleged. 
Christianity of the insurgents, and the religious and mystical sentiments ex- 
pressed in these manifestoes inspire us with no great confidence/'’ 

I 
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Hue goes on to show that, oven were it otherwise, it is by no 
means necessary to have recourse to the Protestant Propaganda to 
account for the Christian ideas more or less remarketl in the procla- 
mations of th^revolutionary chiefs — a very natural and perhaps 
well-founded line of argument for the Lazalrist Missionary to take, 
who for fourteen years had toiled — with other books than Protestant 
tracts or Bibles, and with other means than those which Protestant 
Missionaries employ — in the heart of China, and far beyond in tlie 
wilds of Tartary, where mevor foot of Protestant priest or 
missionary yet has trodden. We forgive him even the sneer at 
the self-glorification of th.e Bible Societies and their supporters, 
eager to claim the merits of what appeared the miraculous conversion 
of a wholdraoe to Christianity — ^and Prokdant Christianity too— a 
who until that day had been steeped in materialism and were 
sceptical even in their idolatry, maiigrc “ Bibles prudently deposited 
by the Methodists on the sea-shore.** Not that we tliiiik his sneer 
is deserved by the many earnest aiul excellent men employed by 
Protestant missions in China to spread a knowledge of the Gospel ; 
but we do think the means {>iit in action by Ihotestant missions are, 
humanly speakiiig, aUoijether infulequide to the toorki and for ike 
most imrt very iU-adapied effect their end among the Chinese. 

Of the vast exportations of Bibles, in consequence of the impulse 
given by the exaggerated and wihl reports iront home as to tlie Pro- 
testant and Christian character of the revolution— reports conveyed by 
some of the more sanguine among Protestant missionaries as well as by 
some rather shallow enthusiasts among laymen, like Ca})tain Fish- 
bourne, and falling njion such inflammable stuff as generally can be 
housed in Exeter Hall — all we will say at present is, tliat according to 
our belief, they began in error, and will end in failure and disappoint- 
ment. Nay more, the use which these rude i»stnimcnts of good or evil 
have in their ignorance made of the Bible, and such scripture loro 
as lias come to them, is so revolting, its direction so wrong and appli- 
cation so blaspiicmons, tl<at it lends arguments of singular iiirce 
to the Chiwch whicli contends that the Bible without “ oral in- 
struction and enVigbtencd guidance,*’ is more sure to teach error than 
truth to an ignorant people — error all ti\e move fatal tlift..t it seems 
to restu\Km Divine authority. No pagan na.>ion will probably e'^'ev be 
converted by other n^ns than those by which Christianity was first 
propagated, which Wi|||piuIo^cd under inspiration, and by express com- 
mand — the preaching of the word by men of earnest spirit and tlevote«J 
lives. The plan adopted by our missionaries, of dispersing countless' 
Bibles and Ti^ts froAi the coast, is too like casting seeds on the 
waters in tlio vague hope that perhaps some one may reach the 
shore, and take root. - 
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These views, very deliberately formed, and after long observation 
of our missions iu the East, will not bo acceptable, we know, at 
Exeter Hall, or in the Bible and Missionary Societies. They will bo 
denoiinccd, no doubt, bj Captain Eishbounie with the well-meaning 
vehemence natural to that gentleman; and many (not ally) but 
many missionaries employed in China, of very earnest piety, will 
condemn and protest against them. Nevertheless we must speak 
the truth even at the risk of oiFending good and worthy men, and 
cannot consent to make our judgmehts blind on so important a 
matter. We believe there is a vast waste of money and time in the 
machinery devised l>y t)ur Protestant missions in China. We are 
strongly of opinion that tlie ivhole work is yet to doy and must be set 
about in a totally different way with better system, and %'ith other 
means and appliances. We do not tliink the Roman Catholic ‘lint- 
sions have miicli to rejoice in, and, to do M. Hue justice, he takes no 
exaggerated view of the fruit of so much effort during successive 
ceiitLiries, but laments over the poorness and uncertain value of 
the harvest. But, regarding the missions set on foot by the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch as merely liuman instruments, we believe them to 
be immeasurably iu advance of ours in perfect organization, iu com- 
mand of never failing and efficient in^ruments, in continuity of 
purpose, iu concentrated power, and in the ap])lication of all the means 
which a profound kiiowlcSge of human nature and the special circum- 
stances could suggest, as well and closely adapted to the end in view. 
Jn all these points there can be no comparison between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant missions in China; and in one aspect the 
contrast is disheai’tcTiiiig.^ The sums of money which the pious iu 
both coninmiiities devote to the wortliy object they*have at heart is 
far larger iu the Protestant than the l^'lpaI ; and if tliis is to our 
credit in one sense, it is* lamentably to our discredit in another ; 
tor with move limited means the Roman missionaries do the most. 
They maintain the largest missions, found the greatest number 
of schools, sjirend them wider, and osftiblish.an infijiitely larger 
iniinlier of institutions of a charitable and benevolent cliaracter, for 
the vcsciio of deserted children, and the succour of the destitute, in 
(‘very parf*of China, where they have stations, and are planted. 
T\\e 1)1 o(kI of martyrs has plentifully watered the ground, and 
they never want energetic men to ffU up Uieiv ranks caused by 
vacancies. We wish we could see as mu%h t®fc is good and elTectivo 
in the scattered, iji-combined and often worse devised efforts w’e 
make ourselves, with lavish expenditure of funds, and only slow 
and doubtful returns. But the root of the evil with ns lies deeper 
tlian in the outward want of adaptation of moans to the end ; that is, if 
wo It)ok at a mis.sioii as a piece of human nftichinery. i[%c Roman 

V(»^. ir.— NO. II. • " IU 
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Catliolic missions have the priceless advantage — whatever the country 
of the missionaries— of one faith, one creed, one form of worship. The 
Protestants liave many creeds, and unfortunatly so diverse^ tliat to the 
Cliinese, a shrewd and observant people in their scepticism, it may 
well appear the Romanists are right, when they say, “ We come 
to instruct you in the gospel and the true faith, one and the same 
in every clime and every age. These Protestants teacli you 
they know not what, and as many different religions as tliere are 
missions.” How much truth there is in this, let any one say, who 
goes to one of tlie five ports, where he will find all in the same 
locality, — ministers who preach and who -deny the divinity of 
Christ, those who keep the Sabbath on Sunday and those wht) 
religiously ^observe it on Saturday because so Moses commandcil 
the^Jews. There are Baptists and Anabaptists, missionaries 
of the Church of England, with their forms, and those wlio abolish 
all set forms and liturgies. There are Missionaries who cannot agree 
in any one thing, not even as to the name God! — a philological <[ues- 
tion it will be said ; but with the Cliinese it is something altogether 
different; it is a question of lohat God is— according to the charac- 
ters used in theii;.langiiage. What conclusion can they come to — 
tliese rationalising and sceptic heathens? Whore there are many 
opinions on matters of essential moment there must bo error — 
the want of unity in the teaching, many creeds and diversity of forms, 
are destructive of all faith in any one. “Agree among yourselves, 
and then convert your brethren,” This is in effect tlie resuFt to 
which the Chinese come — if there be any fixed truth in tlie endl('-^s 
variety of forms and cretnls, they are dispo5-ed to believe it must bo 
with the li(jman 6;itliolic missionaries, who are numerous, composetl 
of individuals of many nations, but always agreed as to both. Cainvc 
wonder that such sliould be their Voncbisioif ‘/—^to wliat other could 
they come ? 

Minor (jucstioiis we pass over ; they arc dwarfed into insigni- 
ficance by this inonsjcr obstacle to all progrcvss. Thus tlie con- 
trast between the liveS' of many professing Christians among the 
Europeans with wliomthe Chinese at the ports become acquainted, 
and the doctrines of the Gospel, is not calculated to ‘give them 
exalted notions of the efficacy of the latter iii promoting the }>ractice 
of virtue. But w'c will not stop to discuss this, nor the relative efficacy 
of a ceremonial or a#absl«'act form of vForship for an idolatrous 
people, nor the delicate question vrhether the enforced celibacy and 
i^rfect assimilation of the Romish missionaries in costume, moilcs of 
living, &c. to tlie ChincSe with whma they live^ or the comparative 
^ecularity and isolation, as it were, of the Protestant missionaries, with 
their Euro|jean houses, chesses,— all having more or less of foreigii 
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luxury— their wives and cliildrcn, and the necessary household cares 
and interests which all these bring with them, be upon the whole the 
bettor system. It is very easy to see that eacli Jtas advantages and 
draw bacl^ inseparable from it as a rule. If they only aU taught the same 
religion — one creed— onfi language — one set of forms — one faith in 
essence and in form — ^all other adverse elements would sink out ot 
view, and be trivial in effect. But with existing and irreconcileable 
diversities, nothing seems nwre hopeless than progress ; and were it 
more likely, the religious wars of Europe would only loom in the 
distance instead of love to God on high, peace and good*wiU towaids 
men. Therefore do we say with M. Hue : — for these and many other 
cogent reasons dravrn fijpni what we have seen with our eyes and lieard 
with our own ears, we are not sanguine regarding tlie future, however 
large the number of Bibles subscribBcl for by well-intentioned peoplggt 
Ijomo, and distributed along the coast of China by ecjiially weli-inten- 
lioncd missionaries there ; and we must agree with him in not giving 
tlic slightest credit to the alleged Christianity of the present move- 
ment in China. Its secret springs are soc'ial and political, not 
religious, though it has gathered up in its tortuous course some 
fragments of Judaism and Christianity. Yet do we see much wisdom 
anti truth in the following rcnmrks of M. Hue, witli which we must 
close our own, upon a subject of such deep interest 

*‘TIi 6 new fuitli proclainif^ by the insurrectional Government, though vague 
and ill-defined, docs nevertheless, it must be acknowledgeil, indicate great pro- 
gress ; it is an immense step in the path that leads to the truth. This initiation 
of China into ideas so opposed to the scepticism of the masses, and their coarse 
tendencies, is, perhap.s, a symptom of that mysterious march of all nations 
towards unity which is spoken of by Count l)e Maistre, and which, according 
to the expression which he borrows from the sacred writings, we ought to 
* salute from afar' ; but for the present || appears to us difficult to see in tho 
chief of this Cliinese insurrection anything else than a kind of Chinese Maho- 
met, seeking to establish Bis power by fire and sword, and crying to his 
fanatical partisans, * There is no God liut God, and Tien*te is the younger 
brother of Jesus Christ!' ** 

We have said that whatever influence religion may be supposed 
to exercise in these revolutionary outbreaks, the chief causes of dis- 
ttirbance, and the universal prevalence cither of indifference or dis- 
affection, iRe to be sought elsewhere, — in social and political abuses. 

In Mr. Meadows’ notes written as far back as 1847, we see proof 
that thoughtful men could distinctly foresee what was coming, and 
were even then aware of causes in opvatioif which sooner or later 
must leail to political convulsion. M. Hue, as we have seen, 
lays most stress upon a certain powerful though latent spark of 
national feeling against the Tartar domiifation which Itas been 
MHonldering these 200 years, ever ready to break out into open vio- 
lence, and which has been the animating p^nciple of all that system 
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of secret Triad Societies, which have spread over the land like the 
network of canals everywhere intersecting the country and foraning 
its hjgh roads ; upon tlie exactions and oppressions of the Mandarins 
which drove large sections of the community to poverty and despera- 
tion ; and lastly, upon a less apparent bift influential cause — the 
infiltration of European ideas circulated from the five ports and along 
the coast; nor are we disposed to question the correctness of our 
author in supposing that these were real and influential causes in 
operation. Mr. Meadows by anticipation saw, and very plainly 
indicated in three principal defects of the Chinese Governnieiit, 
causes which, from the magnitude and galling nature of tho 
abuses tliey generated, could not fail to lead to an evil re- 
sult at n* distant period^ if no remedy were applied. The 
f irst of these he conceives to be the system, under the Code of 
civiT office, of making Mandarins responsible for avast number ol 
things over which they cannot possibly exercise any control^ which 
responsibility of course they seek to evade, and in doing so resort to 
means productive of great social and moral evils, the authority of 
Blackstone to the contrary notwithstanding. This leads among other 
matters to the quashing of prosecutions or proceedings against crimi- 
nals — since the existence of crime is a punishable offence in the 
Maiulaviu under whose jurisdiction it is committed — and the conse- 
quent iinuHUiity of all who arc guilty. Another glaring defect in tho 
existing Chinese institutions which Mr. Meadows describes, is tho 
totally inadequate pav given to the Mandarins and public officers, in 
consequence of which they are all as a body obliged to resort to 
extortion, and the receipt of bribes, wherewy^h to make an income; 
and as the people know both the necessity and the means adopted, 
they acquiesce in a system demoralizing to all parties and destructive 
of all justice or respect for the law. lienee in tho whole country 
corruption and injustice abound ; tlie great difference between what 
the Chinese call the good and the bad Mandarin being, that 
while the former makes tl^ people pay for justice (as wc do in 
England) the latter ieUs injmtice to the highest bidder.” Lastly, 
the sale of places, ranks, and appointments, of every kind, and the 
accumulation of duties very distinct in their nature — su»k as those 
of Revenue Collectors, Judges, Sheriffs, Coroners^all on one officer, 
are grievous and manifold evils. The system dases up the avenues 
of office to a large cli^of educated but popr literati, a very in- 
fluential puts in utterly incompetent people to offices of 

great respot^||pty, deprives office of its prestige,, and robs tho 
lower orders pjf Iheir legitimate prizes in the official careers which theo- 
retinally are open to all, and only given to merit ascertained bv 
public competitiou and (^amination. Here is a list of defects and 
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abuses, long onoiigli and grave enough no doubt to lay the founda- 
tions of insurrection in a deeply root^ and wide-spread dissatisfaction 
without hope of improvement. Disordered iiuances too have been 
the sure precursors of political revolutions every where, as exactions 
under the head of taxati<fn have generally been the exciting cause, 
and in China during the last ten years both these dangers added 
to all the others have been steadily advancing to a culminating point, 
until the whole system has broken down under the ever-increasing 
weight laid upon it. • 

I f this be a tolerably correct review of the determining causes of 
the existing insurrection, we must see, in reference to the probable 
issue, that there is nothing encouraging in prospect. To correct 
the monstrous abuses that have grown up until they bteame into- 
lerable, nothing short of their radical reform and the puriftc^t 
tion and remodelling of the whole administrative system could 
hold out a hope of permanent improvement or peace ; and even if 
this had not the grievous difficulty to encounter of entailing a largely 
increased annual expenditure for civil expenses, still the Iiopelessness 
ot making in less than two or tlirce generations either judges or 
peo[)le moderately honest and truthful — on which after all nuist 
greatly depend the means and feasibility of any extensive or radical 
reform — is ^ only too manifest. Keniedy from tho founUiiii of 
(lovcrninent in China — iJie Court of Pekin — is not to be looked for; 
and what is the alternative ? Success to the revolutionary Ixjdies, 
their amalgamation, anda change of dynasty with an improved admiiiis- 
iiation on somewliat of tlie old model? This is by far the brightest 
and highest good within j:he limits of the possible ; but if wo discuss 
probabilities, such a result seems wholly out of the jxditical horizon. 
The total destruction of all the insurrectionists, and the permanent 
re-establishment of ordeii under the present dynasty, must be con- 
fessed to be equally hopeless, even if it were to be desired as a 
choice of evils. 

That which alone seems to be a proljfible issue is the indefinito 
prolongation of this internecine war with all its* attendant and ever 
iiicreasing horrors and misery- Insurrection, like a slow disease 
under a bwd doctor, is sapping all the vital powers of tlie country, 
and reducing the patient to a state of helpless inanition, in which all 
the elements of order, government, and finance disappear ; and a 
state, of social and political disorganimtiyi supervenes to tho despair 
of all good men. This is what the Chinese, it appears to us, have to 
fear. Wo too may well dread, as foreigners having political 
relations and largo commercial interests^ to maintain with a 
country in a state of ]>olitical convulsion, that neitlier trade^nqr 
diplomacy will find any field for action. worst evil alike to the 
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CliinesG nation and ourselves, woidd be the absence of all government^ 
and a state of universal anarchy ; and with this, or wo are much 
mistaken, the empire is now seriously menaced. 

Let us hear what the American Coiiuiiissioner has to say on this 
subject. After tracing the victorious march W the insurgent columns 
from the southern limits of the empire to the Yellow River, lie 
remarks : — 

“ I h«w noticed the extravagance of the press both of England and America 
in commenting upon this rebellicm. Some regard it as the most momentous 
event since Constantine unfurled the banner of the Cross, and as promising to 
exert an influence over Asia as powerful as did that event over tlie Roman 
empire. The theology of renovated Asia will probably only be settled after 
persecutions of sects, doctrinal strife, and the overthrew of all existing civiliza- 
tion, as was^he case in the example cited ; but if the fate of Asia should be 
simil ar to that of Europe, the fortunate individual who shall represent the 
0^ed Slates some five centuries hence may be the first to inform his govern- 
ment of the rc-estabiishment of order, and the dawn of a new civilization in 
China. So many centuries were passed in the darkness of the middle ages. 

I believe that I am by my nature as zealous for progress — liberal pro- 
gress — as any one of my countrymen. I sincerely sympathise with every 
piipular movement designed to give liberal institutions to a country, to elevate 
the condition of the people, or to promote a more general and enlightened 
system of internatfonal intercourse. But I see none of these stimulants 
to my sympathy in this rebellion. I look upon it as a war of factions waged for 
power merely, without principle. It is only the harbinger of a storm winch 
IS shortly to overwhelm* the commerce, industrial interests, and whatever 
there is of attainment and civilization in China. 

“ I believe that, when the Tartar dynasty shall have been overthrown, the 
fate of China will be the sport of chance. 1 shall not be surprised to behol'i 
a wave from Christendom overwhelming the sons nf Attila in tlu*ir nalivo 
land, just as his hordes overran western Europcr If this docs not i»ccur, it 
will not be for the want of desire to swell the limits of empires already estnh- 
lisbed upon the ruins of Persia and India, built upon the sacrificed rights and 
blood of the weak and helpless. Should western nations restrain ihvir hands, 
China will be divided among the leaders of clans, Who will be created chiefs or 
kings of small principalities, and a long civil war alone will solve the problem 
of her future destiny. There is one counterpoise only to the most absolute 
disorganization and violent anarchy. Men must submit. The earth can 
scarcely maintain this pepulatiofr, and the people must devote a portion of their 
time to the procurement of food and raiment. This necessity will modify the 
progress and reign of disorder to a limited extent. The philanthropist can 
only rest upon the hope, that through this requisition to stay tift ravages of 
war, until man can extract his bread from the bosom of. earth, a middle class 
may assert its power, and, in the sequel, assume control of the future destiny 
of China. 

** As to the progress of the wbellion, I repeat, (tliat you may fix the fact 
in your mind,) that the masses of the working people and business men of 
China have not engaged at all in this war, and, above all things, desire repose 
and peace. The rebels nowhere attempted to institute government upon 
a basis different from the existing organization under the empire, and, if 
successful, will, only change the not the substance or forms— of 

government/* 
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While these despatclies are in our hand we cannot resist quoting, 
for the benefit and inorni edification of our readers, one or two of 
the many illustrations tliis ingenuous commissioner atjd Kentucky 
ranger fresh from the West, gives of the amusing way in which a 
really shrewd and sensible man in many respects is liable to be run 
away with by a national prejudice overlaying his better judgment : — 

“ I am gratified that the President has left to my own judgment the 
propriety of m^operation with the British authorities in Chinese uifairs, 
'J'liere is a natural prejudice against English people in the bosoms of the 
Chinese, which induces resistance to every request Great Britain can make. 
China gives to Knyland no privilege that is not "extorted hy fear. This 
prejudice lias been confessed to me by Chinese officials ; and the reluctance to 
allow a privilege to Knglaad has been assigned, privately, more than once, as 
a reason for refusing to concede more to the United States. China tas not been 
inattentive to the policy of Great Britiun in India, and actually trembles ^fjqr 
her own safety — think not without good cause — for Great Britain has exhibitea 
in her eastern conquests neither fear of Heaven nor love of justice among 
men. Nevertheless, 1 will obey your in.structions to confer freely when a 
conference shall promise to be advantageous, and the confidence shall appear 
to be reciprocal between tlie Britisli minister arnl myself — an event 1 am 
not simple enough to anticipate from my past experience and observation/’ 

As may iie imagined, the co^-operdtion left to his qjvn judgment was 
not of a Very effective or cordial nature. We remember hearing, 
wlien It was aquestion ^Yhether a collective proclamation frotn the minis- 
tcM's of the throe powers slaeuld be issued, to prevent the evil fate \vlii(‘h 
some inontlis* later hefcl tlie unfortunate city of Shanghae — the pillage 
and destruction of the place by a baud of Triads ; and when it was per- 
fectly in the power of those Ministers to liave prevented it, if they had 
.simply dechiretl tliat in tbe interest of honest men, both Chinese ami 
foreigners, it should mt be 2)ermiHed^ that a draft was sent him by 
the English minister for approval, wliich was returned in pieces 
patched togetlicr, with various cuttingsout, additions, and emendations, 
ami among the rest a characteristic Jwadiny of his own, running some- 
thing in this fasliioii — “ Tlie citizens of the United States of 
America and the subjects of Great Britain and France” ! Of course 
nothing was practicable wdth such a co-operator, and the measure 
which promised immunity from utter ruin to a population of some 
aOjUOO iiltfJibitauts w^as never adopted. There is indeed a “ national 
prejudice against English people but that of the Chinese is milk 
and water compared with the thorough feeling of such friends as 
Colonel Marshall ! lie often carries it^ven to a pitch of drollery. 

The prejudice has been confessed to me by Chinese officials, and 
the reluctance to allow a privilege to England lias been assigned, 
privately (no doubt), more than once as a 'reason for refusing to 
concetle more to the United States” ! Oh simple Colonel Marshall 1 
and weg? you really gfilled by such a 5taIe|Cliinese trick as this ? 
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How odteh do you tliink tlte utter unserupulousuess of the Americans 
lias been quoted to British authorities by these same honest and 
confidential friends of yours— •“ the Chinese officials**— as a reason 
wliy they could not., enter into an^angements otherwise admitted to 
be most desirable? But the difference was in the /oh of such 
worthy reasons— we fancy we have no tyro in the East who would 
not at once appreciate at its true value the sincerity and truth of 
arguments like these. A shrewd man was Colonel Marsliall, when 
he kept clear of the Britishets ; but on that subject — ^we hope to be 
forgiven — it is our private opinion, he was not quite sane. It may 
be but too true that in our conquests in India and elsewhere wc 
have not as a nation always had the purest motives or the most 
scrupulous*^ regard for the rights of aborigines or others ; but is 
iiifire no nation on the other side of the Atlantic of whom this might 
bo said with equal truth ; who have exhibited in their seizure 
of territory and wars against races “ neither fear of Heaven mr 
love of justice among men'* ? They should have clean hands who 
undertake to cast reflections on tliejj neighbours, and before Colonel 
Marsliali writes again in this school-boy strain, wo hojie he will 
look at home, and learn what large need of charity all men have wlu> 
set about to judge and castigate their kindred, or deal in national 
censures. 

But as a statesman, Colonel Marshall 1ms yet to learn also, tliat 
nothing so thoronglily incapacitates men in responsible positions from 
arriving at the truth, or forming any correct judgment of wliat their 
neigli hours and rivals may really be aI)out, as a thorough-going, in- 
discriminating hatred, lliey are continnaJly over-reaching tliem- 
^eives, and spend their lives in discovering mare’s nests of the most 
monstrous dimensions, missing the real eggs which are under their 
eyes. Here is an amusing specimen : — ■ ® 

** I presume you will a!reu<!y liave seen from Sir G. Bonliam*s despatclios 
to the toreign Office, detailing Hie incidents of his voyage in April last, lijat the 
assumptions of the rebel court frevented a personal interview between him ami 
the rebel chief, and that the former returned to Shanghae little wiser than l>o 
went, unless he formed a secret convention with his rebel majesiys minister 
0/ states** ^ 

From any ono else oug would take this, italics anu all, as a piece of 
grave raillery at Sir George’s supposed failure, over whicli our wortliy 
ally IS chuckling , but it is^not so— he is in sad and sober oaruest. 
Greatly disturbed in his mind is tliis Commissioner of the United 
States, lest, under all the outward circumstance of defeat, there may 
not have been a secret triumph, and the representative of the 
martest people in creation be taken in by false appearances ! Sir 
George Bonham’s frau^ bonhommie evidently was to Colonel Mar- 
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sliall all Jineste. We dare say he told the Honorable Colonel, 
with very little circumlocution sftid less reserve, exactly what he 
had said and done,' or all that he thought worth the trouble of 
telling ; but was he not a diplomatist and British minister? That 
was quite enough— hot a word could be trusted ! It reminds us of 
the story told of the Duke of Wellington, and the secret of his 
success as a diplomatist at the Congress of Vienna. He had a stupid 
straight-forward fashion of speaking out and saying exactly what he 
meant. But Mettornich and Talleyrand and Nesselrotle were there ; 
how could they believe in any man, much loss a British minister, 
being so simple and so suicidally honest? — No; that which he declared 
to bo the object of his Government must be a mere mask to the real 
design — ^to let him attain that would be to foil him, and catch him in 
his own trap. Tims argued those most astute negotiators, and to wt*- 
Duke was concetled accordingly just what he asked and imnted ! 
Colonel Marshall is evidently of the Talleyrand and Metternich 
s<*hoo], with all his Republican principles and bliiffness of address. 

But w'cmust return to other and more serious matter,— our pros- 
pects in Cliiiia in connection with tlie present disturbed state of the 
country, and all the chances of further trouble ami disorganization in 
the Government. Anarchy and a total disruption of all our rela- 
tions, commercial and political, is the danger to be fearcil, which 
even Sir George BonliAm’s (or rather Colonel Marsliall’s) secret 
treaty with 'the rebel chiefs could not avert. Let us 'turn for a 
moment to the more purely commercial aspect of the question, and 
estimate the cost of such a deplorable issue to Great Britain ami 
India ; and perhaps, wli«n John Bull sees the amount of the loss 
impending, he may more readily realize how' important is the present 
crisis of our relations with China, despite the great obstacle to such 
an operation, in the factf that the theatre of events is 14,000 miles 
from his own hearth. 

In reference to our British and Indian trade with China, — for, as 
>ve shall show, the two trades are essentially onq, — we shall probably 
leave a clearer impression on the reader’s mind if we give the heads 
only, and use round numbers ; thus giving the results of the statistics 
before us,^I of Which are authentic, and in many cases official. For 
all practical purposes these numbers will be sufficiently accurate. 

We send from Great Britain to China and to India very nearly 
ten millions sterling annually in the shape of manufactured gwds, 
chiefly cotton. Upon this first investment of capital rolls our trade 
with the East. With this, by a circuitous route and intermediate 
exchange, wo lay down the funds wo require Vw China to purchase a 
like value in tea and s^7A— the staples in wliicli we are uliimaielg 
paid for manufactured articles. Thc&f ten millions leave the 
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^wrts in long ctdth and diicfly, atid in the course of 

tfi6'year conio back to those same ports in the shape of tea and 
raio ^mk^ the ^‘hango between the two classes having mainly - 
been effected by the aid of opt hm andraw^iCoHon sent from India. 
Our readers will now easily follow the operation in somewhat minuter 
detail.' We send annually from Great Britain to China manufac- 
tured goCKls and soiue metals and iiuscelhineotts artielos to the value 

of about. £2^000,000 

And from our Indian possessions some 50,000 chests 
of Patna and 20,000 chests of Malwa ojniJm, to 

tire value of about 7,000,000 

Also from India, raw cotton, some 400,000 hales. , 1,500,000 

Do. ^do. miscellaneous articles, say 500,000 

Total imports iitto China from the British empire 

(Great Britain, India, and the Straits) £11,000,000 

On which portion of the trade the Indian Government raises (on 
opium) a rownue of some £3,000,000. 

In exchange for these eight or nine millions of Indian produce, 
td)at country takes little or nothing from China, except silver when 
the balance of trade is in favour of the whole British ainl liulian trade. 
But, on the contrary, Great Britain, which ^ran only sell £2,000,000 
of her owiumjiiiuracturcs, is a purchaser of Chinese pnxiuce, tea and 
silk, to the value of some £9,000,000, thus — 

Annual export of to Great Britain and British 


ports, lbs. 82,000,000 £4,000,000 

Do. of silk, 50,000 bales, valued at 5,000,000 

Total exports to British possessions. . . . * £9,000,000 

Balance of trade in bullion . 2,000,000 

, llemitted to India*; £11 ,000,000 

On the whole trade China gains a revenue of some £3,000,000* 
and Great Britain, by a tax on te«a, £6,000,000. . 


* Tlie insurrection, during the last two years, has turned the balance 
of trade againt us ; and while the diinese have taken less cotton, 
^^d almost ceased buying oyr manufactures, we have been larger 
imrchiuscrs of tea and silk than usual, and to a much larger amount 
than the opium and cotton wotihl pay ^r; tlie consequence has been 
tho importation of silvet bullion to au)>ply the deficiency, the most 
expensive mode of laying down funds. 

^ Thus it will be seen that> stal ling with a capital of some ten mil- 
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sterling in Englandt represented by long clotbs and woollens 
cbieBy, we coinmence onr export trade to India and. to China. Eight 
.milUons of this finding its way to the Indian penii^sula and depen- 
dencies, a similar amount is culled into play, there to pey for these 
goixls, — and opium and tiotton, the produce of the. soil, supply the 
means of payment, yielding at tlm same time a revenue. of three miiip 
Hons to. the Indian Government* part of course of the cost pricou 
But India not only has to pay for die cottoiu goods forming a balance 
of trade against it — it has i*emitt®Lnces to mahe to England for inte- 
rest on India stock, salaries, {tensions, &c. All this is effected in the 
most advantageous manner' by the intervention of live Chinese 
markets, which take off Indian produce to the full amount wanted, 
and even beyond, leaving a siirplus of one or two million sterling. 
England gets back her tc*n millions, witli the profit ^cruiiig vhp o^ 
the triple transaction — the sellingof her gtx)dB,tlie purchase, with the 
proceeds, of opium and cotton, and the realisation of these in tea 
and silk. The chain completed shows some £30,000,000 annually 
turned over aiwl put in circulation, irrespective of the infinitely larger 
amount investoil in the production and transport of the produce 
bought and sold ; the whole circulating, it is to be^ concluded, with 
profit to all three populations, though it may be in varying degrees, 
for no losing tr'a<le can have permanence. In addition, the three 
Governments derive a nn’enuo of £12,000,000, in the proportion 
of £0,000,000 to England, £3,000,000 to India, more than a 
ninth of the whole revenue of those countries, and £3^00,000 to 
China. These are the net results. 

The continuity of interests through the whole of these vast ope- 
rations must bo a|)|>arent. If an electric wire were stretclied 
along the wliole route, uniting the three countries, it w’ould form an 
apt illustration ; interruption m any one part being the interrup- 
tion of the whole circuit. To break one Iwik is to rciidei’ the whole 
machinery ineffoetive. If India could not sell her produce in China, 
she could not buy £8^000,00(1 of om* cotton goods; and failing this 
sum, we not only, on account of our loss of customs, shooild have less 
means to buy tea and silk, but we must ky down our funds in silver at 
a gitiat and so still further dimiiiisk our means, and add to 
the cost of the tea and silk. A strmn at any one point is felt at both 
extremities, and along the whole line. 

If the present political disturbances (pntinue or extend, tlie whole 
of this vast supemtructure of trade and revenue will be threatened 
with swift desthiction. K ruin comes, it will be so complete Jlluit om 
eliildren^'mnyv be disposed a Quarter of .a century later to regartl tlie 
whole history of the trade witli China, which now fills tlie cofters of 
three gi^alh^pires and realizes cobssal ibrt^uies for their merchants, 
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as sametliing fabulous^-^some tale of the Arabian Thousand and One 
Nights^ omitted from the collected edition of that enchanting work. 
On the bai*e supposition of suck an event the natural impulse is to. 
asky^Is this possible ? is the danger^ even if reaJ, great and near; at 
Sand ? And if too well satisfied <m this hdad» are tliere no means at 
the command of Great Britain to retard or mitigate the action of such 
adverse elements^ if it be impossible wholly to avert a eatastrophe ? 

To these two points we must now limit our observations. If we 
look to the past history of CSiina, i^htch after all must be our best 
guide in any estimate of tire future — ^for to all appearance the people 
and the circumstances are essentially the same-^we now see that 
changes of dynasty, frightful civil wars, an^ long series of popular 
commotioifs involving the whole country in trouble, have been of com- 
jagpn oceurren^. If such a state of things sliould now be in process of 
^velopmenlH^ petty revolt headed by banditti, gradually assuming 
dimensions which invest it with a national character, and threatening 
to spread anarchy and misrule over the whole empire for .an indefi- 
nite number of years— all we can sSy is, that it would be quite in 
harmony with the past, and we turn with anxious eye to the ]present 
for the signs of ^tlie times. The evidence of wide-spread disorder 
and disaffection even on the part of large bodies of Chinese is too 
conclusive to be questioned, as b that of the ineptitude and corrup- 
tion of the 'Governors. A large number oS^first class cities, includ- 
ing Nanking, the ancient capital, containing enormous populations and 
great wealth, have all fallen one after the other before rude and 
undisciplined bands. Most of these, with a still larger number , of 
second and third class cities, have been reduced to ruins ; and such 
disastrous results have marked the march of insurgent bodies from 
the borders of Cantop to . the vicinity of Pekin ; and this during 
a period of three years. Two out of five of the Consular Courts 
have been in their hands and prllapd, although S]iangbae,one of them, 
had become the great centre of our trade. We raised not a voice or 
a finger to prevent these tUsasters in either case, and Shanghae is 
now a total jtuin after having been put to pillage for eighteen months. 
If we are to pursue this same policy, at least Jet it be done with our 
ey0s open, knowing what the cost will be. It tnay jnde^' be diffi- 
cult for the wisest to say under all the circumstance ^vhat it most 
behoves the Foreign powers to do, and more especially Great Britain 
with her interests a| stake. Still it docs not seem to 
tas, that, waiting with our arms folded, until the worst that can be- 
fall us;»has overtaken us, can be the best course open to a wbe and 
a strong state. Some fither and better line oX policy must be pos- 
sible, although it may require deep study of the actual state of af- 
fairs in China to dbcov(| iu 
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Character of the insurrection* 

Facts such af^ we liavc enumerated^ can leave no doubt that the 
elements of disorder are widely spread and deeply roote^I ; whatever 
diversity of opinion there may be os to the origin^ prepress and cha- 
racter of the insurrection. The power of control and resistance in 
the existing government df the country is xleplorably inadequate to 
the task of restoring order. The greatest ix>ssibte ineptitude has 
been shown by all the Imperial Governors, Generals, and. inferiior 
olhcers, and the evidence furnished, by the revelations of tho Peking 
Qazetk as to the linanoml penury in the capital, are such ns to give 
no gleam of hope, that either of those two sources of qpower and 
counter-i-evoliitiou — a strong administration and a good army sup- 
j>orted by a well filled yreasury — ^are available. But this we must 
bear in mind even <lespite the imperfect means of information 
we enjoy, as to what really passes in the interior of so vast an^ 
sealed an enipire, it has been made apparent that the great 
mass of the population are indifferent to the poUtic(d aspect of these 
niooements^ and only dread the social evils, the loss and the suffer- 
ing, entailed U))on them wherever these insurrectionary bands make 
their appearance. To the populations of the several towns and cities 
the rebellion is ruin, — total and certain. The iusurgents are ruth- 
less, and with much talk about the poor people, give up their cities 
to undisguised pillage— never attempting anything like order or the 
organization of a civil poyer, even to regulate the forced contributions 
aiui spoliaticHi of a less disguised kind upon which they live. It is 
consequently the old stn)ry perpetually repeateil, of the countryman 
killing tho goose that laid him golden eggs. They can come like a 
band of robbers or a swiyrm of locusts upon a town or district, eat up 
or destroy all its available resources, and then either destroy in tliepro- 
ccss whole cities, or make their retreat in a way to ensure, in nine 
cases out of ten, that botli in towns and country districts, the same 
effect will be caused by tho Imperial armies. When 

they abandoned Shangliae, imt JiPUll the vast and populous suburbs 
had been destroyed by the belligerent opprations on both sides^ but 
they left the city within the watU of three miles* circuit in flames and 
a crumbling mass of ruins — thousands of houses being levelled to 
the grottnri! That on their retreat they should find the surrouiuling 
l)easantry their most cruel enemio^t is not certainly to be wondered 
at. Consequently qut.of smne 2,000 armed men, mostly foreign 
to tho pliice (that is. Southerners, Gantop andTokienen men, hateful 
at all times to the mow peaccijible populations of the great Northern 
.valley), not less than one half were shot and cut down by the people 
of the fields and ruined villages in the noiglibourhood. They na- 
turally lookeil upon titeso. interloping, marauders, wlioso tongues every 
where betraj^l them, as the true causes of |heir misery, ^ no matter 
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whether the Insargents or the Imperialkts liad been the nettve 
ai^ents ; smee^but Ibr the capture of k peaceable ami once thriving 
city by the , former fw their own emJs» tiie^ latter would never have 
beeli sent down among tiiem to lob and spoil on tlieir own account, 
hktny, besides those actually slain in the^ pursuit mthiii a circle 
of 20 miles by Im perm! ^Ubets and pe^ots combined^ ^vere 
brought iuto camp by the same ineansy where several liundreds were 
executed. So great was tlie hostility ^own by ail the surrouiuling 
populations; that we doubt if 500 or the whole body of insurgouts 
who ever look up arms and helped to capture or hold the city, nutn^ 
bering probably not less from first to last thsm 8,000 meut mmlegood 
theU escape and saved tlieir lives. The /rniii^hey brought upon tlie 
place was^enerol and complete, including every portion oftheiiopu-* 
Jgtion f and tlie suffering and torture rtt thickly inflicted fi>r the 
vilest emls and in extorting money wero almost beyond belief. At 
Canton in like manner a combination of the country people from 
some 90 vilhiges,^in order tliat they might save , themselves, tltcir 
property and their funiHes, from indiscriminate destruction, such as 
may now be traced over leagues of a fiouvishing country in deserted 
and ruined villages large and smail-^lrove the insuiTcction back from 
the moutlis of the river and tlie gates of the city. Tiie lm()eria)ist 
armies and fleets without such popular aid from without had shown 
themselves there, as everywhere, quite uircqual to the task, anti 
miserably inedicient for any good work. ' Such is the present state 
of tlie conntiy. Tlte trade of the great and wealthy city of Canton 
with tlie interior of the pmvince . has been nearly stop^ied by the 
insurgent bodies on the great routes, from t^o tea and silk districts ; 
while on the coast piracy reigns . triumphant. Not many weeks 
since, tlte whole city and environs, containing a |)opulatiou of some 
two millions, were threatened wi^ afanMn^from the joint action of 
tliese patriots who in the in teriqgi||Ui destroyed the crops by the aid 
of the pirates, and allies outsidwVw vigorously blockaded the port 
and prevented rice coming Wlien it is inquired, tltercfore, whe- 
ther the danger to our commeree i$ reo/, great and tiear at handy the 
answer cannot be very satisfactory. Two of our principal marts, 
Canton and Shangliae, are already under the withering idfliienco of 
these insurrectionary luovemeAts^-^thetrade at the hfst is wholly stop- 
ped, ami at Shanghae it is only partial^ Tecavoring* as the sale of 
qitr.manufactured goods stdl continues 'vall but nominal, from the 
danger of transit far into the interior, and the reluctance of tlte 
Chinese monied men to ad\*eittttro< tlieir capital. The : danger ;o^. 
imsnde and anarchy, (^tending over- the whole country to; the 
totfil disorganisation of all government, Is great and imminent* Tlie 
worst is only retarded b 3 |the incapacity for any large or well ddined, 
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united) and sustained efforts manifested by the hydra-beads of the 
iusurrcxjtion, under tlm control of no chief or party ; — and also, by 
the long "proved weakness of the Imperial Government, evidenced 
quite as much in all it leaves iinattompted,^ as in that wliieh it 
actually undertakes, but ihvariably &ils in accomplishing* It is not 
because tlie iusurgentS* counsels are bold, or the material force th^ 
wield strong and compact, that have so lung had the command 
of all tlie various cities and strong places in the provinces wherever 
they directed tlieir marcli. If any of these distinguishing charnc- 
tcM'istics were theirs, if they , had unity of counsel and energy of pnr- 
jK)sc,,tl>ey would have been in Pekin in 1853, six months after they 
had taken Nanking, ^hey owe tlieir successes, such as they have 
been, and tlieir prolongeil power and misrule, to die weak-* 
ness of the Government, arising from the universal corniptio^^ 
of its administration, and the absence of ail miliUiry virtue, 
organisation or discipline. The first has lost Government the respect 
and affection of the people and the great literary classes, wliich 
si»ringing fc'oin the poorer classes are essentially democratic in 
origin, and conservative only so long as the avenues of dis- 
tinction and power are left open to tliem; — tliejsecond destroys 
tlie prestige of the Tartar (xiwcr founded on conquest, and saps 
tlie very foundations of the authority hitherto exercised by the 
Manclioo rulers ; while ahe declared penury of the Government 
not only paralyses their action by the want of material means, 
but still farther by bringing tliem into contempt. They have on 
tlieir side the passive resistance to the progress of the insurrection, 
opposed by all the mkldlp and easier classes. The bourgeoisie in 
China see nothing but ruin in its extension, and so do the literary 
ehisses, so far as these have received office, since to tlieir hands falls all 
the administration of tho«country. Even the disappointed and exclud- 
ed men of this latter class only de^ the reform of those abuses in 
the sale of places, which shutoutthemassof poorer candidates fromofiBce. 
They wish not the overthrow of Govenu^^nt ; for they see in# the 
wholly illiterate character of all who have hitherto joined the insur- 
gents, a motive alike for fear and contempt— fear lest the Govern^ 
ment of country should get into such hands, and contempt for 
the crosse ignorance and incapacity of such would-be rulers. And it 
is this comparaiivoly inert mass of opposing infiueucc, and the ob*^ 
Stacie its passive resistance offers to tlie progress of the insurgents^ 
which to all appearance neutralises any efforts they might be disposed 
to make, cither for an advance on Pekin or to organise themselves 
as a ^veruing power in provinces or distrkrts south of Nanking 
and Ac Yangtet^Kiang, rather than any active resistance, or means 
of attack poisessed by the Governiuent at P<^kin. But thb, if it be 
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a grotind of hope tliat «*i total political disorganisation and universal 
abarehy may be averted in the encb not less clearly points to the 
other result, only one degree less fatal to the peace and prosperity 
of the en^inre and all foreign interests in :the country-'-^uamelyt the 
indefinite prolongation of a etate of genemrdisorder, with a nominal 
Governor at Pekin unable to sustain his .authority in the districts 
and porta where our interests lie ;HNKud still Jess able to enter into 
political arrangements with us so as togive enlarged facilities for In- 
dia by opening up the iiiterioV to our merchants^Uie one great want 
of our position. 

Witn this conviction as to the certainty and the rfiagnitude of the 
dangers with which our relations, both politicjd and commercial in 
this counffy, are actually menaced, there only remains the other 
M^estion — Are there any mOans which Great Britain singly, as most 
largely interested, or the three treaty powers in combination, can em- 
ploy to avert the mischief and put an end to the danger ? 

To do justice to this part of our subject it would bo necessary to 
take into account much that is characteristic in the social, religious, 
and political institutions of the country, and determine with somo 
approiiinate accyracy the real itifiucnco of them on the peojde and 
present aspect of affairs ; to pass in review, however rapidly or 
briefly, the history of our political and commercial relations with 
China, more particularly in connection with our own past and 
present jrolicy ; and this would far exceed our present limits. Wc 
conchide at present therefore witli the considerations already sug- 
gested, as determining the precise amount of our interests in the pro- 
sperity and goml government of the countryt and the exact nature 
and extent of the dangers witli which tlie einpire and its foreign 
trade are actually menaced. The causes in operation, wliicli have 
either originated or may betending to consummate these evils, toge- 
ther with the means it may be ia,tiur |)ower to invoke in contending 
against the worst so as to rescue our commerce from its perilous con- 
dition, remain as su^ects ol discussion. It is precisely on those 

* f social and religious cliaracteristics, interwoven with politi- 
tutions, that M. Hue and Mr, Meadows arc rich in materials 
instruction and amusement. We ye^^ hope t6‘ lay thenn 
favy contribution mare Sinem, though not, as is too much 
ion in that classic land of extortion, for our own exclusive 
but chiefly for the p|:ofii and pleasure of our readers. 
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Art. II THE U6ES OF OUR FIBROUS RLAKTi^, 

The Fibrous Flants of India fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and 

Pap iitli (Aih €(CCOi.l7til> iltG CltlttVCliiiO^i Omd pi GJpttFtiiXOth 

of Memp^ and their snbstHides, By J.. Forbes Royj^E, 
M.D., F.R.S. London : Smithy Elder, & Co. Bombay : Smith, 
Taylor, & Co. 1855. 

Tins is an importaflt work published at a fitting tim<^ not that 
it will subserve a purpose merely teinp^ary ; on the contrary, it will 
remain as a record to be referred to byall future experimental afiCl^ 
practical men, engaged in the increase of productions, which may 
pndiably one day form exports from India of as much importance as 
that of Indigo now is. 

J)r. Hoyle, in treating of each product, gives every information 
regarding it that can be gleaned from books or gatliered from Official 
records. In short, we have the whole subject every individual 
article ah ovo ad and if a fault is to be found with the book it 
is — that copious information on the uses of some of the products, 
sucli as the. Cocoanut, is already abundantly patent to the public 
through the medium of a thousand popular books and manuals, and 
need not therefore liave been repeated here with so much superfluity 
and minuteness of detail. The work might have been condensed 
into a form more conveifient for reference in the camp or in the field. 
However, we accept it with all its redundancies most gratefully, satis- 
fied as we are lliat no other book on this subject contains half of its 
information. TIic autlior is most fully master of his subject, so that 
it seems difficult t# account for the origin of certain depreciatory 
statements which we have seen, and in which it was asserted, that 
numerous persons who were present at ^he lecture which the Doctor 
gave on Fibrous Flants, were of opinion that he knew little of what 
lie was sj^iking. » 

It would hardly be foUnd pleasant reading were we to recapitulate 
the subjects handled by the autlior ; it will be a sufficient task for us 
to indicate the bearing of his remarks bn our own Western Presi- 
dency, and occasionally ’to extend them ^hcre (which is not often the 
case) there is room for extension. 

Differing as the climate of Western Lidia docs from that of 
Bengal, Assam, and other Eastern countries, we must expect to find 
a corresponding distinction in the several staple products; though the 
ludiitat of^ few, such as Musa Textilis cihd Siinu Hemp, seems to 
VOL. 11 . — NO. II. 33 
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stretch from tho West into the far East ; so tliat some articles are 
uLumycrsal proiliiction. Many others, however, the chiklren of a 
inoister climate than that which we have, can Itardly be reared hero 
save as exotic products fitted for show rather tluin for use. 

Previous to entering on tho main subject^ we may state, tliat it is 
interesting to note from tlie tacts given in this Volume, ho\y frequently 
tlm Irniia House authorities have, for the last fifty years, endeavoured 
to direct the attention of the several local governmonts to the im* 
provement and increase of these hbroiis products. Much has been 
occasionally done by individuals, sucli as the great Roxburgh, in car- 
rying out these instructions ; while others have worked in the same 
line independently, for their own fame or benefit, and still oftener for 
the a*=lvant!!kge of the numerous people around thorn. It is, however, 
^Jisconraging to observe lio\y%ntirely this work has been left to tlio 
unaided exertions of a handful of Europeans sprinkled throughout 
the country. Except the few valuable remarks by Ham Komul Sen 
on the preparation of the Jute Fibre, (vide page 244,) there is 
absolutely no native information regarding any of the subjects 
referred to in this book. One might have supposed that some, 
out of the num^roiLS, rich, and educated Baboos who inhabit the 
lower Gangetic valley, would have lent a helping hand to their country- 
men in this great work ; but, no ! tlieir vocation seems to be the 
subha or assctnbly for talli, rather than to rsud and observe the many 
products of beneficent nature to be found in tho fields; and forests. 

It seems undeniable, thiit unless the more educated and casy- 
civcuniistanccd classes of natives will exert themselves to help their 
countrymen in preparing many of the pri^icts now under review, 
wc may look in vain for any permanent improvement in their quality, 
and wc shall continue to be shewn what can be done, by means of 
samples, whicli active Europeans may occasionally prepare, rather 
than have any solid benefit in the shape of penna^qent and mercantile 
supply. 

Now that the anipially increasing importation of Britisli Twist 
must inflict great but silent misery on many of tiie native poor by 
curtailing their moans of subsistence, — especially on widows, who of 
all classes in India have the most cheedess lr % — of great 

importance is it that every help to earn an honest livelihood should 
bo afforded them ; and in what more ratidhal and easy manner can 
this be done than by leadingithein io discover how valuable may bo 
a ihoiisaml products of the field, which are now either thrown away 

useless, or presented in a state so imperfect and dirty, os seriously 
to damage their chances in the market? I^et us hope, that native 
education may be dtreeted to objecis homewhat' more practical than 
those which it has }u4)hcTto embraced, and that regulated and 
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profitiible pursuits in the field may not continue to dejieiHl 
upon the iiripiilsG wliich is given to them by the Knropean officer, 
wlio is often overtasked ; while his native friends are instructing, or 
it may be amusing, themselves with the stiuly of the higher curves, 
with declamations from ??hakspeare, or Historical Essays on the land- 
ing of the Homans in Britain. 

On our side of India wo are less richly provided with those 
gigantic grasses, which in the valleys of the Ganges and Bui mapootra 
form such important parts of household economy. Still in our forests 
or dangs, and in some of tho internal rivers of Guzerat, there are 
supplies sufficiently ample for many purposes, if we but had tlie 
industry to turn lliert generally to account. That they can be 
partially worked up into a shape at once useful, light, auB elegant, 
may be seen in those tent-houses constructed of reeds which form th^ ^ 
dwellings of our Indian gipsies, gopalas, and other wandering tribes. 
Some of these huts can with cage be carried on a small donkey, and 
the material is so closely woven as to resist the heaviest rain. 
Possibly, liad our brave troops at Sebastopol possessed a few thousands 
of them, they might have been saved much sickness and suffering 
between My^mber and March. That tlic use of s^ch fabrics is not 
cxteniled to our floors, is a proof liow backward certain small 
but very useful branches of art arc with us iii Dockland. Our most 
linisheJ artisans in Bombay cannot turn out si decent tent-screen or 
clieck. They have not yet got beyond a few coarse strips of 
bamboos strung together. Yet in this small branch of art, thousands 
of peo|)le might be employed ; but instead, however, we go on 
purchasing China matting to the detriment of our purses as well as of 
our poorer population. Wliy should not young Bombay riiv^ke a 
beginning in this division of industry ? It is true tliat in Sind the 
manufacture is move extended, and the grass chairs of that province, 
as well as the boat^nats, are models for lightness and comfort. 

Of the Screw Pino and Pino Apple, we have on our coasts, 
especially towards the South, an extcifsivc supply which might be 
turned to account by the fishermen. This class of men, however, 
are eminently w'oll to do; and what with their stake nets, buminalo- 
curing, ffie repair of their common materials, the preparation of 

phoke,” pah” fish, and sharks’ tins, for the China market, 
seem toliave a pretty constant employment for their ever numerous 
families. In the interior, both of these»plants are but sparingly met 
with. We believe it will be found that in Goa a number of the 
poorest classes actually do gain a subsistence by working up th<6 
pine apple and other fibres. 

Of th§ Agave our supply in Western India is abundant, and 
might be x^idered a thousand times more so, under a steady de- 
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i^hnd from abroad ; at present the consumption of it is confined 
to the manufacture of well-ropes. The price of a single one of 
tbese^ called nadn, varies from Rs. 1-4 to 12 annas, according 
to the depth of the well, and consequent length reejuired. This 
fibre seems to suit for such a purpose, IxBtter than any other, 
combining, as it does, strength with groat fiexibility, and being less 
affected by water than the Sunn and Hibiscus Fibre. One advan- 
tage of the plant is, that it grows in the most worthless rubbishy 
corners ; and further, its roots take a hold of the soil and prevent its 
being washed away by the annual rains. Under an improved system 
of education we shall probably find the export of tins fibre becoming 
after some years an object of attention. ii 

As to Agave Vivipara, it is with us not a fibre of any account — it 
■J;ias been repeatedly tried and found to be, as regards strength and 
flexibility, very inferior to A. Gantala. 

We now turn to the Plantain ^ribe, or Musas, about which 
Doctor Royle is as usual full of information, collected as well as 
original. We may however state that he errs in one point of great 
imjjortance, viz. that the wild Plantain (iMusa Textilis) is not indi- 
genous in India#. It can be shewn on our Ghats from Cjjjgp Comorin 
northward; and if hitherto it has not been turned to wB account, 
this may be ascribed partly to ignorance or apathy on the 
part of those whoso mountains aftbrd many other fibres ; and 
partly to the fact, that in the nortliern slopes of the’ Ghats, the 
plant does not reach height fitte<l to afford a fibre, or more tlian two 
feet in length. Strength it has, as is well known to the Ghat 
people, who employ it occasionally for domestic purposes in rope- 
making, as well as tlie stem for food. However, it is a question, 
wlicther in our more northern Ghats, in wjiich the growth is common, 
the stem be not too short to allow of its being worked into exporta- 
ble fibre. 

The cultivated Plantain is an article of most extensive growth 
throughout the wcstqrn, coaot, with the exception of the northern 
shores of Guzerat from the Nerbudda onwards. We think that the 
Doctor has erred in representing tlie culture as being particuharly 
{ibundant in the Broach districts, as it is probably i lore rarb' in lhat 
quarter than in other parts of the Presidency. 

The extraction of a fibre or a paper material from the midribs 
and steins of the cultivated ^lant has, wo are informed, been tried, 
but with poor success, by several persons in Western India, and it 
iniiy be presumed that the efforts made in 1762, and again in I83f), 
as mentioned by our author, had failed in pro^lucing a sufficiently 
dieap and marketable article ; else they wouhl have lieen dfcitinucd 
and extended. The attempt, liowcver, should not be given up, and 
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it seems probable that a paper-material may be finally eliminated in 
great quantities 1‘rom these now useless stems, though the extraction 
of fibre may not be fouiul to pay its diarges. It is a matter which 
might fitly engage the attention of the pa[)er maimfiieturing company 
which sometime ago staVted into existence iu Jloinbay. With a 
supply of such material so near as Jlasscin, they might elFectually 
defy all competition. But in this us in all our other operations we 
must have fewer words and more deeds. 

We now follow Doctor Royle into tire region of Palms, where he 
is completely at home and fully master of liis subject. He begins 
by describing the various Rattans and their uses, but in our comga-^ 
ratively dry regions tlie^ are mostly exotic. Wc need only remark, 
tlierefore, that the luses to which the Rattan is a]>p]ied In O^ilna, and 
most of the ICastern Islands, show its importance as a cordage for 
naval purposes there, and account at once for the immense export 
which is made from our settlements in the Straits to China. 

The chapter on Coir is most instructive, and the information it 
gives, accompanied as it is by minute tables, very complete. We do 
not propose to extract any of the particulars given, but merely 
observe, that as the economic uses of coir in the ^^'esteru world are 
daily being ■'extended, so/m like manner the supply from the East 
is likely to increase at the same rate. In Malabar and Ceylon every 
available spot witliin the^nfltience of the sea breeze is being devoted 
to the growth of the Cocoiinut, and an intelligent traveller has lately 
informed us, that along the western coast of the Madras Provinces, 
tlic wavy downs near tlie sea borders, which have erst been barren and 
produced only a stunted^and worthless crop of grass, are being every 
where levelled, broken up, and manured, so as to form tlip 
beds of future plantations, the only im|)u{se being a steady demand 
for the product and the esilightencil liberality of tl»e resident Collector 
(Mr. Maltby), who mves a perjietual lease of such ground at the easy 
rate of one rupee p^acre. 

It were to be wished that some oi tlie declaimcrs on Indian 
finance could see with their own eyes the resufts of these and such 
other quiet measures as are carried through without parade. They 
are beuefitefal alike to the governing and the governed, for they realise 
a solid and certain annual revenue from wastes heretofore altogether 
unprofitable, but soon to bo converted into smiling gardens which 
will relieve the eye of the traveller, improve the climate, and at the 
same time amply repay the cultivator. 

The value ol the coir produce de|>ends so greatly on the previous 
manipulatiou, that it appears most desirable ^to have it exported from 
the seaward marts, under the inspection of custom house or 

other autUorkies, as used to be done iu former years* We have 
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giv<?i) to nn(l<?rstan<l tbat since the abolition of the practice of 
government inspeciioti, tlie coir prepared by private liands hears a 
relative value from 70 to 90 |>er.cent. iiilerior to tliat prepare<l under 
the eye of public functionaries* We believe that a proposal to 
re-establish the old system was nqrativcd *a$ at. variaiice with the 
principles of political economy. Alas! here again have wo to re- 
ci^rd how this inexorable and unrestricted application of principles 
adapted to the condition of European society, has damaged our ma- 
terial interests in India. The same lihorty of unrestricted com- 
merce has done much to deprive Mangalore of the regnlar market of 
rice, wliich was disposed of to Arab traders, since this loss was 
conse(pient on frauds in measnre and ii? quality which >vcro 
incessaiiC^ perpetrated. The Arabs, a trutliful and simple people, 
p^eret imposed on for a season or two, but in the end had recourse to 
other markets. 

Of the qualities of many of the other Palms of wliicli Doctor Hoyle 
treats, wo have little or no experience in Western India. The Can-- 
jota urciis is fortunately common, and a great blessing to the Ghat 
people who well know tlio use of its edible pith. The wild Date 
tree is with us ^ry commonly found, and the woven fibres of its 
leaves supply the mats so generally used ])y tl»e lower class as betls. 
Also the consumption of tliese mats for packing purposes in a great 
j>ort like Bombay is so large, tbat qiianrfties ar(3 imported from 
Arabia, and ready-made bags of the same material from the eastern 
ports in the Straits. 

Our author, having disposed of the Palms, turns to the herbaceous 
Exogens, and, as the first of importance among these, takes up Linsee^l 
and Flax fibre- There seems to i>e here a superabundance of detail, 
embracing as it does, tlie result of n amorous chemical experiments, 
which may be reckoned de trap in an hfetorical account C3f the 
Fibrous Plants of India. The experiments ma(jo in Bengal and in 
ilifFerent parts of tlie Nortli-west are given in full detail. i^*om these 
it appears tliat in ce|-tain mw soils of Bengal, the plant has occa- 
sionally been grown so as to give a good workable fibre, but on the 
whole the experimenters seem to have misled themselves and the 
Society to whom they reported. At one time it ^ ^ipeareS ^that, not 
only was the culture likely to continue and to extend, but the pro- 
duce had been worked up into linen in England. Yet, ;is is well 
obsei vcd : • 

; ** Notwitlistanding this favorable inference, the Flax Company did not go 
021 with the cultivation ; the various individuals who had taken up the culture 
did not proceed with their ‘experiments ; the sevenil medals offered by the 
Agricultural Stjciety seem never to have been claimed, and there tUjjiyiQ ap- 
pearances of the culture of Flax on account of its fibre in any of places 
where the experiments wore made. It is probable, therefore, tbat the sue- 
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cess which appeared suflicient* when the experiment was of the nature of garden 
culture, was not realised when on a greater scale/'—r l(i(> and 107. 

And again : 

“ JVlr. Wallace, who had carried on the cultivation for three or fotir 
years at Monghyr, writes oif the 8th July IS^l^l ‘ The crop has been 
in rt great measure a failure this year, — about one-eigiitli the produce that a 
favorable season would yield.* But in the year 18t t he again forwarded samples 
to tlm Agricultural Society, which wore improved in clearness, and were also* 
softer than the produce of former yeai's from tlie same cultivation. These 
were portions of several tons that had been grown nt Mongbyr, .and which he^ 
intended shipping to Dundee, the p^irt to which his last batch was sent. But 
Mr. Wallace added, with regret, that after several years* labour with a view to 
establish Flax cultivation at Mongbyr, and after having taught the art of 
dre.ssiiig the article to many parties, the speculation must be abandoned unless 
the Government gave some encouragement/* • 

Here is the secret : many or most of those speculators relied on 
“ encouragement,” wliich in other words ifieans, either a sum of 
money or a grant of land on favorable terms, whereas tlic only le- 
gitimate encouragement to such pursuits is a ready market lor as 
much of tlje article as they’ can produce? and this eucourageinent 
they all Imd, 

Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind, th.at previryis to this de- 
mand lor farther, encouragement” from Government, viz. in 1831), 
a Company w;is establislicd by the inllnenco of Mr. A. Rogers, at 
one time one of the ShertHs of London, for the growth of Flax in 
India* Money was subscribed, a Belgian cultivator and a Bel- 
gian preparer of Flax were sent out to Bengal, with botli Riga and 
Dutch sce<i, and all the tools which are cntploycd in the culture 
ami preparation of Flaxen Europe. A pamphlet, moreover, was 
published, in which full directions were given, and the subject was 
warmly taken uj> by the Agricultural Society of India, wliicli offered 
its gold medal for tixe pr«luctioii of a large quantity of Flax, and 
smaller prizes for natives. Plain directions in the vernacular 
-anguage Avere also published and models of tools were distributed. 
(p.'lOo.) • 

In the face of tlie failure then of all these previous measures, can 
Avo womfer that in 1844 ‘‘His LonKship in Council is nuicli inclined 
to doubt, l^fiether any bounty or rcAViird from Government is neces- 
sary, or would be justifiable” ? (p. 166.) Of course the grounds fop 
doubt were most ample, and the want of the necessary firmness to 
withhold these artificial stimuli has not <i»ily at different times cost 
, Government large stuns of money, but tliis ignis fatuus of a bonus 
system has with its flickering light led many persons of small capital 
to their ruin. Sj)mo of us may remember the days Avlien our Go- 
vern mentihiised to grant land at easy or nominal rates, and our 
AgricullurafSocioty was profuse in its grants of medals, watches, 8w. ; 
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and the time has been when a Governor (the late Sir John Malcolm) 
in the height of his enthasiasui puTled <iut his gold watch and appen- 
dages and presented them on the spot to a native gentleman, for his 
spirited eflbrts in introducing snpericH- proc^itcts. liiit in what have 
all these “encouragements’* ended? Is 11101*6 anything at this hour 
to show for them? We believe that ^tlie answer may safely be» 
nothing. 

Our author having disposed of the question of Flax cultivation in 
Bengal, still deems it possible tliatraore success may attend its culti- 
vation in Bundlekliund. In this Impe we are sorry that we cannot 
join him. The want of moisture from the time of sowing to that of 
ripening, added to the absence of steady cold* weather, which appears 
to be necessary to the strength of fibre, seems likely to operate hero in 
•much the same degree as in the Gangetic provinces. J^etter grounded 
are tlie hopes he entertains, that, in the Punjab and Sind, lands and 
climate suited to the culture will bo found. At present in the former 
province appearances are eminently favorable ; and now is the time 
to take care tliat no “artificial stimulus** be resorted to, but tliattlie 
product be left to the sure encouragement of a ready market and to 
the operation o&small honorary rewards, given for the most carefully 
prepared specimens. 

It may, by the way, be a question, whetlier the length of fibre, as 
fixed by the Punjab Committee, vix. thre?and a halt feet, be not 
excessive. It seems likely that a fibre of even two and a half feet 
would prove amply remunerative m the markets of Europe. 

We are not aware that the Flax plant hns yet been used in Sind 
with a view to its fibre ; but the soil and cald of tlic winter would 
fully justify the experiment, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
present Commissioner, ever anxious for tlio improvement «»f the coun- 
try ho governs so well, has already taken fncans to originate mea- 
sures necessary for coinmencing the trials, '^’^heat and numerous 
other proilucts may be seen in Upper Sind, having twice the length of 
stem which they ever attairf in our older provinces, and it is reason- 
able to* infer that the same will be observable in the Flax plartt. 

As to its culture in our own provinces, it seems to be groNvIi always 
for seed and never for fibre; nor are there grouiids for hoping that 
with us it will be turned to any account as a fibre plant. Such is the 
general impression we have received after consulting various persons, 
but |)ossibIy we may be presnatiin; in giving an opinion until the re- 
sult of the measures instituted by the Bombay Government, in Septem- 
ber last, are laid before the public; inquiries have, wc understand, been 
made through all the Collectors in the Presidency, and those will no 
doubt set the question at rest. Judging however from analogy, we 
would say, that all the inqiediiucnts to its growth in Bengal o|)crato to a 
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still greater extent in Bombay, for we want the rich alluvial soil and 
the comparatively hard winter of Bengal ; nor have we any appli- 
ances to compensate for such difference of soil and latitude. It is sa- 
tisfactory that the export of Linseed is annually increasing to a great 
extent; and that it will continue for many years to increase until 
the culminating demand is reached, seems equally evident. Vast 
tracts of soil in our Eastern Provinces, in Khandeish and in Berar, 
remain yet to he brohen up and subjected to the growth of Flax for 
seed as a rotation crop* 

We conceive that our author is in error when he states that this 
crop is never sown thickly or in continuous fields. . We have seen it 
thus grown in many sit^^ations, and such we believe to be the general 
inode of its cultivation in the Linseed- producing proviiiccb.'^ In our 
poorer Western districts it is often sown as an edging crop to wheat 
and other grain, because it is not eaten by cattle in the green state. 
The reason given for its being sown in both long and cross drill is, that 
the plant being weakly requires much sowing to guard it against tho 
action of the weather ; and a very good and sufiicient reason it is. 

Having disposed of tho Flax the author passes on to the Bast fibres, 
as furnished by tho Lindens of Europe, and the Grqvvias, Sterculias 
&c. of the Eastern world. Of these, our substitutes for Bast, we need 
only remark, that wlule they rank among the easiest grown and most 
extensively distributed our forest trees, they usually suffer 

more from the axe of the woodsman and the flames lighted by tho 
cultivator of the jungle &c. than almost any other class of trees. 
Consequently, in places where they were once abundant, trees arc now 
rare, so that we can haixljiy expect to obtain their fibres in sufficient 
quantities for exportation. 

It is true that in forests under the Western Ghat 3 , fiu* to the 
Southward, they are still <io be found in considerable numbers; but 
in such places, the ugjmlation is too scattered and migratory to take 
up the nianufactiiro steadily and on an extensive scale. Provided 
they get a supply for making nets to cafch the plk, or fetters for the 
tame elephant, they generally seek no more. For the latter pur- 
pose tiii|r frequently use the bark of some of the Sterculias. 

The Ji1lo*may bo here passed over in a few lines, as not forming 
an article of cultivation or natural growth on the Western side iff 
India. Here wc have none of those great inland rivers, bordered by 
immense tracts of alluvial plaiu, which ^favour the growth of this 
plant to such an extent in the Gangetic provinces; but rivei-s, whh'Ii 
debouch© on the Western coast, flow rapidly through flats of salt 
an<l slime, or through mangrove swamps. 

Ihe gunny bags used in Western India for the transport of grain 
and salt, ate universally made from the Sunn, or Crotalaria fibre, 
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previously cleared of extraneous matter by continual beating, and 
afterwards formc<l into twine. From tins twino tlie bags are woven, 
and they appear to have a strength and solidity wliich no other cloth 
in the world has ; and very necessary it is ^hat they should be strong, 
for in journeying hundreds of mites, the bullocks rub every day 
against thorns, trees, stones, or rocks, so tliat any cloth less strong 
than this, would be riven into shreds before the end of tlie journey. 

These remarks may serve as an introtluction to the important 
subject of Sunn or Crotalaria fibre; as the Hibiscus Cannabiniis, or 
Ainbaree, need be but lightly noticed, for it is not likely to be over 
largely exported, and its uses will continue to be chiefly confined to 
the agricultural population of its native spott. Witli respect to tlie 
Sunn fitS-e, we may observe, that it is daily becoming an article of 
» increased export and of growing importance ; particularly in the 
great agricultural districts to the east of the Godavery ; and hundreds, 
if not tliousands, of carts may now be seen conveying it in the dry 
season from tlie Eastern parts of Barsi, Pangani, and Shola|K)re, 
towards Bomba}'. Nor is it licre only that such activity is observ- 
able ; it is just as great in Malabar, Caiiara, Darwar, Mysore, and 
all the great grain countries to the South. In K liandeisli, the (juantity 
grown has more than doubled during tlio last ton years. In tlie 
Conkuns, owing to local causes whicli we sliall notice hereafter, 
its culture has remained stationaiy, if iiitlbcd it lias not decreased. 
Throughout the greater breadth ofGuzerat, the land is too valuable 
to admit of its being subjected to the rotation of a cn)p hold in so 
little esteem as this ; both Brahmans and tlie liigher cliisses of 
cultivators consider it beneath them to cultivate Sunn ; indeed, there 
is a common belief that a cow in calf, if tied with a rope of Sunn, will 
miscarry. In Guzerat, however, it is often sown fora grqen manure, 
being ploughed into the land just after Hhc flower has appeared. 
Also, in the collectorato of Ikoach, it is gp^mewliat extensively 
cultivated on those broken lands, and edges of ravines, wliich decline 
from the level of the khaiftim, or black soil, to the Myhee river. 
In cleared patches of tlie different forests, wdiicli skirt and lie 
at the foot of the Ghats, it is said to be regularly cu}tivllted as a 
rotation crop. In Khandeish, the Brinjaries (the great grain carriei*s 
of the country) grow it in spaces whidi tliey clear near their 
temporary camps in the rainy seasons ; and in the hilly parts of 
Mysore, large camps of thm same wandering tribe may be seen with 
their small huts, or lightly stretched tents of cloth, pitched nearthe 
slope of a great river, while their cattle are browsing among the neigh- 
bounng heights ; and wliole families are busied, either in attending 
to the cultivation of Sunn, or in working up such material as they 
have collected from the crop into twino and cloth. I’or the former 
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purpose, tlio hemp has to be prepared by a tedious and laborious 
process of beating on a flat stone or wooden block, successive blows 
being dealt by the men, each of whom is armed with a heavy club. By 
this means the wootly tibro is pretty effectually got rid of, and the 
article is then handed over to the women, boys, and girls, of the 
company, to be by them spun into twine on the rude spindle or pirn, 
which they always carry with them. It is no uncommon thing to 
sec one of their stout wiry and bronzed viragos — for such they always 
appear in the line of inarch — stalkimr along with a child on her back, 
her eye fixed on the movements of the cattle, and both her hands 
employed in inechaulcally twisting the fibre of the twine on this 
spindle. • 

In our districts below the Gliats, the cultivation of Sunn IS limite^l 
to that grown by the wilder mountain tribes, and the Mussulman and 
Hindoo fishermen for their nets. Further cultivation seems to bo 
restrained, partly by fiscal measures, and still more by the want of 
fresh water for steeping the fibre. 

The fiscal restrictions consist, at least in the Tanna Zilla, of an 
enormous impost, amounting, w'e have understood, to five or six rupees 
per acre, on ground cultivated with this product — a ’•ijite which seems 
to have been originally fixed, because Bralimans will never grow 
the cro[), and because they, in common witli all Pandurpeshas,’*'* 
love to hold their own lan^s as cheaply as possible, nor caro what 
burdens are laul on those cultivated by their brethren, the Kala 
Puroosh” or black men. The distinction between these two classes 
is maintained with a strictness and jealousy quite as wide as that 
between the black and* white populations in the southern states of 
America ; and we know of no cause, save this, for the fixture of an 
impost so much out of pro^Kirtiuu tm the value of the material. Tlio 
I'^aiidurpeshas are, or raAher were, the framers of the rates for 
cultivated lauds. ^ 

Tlio next cause which has operated in restraining the cultivation 
of Suun, is the want of >vater for s^eeping^ The Conkun is 
empliatically a dry country ; the rivers being after January only a 
scries of pools, and from these pools the peoplp and the cattle of 
numerous villages derive, almost solely, their supply of water. Their 
wells are mere holes, with scanty and uncertain springs, whence only 
a small driblet of the element (and by the end of the wet season not 
even that) is procurable. But as the po#! of a river is poisoned and 
renierod useless when Sunn is steeped in it, nodacilitios can bo 
afforded for its extension beyond particular localities. 

However, from the facts which we previously aildiiced, it will be 

^ Literally’ ^ife^dothevt in coutradistiuctiou t-o tho comiuou naked 

aud black population. 
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apparent that the breadth of land in Western India, applicable to 
this culture, is very great ; and from the provinces or the East, 
including, especially, JJerai, the Nizam’s country, and Nagporo, 
which have hitherto been under-cultivated and under-peopled, we 
may expect in future years a far larger supply than is even now 
furnished to the market. Also in our own more sterile provinces, above 
the Ghats, to the West, the quantity raised will, within tlio next ten 
years, be at least double ; the more so, as these lands now enjoy the 
advantage of a fixed settlement, and are assessed at rates sufliciently 
moderate to suit all variations in the scale of prices. One drawback 
to tlie value of the* supply at present, is, that it is often imperfectly 
cleared^nd left either too wiry or dirty ; or*else it is blackened, and 
its strength injured by over-steeping. To remedy these defects, the 
Government of Jiombay, some eight or ten years ago, authorised tho 
establishment of two man u factories, for working up the raw material 
in the most approved form. One was to have been at Mai wan, in 
the southern Conkiin, under the superintendence of tlic then Col- 
lector, ^^r. Elphinston, a gentleman who always took a lively interest 
ill agricultural and horticultural pursuits ; the other was to have 
been nearer to^ombay, cither above or below the Ghats, under tlio 
care of Dr. Gibson, Superintendent of Botanical Gardens. It docs 
not appear that cither was actually established ; for whicli, we con- 
clude the reavSon so common in India may t)e assigned,, viz. that the 
officers, by whom the work was to have been superintended, had 
their time too fully occupied with other duties. Wc regret tliat 
some establishment of the kind is not kept up by Guvernment. If 
there v/cre such, tlio various inodes of preiAtring this fibre could bo 
most satisfactorily tested, and the first outlay need only be small, 
seeing that the appliances for tlft preparation of Sunn fibre are sim- 
ple and few; in fact nothing beyond a fe\i^* wooden knives, mallets, 
and possibly a set of liacklcs ayouKI be requi^'?!. In a few years, 
when more ready aecoss to the interior will be afforded by railways, 
we may find that tlifsc aii<f similar improvements in practical matters 
will be efFcctetl, to a degree hardly now contemplated, by spuntancoiis 
efforts arising out ©f direct intercourse with the coltivatoi; ^ 

We liavc alluded to the practice of sowing the Sunn plant for 
the purpose of a green manure. Tliis is but one of many instances 
which prove that tlio natives appreciate, more fully than they have 
been supposed to do, the effect of manures decomposing in the soil; 
and w^e have also authentic documents to show, that very many j€ars 
ago the use of liquid, manure, specially carted for the purpose of 
distribiition, was common in some parts of tlie country. 

With respect to the Jubbul pore Hemp, to wliich Dr. Royle devotes 
tlie latter j^art of the diapter now under review, wc have reason to 
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believe tliat it is the common Crotalaria, — not C. Tenuifolia, — and 
tliat the dillbrenco in the fibre produced is solely owing to more 
careful man i p ul at ion . 

The method of sowing Crotalaria, in order to produce length of 
fibre, as well as to preserve the stalks from the effect of the weather, 
by causing them to support one another, is effected by means of 
straiglit and afterwards cross drilling. The fallen leaf affords a large 
supply of manure to tlie land, so that the crop is less exhausting 
than is generally believed. Were the case otherwise, it would not 
be sown as it frequently is, as a preparation for Sugar-canes. So 
much for the Crotalaria “Sunn.” 

Witli regard to the Wuinchce or Sesbanla Acnleata fibre, which is 
next touched on, we can only say that we know nothing of it iiAVcstcrn 
India as an economic product. It does not appear to be used for any 
purpose by the people ; one reason of whicli may be, that the plant, as 
found in oiir lands (and it is not uncoinuion), has neither length nor 
nj)))arent strength to fit it for cordage. 

U'hat under some degree of culture it might be improved in botli 
of these respects, is probable ; but this is one of tlie many desiderata 
wliidi remain to be supplied by the increasing in*^^Higence of our 
indigenous pop\i]ation, so soon as the training of the more educated 
sliall liavo taken a practical turn. 

The same remarks apjfly to the fibre of the Climbing Bauhinias, 
the Butea, and otliers, wliich arc at present but scantily used, and 
seldom for any purpose beyond tluat of making drags for logs of 
tiinlvm*, or meshes for ensnaring the wild animals of the forest. 

The fibre of the Careya Bark is used with ns, and with the people 
at the foot of tlie Himalayas, as a sh)w match ibr matchlocks. 

The w ithes of two species of the Combretace^e, are extensively 
employed in the place of h'oii stretchers, fur the mouths of the leathern 
sacks used in drawiag water from w'ells. 

In regard to the plants of the Asclepiadca? and Apocynacc® 
families, their fibres, altliougli their strc^igth is.woll known through- 
out the country, arc only applied occasionally to domestic uses. 
"J’ho iabou]|;of collecting, strip j)ing, and preparing a quantity sufti- 
eiont fof export, as a marketable article, would not, it is believed, 
meet with any adequate returns. And this need not excite surprise, 
w hen it is considered, that merely t 0 collect a single bundle of the 
raw stuff from the lietlg<?s scattereil in m district, would require the 
laljour of several days. That the Mudar or Aselepias Gigantea is, of 
all this class, the more likely to give any future promise is evident 
from its strengtli, and because it is often Ibund growing densely, 
without any^support, in the more barren places. JShoulJ it become 
of importance as a material for paper, or a substitute for^gutta 
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percha, tho means of increasing its production would be unlimited, 
as liundrcds of thousands of acres, quite unfit for raising even the 
pof^rest grains, could be devoted to its culture. 

The Celtis and Boclimeria are too spj^rrngly scattered in our 
forests to permit of them being turned to account in their present 
wild state. Tlie day may come when tho culture of both will be 
desired ; and fortunately, the former, at least, is one of the most 
hardy, rapid in growth, and easily propagated trees that flourish iii our 
jungles. 

Of the true Hemp, Cannabis Sativa, experience has not yet shown 
us anything encouraging in respect to its growth as an Indian fibre. 
It is extensively and carefully cultivated in some parts of the country, 
as the BaTa Ghat districts, where hemp doctors mako a regular liveli- 
. hood by travelling about and trimming the growing plants, so os to 
make them throw out tho largest number of flowers. All this, 
Imwever, is done for the mere pur|X)se of eliminating the greatest 
quantity of intoxicating material, while the stem is turned to no 
advantage. An interesting account might be given of the effects of 
this Cannabis juice, in its various forms of watery extract, dried 
leaves, and resiiw A chapter might be filled with tho enumeration of its 
virtues, or rather vices; varying as these do, from tho transient cham- 
pagne-like stimulus produced by its moderate use, to the wild fever 
and raving brought on by excessive adihction to it. Its use is 
vastly more common among the native population than is generally 
supposed, and even most staid and respectable citizens, albeit 
strict Hindus, never make their afternoon meal without a previous 
libation of this, which is said to sharpen theyr appetites. 

We understand that the making of fibre from the stem of this 
plant has been attempted in Western India, but on a small scale, 
and as an isolated exj>erirnent. The resuH was a flocculent weak 
fibre, very inferior to the more common rope fijw?es in use through- 
out the country ; and the r(q>c made 6*014 it gave way under half the 
weight which a “ Sunn” rope of the same diameter bore. It would, 
however, be premature to condemn it from tlie result of experiments 
made by a single imlividual, and on this account, it is [loped, that 
the subject may be taken in hand, and followed up by those who 
have the requisite leisure and means. In tlm event of success; a 
very large Jfupply could be furbished from the Jiombay Presidency ; 
but with this bad result, — tltat, in proportion to the extension of its 
cultivation, would be diffused a means of intoxication, on the cheapest 
and most ciisy terms. 

Wc may mention, that the Mussulman population arc just as groat 
consumers of the Hemp product as tho Hindus. In Shid tho 
c.xtGutto which it is used by all classes is frightful. 
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The Hemp of the Himalaj^a countries is, as Dr. Royle observes, 
likely to become an exjjort of considerable importance, as the breadth 
of land applicable to its growth there nuist be large; but with 
resi)ect to our more Soutlysrn countries, while far from discouraging 
more extended trials, we adopt the opinion expressed by Dr. Falconer, 
that it will not retain the strength or flexibility which characterise it 
in the Himalayas. 

Of the llheea fibre, next noticed by our author, we can say noth- 
ing, as the plant which produces it is not indigenous in Western 
India; but from the freedom with %hicli it appears to grow, if we 
may judge by imported specimens, there seems n«n*eason to despair 
of its yet becoming with us an article of common cultivation. 

Dr. Royle concludes by devoting a short chapter to “ materials 
for paper making ;” noticing, also, some of the places at whicli 
paper is manufactured. To this we need only add, that in Western 
Jiulia paper is made at numerous places, as Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Darwar, Kolapore, and Aurangabad ; that in every manufactory 
which we have seen, the workmen were all ‘Mussulmans ; that the 
paper made at Aurangabad bears the palm, as to fineness and 
gloss, hence the demand for it to engross sunnuds, *iecds, and other 
such documents. For royal use, as may be seen in the private 
account-books of the late Peshwa Dajee Kao, grains of gold leaf are 
mixed with the pulp, ancf thus becomes spread over the surface of 
the paper. Wo believe that in all cases the pulp is formed from 
old grain bags, originally made from the Crotalaria Hemp or Sunn. 
Although the import to Bombay from Bengal of Jute gunny bags 
for packing is considerable, we have never kilown them applied 
to the manufacture of paper. 
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On the Eas^rii side of tlio Peninsula now called Katiawar, but 
formerly known as Sauraslitra, is an extensive tract of country per- 
fectly level, and for tlic most part a dreary waste. It presents little or 
nothing upon which a traveller’s eye can iV’St with satisfaction. An 
Arabian Acacia may be seen here and there, liavinghmg struggled in 
solitude against scorching winds; a morning wolf skulks hurriedly to 
Ids den, as if conscious that he is unworthy to sec the light of day, 
and perhaps one or two cranes are feeding \i^here the ground is satu- 
ratecl with moisture. At intervals, muddy beds of water courses 
are passed ; but they arc channels for no dancing streams. In 
Some, indeed, tiiore are cousitlerablo bodicssof water, but its apjKW- 
ance is alw'ays dull and uninviting. So slow aj;\d heavy is its flow 
that movement is scarcely perceptible, ijiul, if uaced (or a few ndles, 
it will bo found either to have lost itself in the soft sandy soil winch 
intervenes between it and the sea, or (to uso Kalidasa’s simile) 
like a worn-out profligate, who instead of bejng liurried by the 
vehemence of his passion, is dragged by very ennui into *tl(b arms of 
a mistress, it empties itself sluggishly into the Gulf of Cambay. 
Land and water are both strongly impregnated with salt, tlie 
crystalline particles of whic^i arc in places spread over the ground 
Jiko a lioar-frost, and sparkle with the slanting rays, of the morning 
sun, as though rejoicing that the glories of day can be renewed even 
in such a scene of desolation. 

About ten miles to the North-West of Bhownnggur, and near the 
village of Walla, the aspect of this melancholy country suddenly 
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diaiiges« Tlio traveller tlien reaches a ^rilderness, vrhere tlte ground 
is clothed with grass and a dense assemblage of the evergreens 
called Peeho. As tlie growth of these trees is in all cotintries- 
remarkably tardy, and I^re tbe trunks of some are two feet iir 
diameter, they must have occupied their pi*esent stations for ages, 
and at first do not appear to have usurped the site of hiimam babi<- 
tations. But if a visitor will commence only a superficial search, 
an occasional block of ^anite, or a ponderous brick half buried in 
the earth, will direct his thoughts into a channel of speculation^ In 
fact a close investigation has alteady^^ed to the discovery, that here 
stood formerly the proud city of Valabhi- 

Surely in no place h^s time more ruthlessly obliterated tlie traces 
of art than in this. Scarcely more signal was the ruin of -Sssvria’s 
mighty cities. Beautiftil Valabhi ! She was the Queen of Sau- 
rashtra^ Over what extensive territories did her monarchs stretch 
their sceptres! Their rule was acknowledged and obeyed from 
stately Ajmeer in the North to the flourishing port of Callian in 
the South. But Valabhi has been for long like Nineveh and 
Babylon. Antiquaries have at last discovered the site where once she 
stood in her pride. For eleven centuries herdsmen 'mly had occa- 
sionally visited those mounds of rubbish, and had talked with 
superstitious awe over the legends with which they' were associated. 
At night jackalls* dolefifl cries were interpreted to be the waHings 
of the departed, and then none would venture to- approach its 
liaunted precincts* But no such fears have restrained the curiosity 
of the European stranger. Be has made diligent search amidst the 
debris, which scarcely deserves the name of ruins, and he has been 
partially rewarded. The voice of History which on this topic only 
faltered, is rendered mere distinct, and she now claims tlie city 
Valabhi as her own. • 

The natives of had fcarmerly much truer notions of the pio 
turosque in art and nature than they have at present. The very 
names which they attached to particular^ocalities and favoured cities 
would prove tliis,even if we Imd not those fine descriptions of scenery 
with wliicli|,their epic poems, their most aqcient dramas, their lyrics, 
and abofe all the son^ of Jayadeva abound. Looking up from die 
suUiy plains of Ayodhya, or "the Invincible,” as the territory of 
Oude was in those days called, they beheW the snow-topped moun- 
tains, and with naive simplicity gave them the name of Himalaya, or 
^ the abode of frost,” Like true children of nature they gazed with 
rapture on the most coiispicuotts of those summits as it was gilded 
by the morning sun, and then named it Hemakoota, or “ the peak 
of gold.** ' JChat whole r^ion was in their estimation so lovely, and 
was regarded by them wiUt such intense admiration, that it became 
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kHQWjti in their vocabulary as llavrita, or chosen of the 
oarthJ’ The country vrhieh we now call Candahar liras then Gaud- 
lUMm, or the gathering of perfumes.” Amhi was Kamaroopa, 
or <Mhe ferni of love”; and some Br^mto staining irhere a 
pleasant river swept ‘^bv h{m» styled it, in acknowledgment of the 
charming sentiments which it inspired^ Nannudd% or Mtlmbestower 
ofJ<qf.” Their favourite country was Koshalst or bright” ; 
their favourite citiea were Kashee, or the brilliant/’ andPooshpa^ 
pQ|^ra» a hUTne which signified ** the city of flowers,” but was cor- 
rupted by the Greeks into the tmrneaning Palibotbra. Their most 
famous port w^ CalHan, or the h£4)py*” Indulging such poetical 
tendencies this sentimental race styled Katiawar Saurashtra/’ 
ivhich dffibrding to some of the wise, means the fair region or, 
according to others, “the region of the sun;” and they could not 
write of it even in state documents without applying to it laudatory 
epithets ; as for instance when granting in perpetuity a flef to one of 
Itis subjects, the monarch or rather his scribe styles his country “ the 
beautiful kingdom of Valla-bliadra,” or “ Valla the happy.” 

And truly it was a fair and a glorious kingdom. Its |>rinces were 
descended fron^^a long line of ancestors whoso deeds of renown were 
chaunted by a succession of bards, and inscribed with the graving 
tool on plates of durable copper and ponderous slabs of granite. 
Mythology attributed their origin to tbd’ solar orb, wliom they 
a^red, and more authentic tradition brought their descent from 
i^ma, the mQi*c than demigod and hero. When that invincible war- 
rior, after performing a series of actions with such prowess as falls not 
to the lot of mortals, and regaining his ravialied bride together with 
tho throne of his ancestors, was living in, domestic bllssand the enjoy- 
ment of his people’s love, the lovely Seeta bore him two sons, Lava 
and Kiisa. The former was s^orwards claimed by the family of 
Valabhi as their progenitor. His descendantj^c^iiired^wjtli their 
good swords a kingdom for themselves, and flxed their seat of govern- 
Laliore. Aft^r many generations one of them, named Kenek 
^a, migrated to ffaurashtra, where he built the city of Viniugguv. 
Passing again over four generations, we find in the geneij^ogical lists 
tlie name of Yijaya ^ena, who caus^ several noble cities to be 
e^eolaed, the most celebrated of wbidi . was Valabhi. From him 
dgria was descended a hero whoso name was treasured more care- 
any oriier .in the archives of the Face~thegi^ Bl^ttarka. 

Heartily do we wish riiat eeme bard of Saurashtra had given to 
Sistanefhl and Icg^dary xbretltren- same r warning as did the 
sweet singer of Istaer to his country ne^n-^that he had said of 
Vaiablii, as David said of bis dear Jerusalem Go round about 
W, tell the towel’s thereof. Mask ye wril her bulwarks; consider 
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her palaces; that je may tell it to the generation folloving.V As 
it is, no natirer> historian . has exhibited to ns any picture of heat m 
vrhich we eau confklently rely, nor have any rescu^ her annals from 
oblivk>n; Only by coUeetkg i'rigmen ts. of various writers and scattered 
results, of antiquarian research can we ginn% fe# bright glimpses of 
her beauty and . 

There were fervid poets who could only .give a false colouring to 
all tliat they toucliea, and who iit describing their city, made uso^oC 
those tropes and rhetorical fiourishes, in which the natives only of 
sunny lands d^ht» They writeoff 

** Its towering balls with p^rls and diamonds bright, 

Like those fair mansions on Summeru's height, 

Where tender nyuiphs amidst their native skies 
Smils in their beauty for immortals* eyes,** 

They compare Valabhi to Vaikuivtha, where Adipooroosh, who 
eu'.budied Divinity in a human form, and appeared on earth as tlia 
first of men, for ever reigns. Vaikuntha is beautiful city, 
surrounded by walls of gold and crystal, whose inhabitants are 
undisturbed by tumultuous passions, and enjoy aU the blessings of 
uninterrupted peace; where are groves containing trges, which yield 
no ordinary friiits, but at once produce all that men desire from 
them ; where inadhavie, jasmin, and amaranth flowers emit a delicate 
and not overpowering fAgrance; where shady bowers resound with 
the melody oF doves and Indian cuckoos ; where not only the land, 
blit also glassy lakes are graced by bii*ds of gorgeous plumage; 
wliere the ever^^appy gods are seen hastening through the air in 
chariots of lapis lazuli, pr nymphs with graceful forms, and faces 
ever lighted with smiles, wander about, ravishing the hearts of all 
beholders^ There too Sree, the divine consoi’t of Adipooroosh, sees 
her raven tresses and perfect features reflected in a mirror of 
uurufilied Waters, first on seeing her own charms she involun«» 
tarily mimires, them,%ut instantly remembering that she ha^ 
received the salutation of her. lord, she# modesjly accounts for t}^ 
beauty of Jier countenance by acknowledging this fact, and in an 
ecstasy of delight murmurs to herself ^ “ It has leceiv^ the kisses 
of Adi]xftroosh.^’ . . 

Otliers of these fenciful poets, who do not comp<are their city to 
paradise arc, nevertheless, contented with nothing but highflown and 
extravagant figures of speech* They say.tljat the beauty of their virgin*- 
city attracts' tlm enrapture suny who delights to repose upon it with 
his beams, and that im extraordinary length of the days is attributed 
to the reluctance with which he withdraws fr8m the contemplation 
such an object They tell us that the city’s golden ramparts cast,,t| 
bright hue . over all the surrounding ’districts^ that the divine 
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meehanieian and arckitcct of the gods had expended all the resources 
of his ingenuity in constructing its au^perb editices ; that its lofty 
^towers, attracting and piercing the clouds, caused them to yield at all 
times fertilizing showers ; aud finally that its wealth was unbounded, 
so that the heaps of jewels which were piled in the quarter of the 
merchants, formed one conglomerate of lights 

But rgecting all such rliapsodij^ as the mere dreams of fantastic 
authors, we up histories on which some dependence may be 
placed, although &i* from being as accurate as they profess to be. 
From these we learn that the city, which was thirty miles in circum- 
ference, was enclosed by an embattled wall composed of cyclopean 
blocks of granite, and by a meat of deep blue water. The mansions 
of the tflfher classes were also constructed of granite brought from 
the neighbouring liills of Chumara. Large red and yellow bricks— 
each being two feet in length and weighing tliirty-five pounds — fire- 
baked, of square or oblong forms, similar to those which arc found 
on the banks of tlie Euphrates, were used for the other edifices. Ihit 
the inhabitants chiefly pridetl themselves on the beauty and grandeur 
of their three hundred and sixty temples, the bells of whicli every day 
called votaries tp prayer. There were also a hundred palaces, besides 
numerous houses tastefully painted of various colours. The manu- 
factures had obtained great celebrity. Each trade had a separate 
quarter, and there were eighty-four bazifts surrounding the same 
number of open spaces or squares. A wide road which led to the 
citv from a considerable distance and then traversed it so as to fonu 
the high street was called the Royal Way. The gates of the city 
were ponderous, and their arches were tliat architectural style 
which we call Saracenic. They were adorned with embattled parapets, 
numerous pilasters having festooned capitals, and elaborate decorations 
of bells and lotus flowers. Water was supplied in abundance from 
wells, and from reservoii-s, which were approached by spacious flights 
of granite steps. One such reservoir was namoTl the Fountain of Ink, 
and wtis regarded as, possessed of peculiar sanctity from a tradition 
that the scholars of the sage Heinacharya had dipj)ed tlseir pens 
there, when noting down his divine sayings. The coerulean tinge 
of its waters in all probability suggested the fable. 

But we said that the people chiefly prided themselves on their 
temples. The general design of all these was such as is common to 
Jain stiructures ; but the d^ails were varial. The style of the most 
'ancient was simple and seviure ; but more moilern ones were florid 
and highly deeprated.^. Conspicuous above all rose the antique 
shrine of Acluleshwai^ consisting of a sanctuary canopied by a dome, 
and surrounded by ansolonmtded portico. It was said to have been 
built two hundred years before the Christian era by an illustrious 
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Pi'ince nameJ Sampviti, who was descended from Chandragupta. 
This family, as is known, luaintained an alliance for many years with 
the Grfieco-ikctrian Kings, and there is much reason to believe tliat 
a Greek architect was employed in tlie construction of their temple. It 
had none of those short massive pillars witli capitals like pressed 
cushions which characterize the Hindu order, but its fine columns Were 
of a style peculiar to this architecture, with ornaments of Greek design. 
Their slight and tapering shafts had a Doric fluting with multangular 
and circular portions alternating, their capitals being quadrifroutal 
with trenclmr-shaped abaci. On tbeir pedestals might be traced the 
Greek honeysuckle ; on their capitals tlie Greek acanthus, and on 
other portions the loUis leaves of India* Twelve colossal statues 
compounded of various metals adorned the interior, and wer*fdesjgned 
to commemorate as many deified pontifts. Before the temple was a 
court of vast area, enlosed by a wall covered with slabs of black 
marble, on which were engraved legends of the gods, and also 
authentic records of the sovereigns. 

Anotlier temple, containing the shrine of Vrishabdeva, was a fa- 
vourite resort of pilgrims, and was said to Imve been built by a Jain 
mendicant, whose religious zeal and \Yealth were bqjli so great that 
he engaged to cover tlie site of a Hindu temple with silver, provided 
the uiouavcli would order that the obnoxious ediiice should bo razerl 
to the ground, and pennif him to dedicate another in its place to the 
deities of his* own faith. As such a tempting proposal could not be 
I’cjected, a bargain was struck and the sacrilegious act committed to 
wliich the worshippers of Brahma attributed all the subsequent cala- 
mities of their city. noble pile rose from the centre of a quad- 
rangular court, the length of wliicli was a liundred and eighty, the 
breadth a hundred feet. Cells of uniform dimensions were ranged 
along the interior of tlie<|iiadrangle, nineteen being on each of the 
longer, and ten oi^eacli of tlie shorter size. A piazza standing in 
front of the cells was supported by a double row of pillars, and being 
slightly raised from the ground was readied by^adlight of four steps. 
J^^ach cell contained au altar, over wliich was a statue representing 
one of tlie twenty-four pontifi’s. The whole edifice was built of white 
marble, ^very part of column, dome and altar being decorated with 
ornaments of exquisite beauty and delicacy. The floor of the court 
was a pavement of tessclated marble. At one extremity stooil the 
sacred covered by a vaulted pof, on the interior of which 

were displayed in bas-relief such traditions as tlie Jain religion held 
sacred. From this a few steps led to the shrine itself, where Vrish- 
abdevii was represented in a sitting posture,* having eyes of crystal, 
and a geinKof great value set in his forehead. Ccusei^ laid before 
him were ever emitting the perfume of incense, and above him was 
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a canopy of tlie richest brocade* Attached to tlie temple was a sub- 
terranean jpothi-banda or library, containing a vast number of religi- 
ous and traditional works, which were regularly catalogued and freely 
lent to such students as could profit by thejr perusal* 

One temple more shall be mentioned, in order that tlie reader may 
have before him three types of the whole three hundred and sixty. 
The one to which we mlude was said to have been the work of no 
mortal hands, but to have been called into existence by magic. It 
was known as the Arkai din ka chapra^ or the “ shed of two and a 
half days,” because tliat time was occupied in its construction l^y 
mysterious and invisible builders. The whole was supported by a 
ij^uadruple range of columns. No two columns were siinihu* to each 
other,* bUir all were of unique design and covered with a great variety 
and profusion of ornamental work. 

But of all places in the city the most venerated was the Agni- 
kooiida, or Fountain of fire. This handsome reservoir was nine liuu- 
dred feet in length by two hundred in brerulth, and was lined by those 
large bricks which are still to bo found in the neiglibonrhood. From 
its centre rose a lUiiss of solid rock, crowned by a shrine dedicated to 
Mata or the Ujjivcrsal Mother. A curious legend 'was current in 
the city regarding this rock, and wiis received with implicit faith by 
the inhabitants : the sovereigns of Valabhi, it >vas said* possessed 
a talisman by means of which, when tlieii!^ city was in danger, they 
could summon Septashwai’, one of the sacred liorsos of the Sun, to 
its protection. At the application of their magic wand tlie boulder 
of hard stone opened, and from it issued their equine guardian, 
liis appearance was in itself sufficient seciyity against all hostile 
assaults. 

And what were these monarchs of Valabhi tliat they should thus 
enjoy, as was devoutly believed, special kiterposi lions of Divine 
favour ? We have already referred to their fobufous ancestry ; but 
in those curious grants of land which were engraved on copper, and 
some of whicli are stijl presef^ed in the country, they always trace 
their descent from the hero BhattJirka, renowned for being the terror 
of his enemies, the beloved of his friends, and dist'figuishqd not only 
for personal beauty, but also for wisdom, courage and mmfilicenco. 
After his time tlie family added to their names cither tlic 
martial termination or else A^Utya “ the sun,” to denote their 
mythic origin. Bliattarka’s n#me was also retained by his descendants, 
and was engraved on tlieir official seals. Moreover, as their power 
increased, they assumed^the ambitious title, “ king of kings.” 

Tliero was another uame — Sliiladitya, the celebrity of which was 
spread by tl^ie eighth monarch after liliattarka, not only (/vor Sau- 
rasldra, but over the whole continent of India. The origin of it is 
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iirconntecl for by a curious legend, from which we infer that the line 
of succession could not really have been preserved unbroken in the 
race of Valabhi, as the bards of the country would lead us to suppose. 
The legend is as follows : — 

At Kaira in Ouzorat lived a learned Brahman and expounder of 
the Vedas, who had one daughter, named Soobhaga or “ the For- 
tunate.” Ijike the maiden from whom the great conqueror Zengis 
Khan >va$ descended, Soobhaga was said have been with child from 
being cinljracc?d by the sun. Her father, after making full enquiry, 
was satisfied of her innocence; but fearing that his neighbours 
would not be so easily persuaded, and that his daughter would be 
the sul»ject of their offensive remarks, he sent her to Valabhi^^hcro 
slie gave birth to twins, the one a male, the other a female. The 
boy was sent in due time to school, wdiere the obscurity of his birth 
mado liim llie butt of his companions, and he was in ridicule nick- 
named Gupta or concealed. At last he was stung to the quick by 
their jeers, so that one day being driven to fury he rushed home 
and vowed that lie would put his mother to death, unless she dis- 
closed to liim his lather's uiuno. Instantly the sun himself interfered, 
and revealing to his child tlio true story of his origin, presented to him 
lor his protection a charme<l pebble, wliich had the power to destroy 
all at whtun it might be hurled. Shortly after that the*lad was sum- 
moned to appear before tlieking, who reproached him with the sup- 
posed illegitimacy of his birth. The enraged Gupta, aiming his 
magical weapon at the monarch, instantly slew' him, and obtained 
possession of liis throne, reigning under the name of Shiladitya, 
which is compounded o6 SAi7(f, signifying a pebble, and the usual 
termination Aditya. In course of time he attained to great cele- 
brity, not only for his military success, but also for his accomplish- 
ments and literary a^quii'ements. ITaving conquered Oujein, 
IMalwa, Magadha,^n(i other vast tracts of country, he even opciuxl 
communications with the emperor of China, to whom he sent an 
embassy, and a proseiykot Buddliist •books.# In fact, no name 
which has been rescued reom Indian antiquity, not even Asoka’s, 
enjoyed extended reputation as the name of Shiladitya. 

Wo over several succeeding sovereigns, who were distinguish- 
ed either for tlieir heroism and military talents, or for their love of 
philosophy and Ifteraturo, until wo c«>me to Shiladitya the Second, 
who reigned at the commencement of 4ho seventh century of the 
Christian era. The character of this Prince, as given in the songs 
of the bards, might be envied by «any Europ^ean sovereign, and evea 
when a surface of extravagant metaphor has been removed from their 
poetical histories, a substratum of trutli is confessedly discovefetl. 
Tic was, we arc told, like the suii, which draws moisture from the 
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oartU to vetum it m fertilizing sllo^vors, for ho claimed bis legal 
revenues from bis subjects, ouly that he miglit employ them for tlio 
public weal. Bold ia action, he had also the moral courage to re*- 
strain his passions. His afieetions were strong, but still he remained 
chaste and virtuous. Possessing, as he did, abundant wealth, yet his 
heart was by no means set upou it. At proper times lie participated 
in innocent amusements withbut being wholly devoted to pleasure. 
Ue knew when to be silent, and when to speak words of wisdom. 
In the exercise of his power, he never forgot the duty of forbearance, 
and when indulging his liberality ho avoided ostentation. So 
enlarged was his generosity tliat ho could esteem even an enemy if 
a worthy man, as invalids can appreciate tlie value of nauseous 
meclicTnes. But even if one of his relations were wicked, Shiladitya 
cast him off, as he would a finger that had been bitten by a venem- 
ous serpent. The reputation of such a monarcli was soon spread 
far and wide. His Court was the most brilliant in India, and his 
city, Valabhi, was styled “the glorious metropolis.” It was visited 
by travellers from far distant countries, llioueng Thsang, a Budd- 
hist Priest, who has left an account of his travels, came from 
China, and liev» also remained for some time Ei-Edrisi, the famous 
geographer of Arabia. 

Never were* the city and kingdom more^flourishing than at this 
period. The streets of Valabhi were thronged with jiortiy and happy- 
looking citizens, many of whom glittered with jewels. The wealtliier 
and ingher classes rode on elephants ; others were in palanquins of 
various descriptions ; others sat on small painted cars, drawn by 
horses, and partly covered with tiger-skine. Gay pavilions over 
which flaunting banners waved were pitched on the Hat roots of the 
houses. The bazars teeuied with merchandize, and in numerous 
manufactories workmen were incessantly Employed. In one place 
devotees were occupied with tlie performance oi' sacred rites, or 
astounding feats of asceticism ; in others were heard cymbals and the 
tinkling feet of dancieg woinBn, or the noig|of minstrelsy. 

We have now nearly arrived at the closiiigperiod of V alabhi's history. 
It was a festival day, when the inhabitants, according r to ancient 
custom, testified their joy at the return of Vasanti, iis the spring is 
styled by those who liave personified her. They also specially did 
honour to, and gratefully acknowledged, the bounfj^ of their goddess 
Ishwaui, whose image was borne to the sea-siiore in solonin proces- 
sion. The Prince himself headed a cavalcade which assembled on 
the terrace of his paiacq. His appearance and dress were peculiar 
to Itis family. His face was closely shaven, except the upper lip on 
which grew a neatly trimmed moustache. Suspended from his ears 
were large rings and pearls of enormous size. His head-dress was 
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simply a closely fitting skull-cap fastened with a golden band, so 
that liis <lark locks and tUo whole contour of his manly features were fully 
developed. A collar of gold, set with precious gems, clasped his neck. 
A profusion of drapery fcl^ about his person, and his legs hung loosely 
but not ungracefully without any sup|>r)rt of stirrups. With martial 
music and banners Hying, he and his followers issued through the 
gates of the It is supposed that in that age the waters of the 

gulf of Cam bit* which are gradually receding, approached much 
nearer to the. site of Vitlal)hi than they do at present, and Gajni, the 
])ort, where a brisk trade was carried on, was only three miles distant. 
A wide road, terminating in a pier of massivo granite, was highly 
useful and at the samo4ime an object of attraction to the eye. On 
either side were gardens, where fruit trees were puttiilg'^orth 
fragrant blossoms, Imlian cuckoos wore uttering their welcome cry of 
‘ koohoo, koohoo,’ and stately mangoes, dark tamalas, stroiig-scented 
chainpakas, asokas, and other trees, afforded a grateful shade. 
Joyfully, ))ut orderly, the procession wended its way towards tlic sea. 
(■onspicuoiis on a litter was the statue of Islnvani, arrayed in yellow 
robes, and superl>ly adorned with pearls and gohl. lieforo lier ami 
around her were maidens, wliose glossy trusses were inj^rwoveu with 
wroallis of jasmino, some of them bearing silver wands, others silvor- 
liandleil fans, and all chaunting hymns of praise. Thu^tliey passed 
onwards until they reachcfl tliejner, where the image was placed in 
‘State to receive the salutations of the Prince and his Mobility. All 
tiio men then withdrew to boats prepared beforehand, ami the goddess 
was .sup))oseJ to lake lier bath. Konning a circle, the attendant 
tlamsoLs moved round t]io imago with mcasuretl steps, singing a 
monotonous but not disagreeable chaiint, widlst at* particular 
c.idciiccs they inclined thuir heads and c]a[)ped their hands. Then, 
after they had reposed or i^n joyed for a time social conversation, tho 
procession retuniu«|, As night s])read lior sable garment over the 
gardens which liiicil tli?j roadside, thousands of gom-Iikc lamps were 
suspended from the branches of trcus, aiu[ an exhibition of 
fireworks terminated tho festival oflshwani. 

Tim I;ust of tho merry-makers were passing under tlie arches 
which ojKfiopied the ponderous gates of Valabhi, wlieu they were 
di'«5turl>Oil by tho apparition of a tall, wan, sinister-looking man. 
Ills clotted liair, his body smeared with ashes, the hide of a black 
antelope, which he bore — all proclaimed ij^at he wUvS a llimlii ascetic, 
ami a peculiar kind of trident in his liaml satisfied the hcteroih^x Jains 
that he was a worshipper of Shiva. Without condoscending to use 
any form or expression of civility, he coarsdly demanded tbod and 
hhlging, as Vnougli they were his right. This vmlcness, combined 
with his threateming aspect, deterred all from inviting him to accept 
voi.. n NO. ir. JU; 
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tlieir hospitality, arnl they stood in silence, taking no notice of 
his demand. Soon the ascetic shewed symptoms of impatience and 
excitement, liis features became distorte<l by the working of liis 
passions within liim, and he began to muster denunciations against 
Valabhi, her king and citizens, charging them with atheism, and 
stigmatizing them as a race of outcastes. Proud of their city, 
of themselves and their religion, his hearers not submit 

patiently to such vituperation. Some learned meh*no were present 
opened a discussion with him, and both parties soon grew clamorous; 
the Jains defending reason and its mysterious powers ; the Brahman 
maintaining the supremacy of his Vedas, and asserting that the rites 
x)f t he Ja ins wTre unholy and profane. Wr<JUght up at last to a high 
degreoTf fury by the arguments of his opponents and the re|>roaclK's 
of some young listeners, that pride which the ascetic’s whole life had 
fostered, burst into a flame, and drawing himself erect, whilst his 
shaggy brows almost concealed his eyes, and his countenance was 
clouded by a dreadful scowl, he spoko thus : — Yo think that I 
am but a helpless man. Know that the Eternal God is not distinct 
from me, nor am I distinct from the Supreme Eternal God. Your 
eyes are hold(a*. Ye are the victims of illusion, and cannot see. 
Hear ye the words of the Supreme.** Then lifting his tritlent, and 
dashing rigaifist the walls a vessel of sacred water which he carried 
with liim, lie proceeded in hoarse, gutturat tones thus : — “ A voice 
from the East* a voice from theS%>rth ; a voice from the Regents of 
the four quarters, a voice against Valabhi, her temples and j>alaccs ; 
a voice against bridegrooms, brides, and those that keep holiday, a 
voice against all this people.’* He said no *inore, but shaking the 
dust from fiis feet slowly departed. 

And were the crowd of Jains unmoval by the menacing language 
of their religious opponent ? Probably iti. filled them with secret 
misgivings. It is well known how a Brahman’s v^urse is dreaded by 
Hindus, and how many instances are iprotcd in their sacred 
books to prove its Jatal efficacy. And ^iu India there is always 
a tendency amongst sects to embrace the su]>erstitions of other sects, 
which they still regard with bitter hatred. Wc hiay suppose there- 
fore, that the ascetic’s curse found a place even in the ^reflective 
minds of the Jains, and that it was retained there, when in a few 
months the thunders of heaven’s vratli were hurlc<.l upon their devo- 
ted heads. • 

It was the lime when kings go out to battle, as the autumnal 
season is styleil by both Hebrew and Sanskrit writers. Valabhi lay 
.silently in the anus of*beantifiil night. In the country around, trees, 
lakes, and streams were silvered by the beams of a cloudless moon. 
The rivers which had been hurried on by the annual torrents from 
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the clouds, were resuming their sluggish course. All Nature was 
reposing. But it was the stillness of life too soon to be exchanged 
for the long, the termless, the sleep that knows no waking. IIow 
was it that the citizens had been lulled into such security ? Was it 
- — ^as the natives of tlio country have ever since maintained — that 
they wore spell-bound by the ascetic's curse ? Certainly if the king- 
dom of Saurashtra had not for so many years enjoyed peace under 
the sceptre of Bliattarka’s race ; if continued prosperity liad not letl 
to fidse confidence aiwl presumption, the people would long before- 
liave been roused to a sense of their danger. The previous year they 
had heard how a barbarian force from the North had swooped upon 
the Aryavarta, or hol^j land of India, dealing death and desolation 
around them. That force was still advancing, it was said, .J^^like 
the rolling thunder. A hundred thousand men,. an<l a tliousaiid 
elephants were poured forth. It was as if the bounds of ocean had 
been broken down.” Rumour even wdiispered that the spoilers had 
fixed their envious eyes Upon the rich plains of Saurashtra, and the 
overflowing bazars of licr wealthy cities. Latterly, these reports had 
so evidently rested on some foundation, that even the literary mon- 
arch and his pampered subjects would have opened their eyes in spite 
of all oncltautments,. if those eyes had not been sealeu^y treachery. 

As tlie kingdom of Shiladitya was said to be under tjie protection 
of an invisible guardian, it .w^is believed that some counter-charm could 
alone- work its destruction. So long as the Horse of the Sun could 
1)0 summoned from the waters of the mysterious Fountain', so long 
the monarch's security was inviolate, but it w'as understood that there 
was some spell by which the sacred steed's inflaence could be coun- 
teracted. Unhap[>i]y an* intriguing minister had discovered, that if 
swine’s blood shoulil ever pollute the waters of the Agniki>oiKla, tlie 
Horse would take his departure never to return. This secret he 
sold for a large sum to the invaders, and at their instigntioji defiled 
the sacred Fountarfi. -*The enemy then marched noiselessly in the 
dead of night to their prey. The citizens were roused from their 
first sleep by the clangour of arms. The fierce sfarriors of the North 
had obtained a« entrance. A panic prevailed in tlie city. Defence 
wjis hop^csis. Shiladitya and a few chosen followers cut their 
way through con(][\icrors and conquered. The rest may be des- 
cribed in tlie Roman poet’s words 

As hungry wolves, with raging apfctite, 

Scout through the fields, nor fear the stormy night; 

Their whelps at home expect the promisetl food, 

And long to temper their dry chaps in Wood : 

S#\irHslicd we forth at once, resolved to die, 

Uesolvcd in death the last extremes to try. 
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Wc Iciive the narrow lanes behind, and dare 
The iinet^unl combat in the public Rquaie: 

' Night was our friend, our leader was despair. 

What tongue can tell the slaughters of tljc niglit ? 

AV hat eyes can weep the sorrows and attrigUt ? 

An ancient and imperial city falls, 

The streets are filled with frequent funerals : 

Houses and holy temples fiuat in blood, 

And hostile nations make a €<mimon fiood.*' 

WouihIccI heart-broken, SbilatUtya fled to the port of Gajiii, 
but he was soon fbllo\Yed by liis victorious enemies. Being again 
tissailed ho resolved to die lighting, as the desceiidant of Jihattarka 
should die. The bards of Guzerat in their account of tlie battle 
wliidbdBiisuctl say, that “ the road to Suraloka or the Paradise of 
tlioSiui, was crowdoil by hundreds of liis faithful followers trayolling 
to immortality. The swords of foemea rained upon their casques \ 
the armour of iierocs was Jtewii in pieces. Tlic waves of the sea were 
stained with blood. The fiends and goblins which delight In human 
gore lia<l their cravings appeased. Sliihulitya espied the chief (d’ the 
invaders, lie gave his steed the rein. Jkirth shook with fright. 
The swords of the two warriors flashed likiJ lightning.* Beneath the 
place where tiTt^collar glittered on his neck, the foeiuan's sword .stnick 
Shiladitya. Jlo passed in the chariot of the gods to his home in the, 
Sun.’* No more is relate<l of the iimil^calastrophe than this : — 
*‘Tlic barbarians had captured Gajni. The house of ydluditya was 
left desolate, la its defence his Iierocs fell, of his seed buttlie namo 
remained.** 

At the sack (*f Valabhi the slaughter had been iiuliscriminale. 
According to one record all — with ,a single e.xceptiori — perished. 
But a more probablo account is, that many survivors fled, and 
afterwards fouuticd the cities of Valli, Saiulerai, and IVadulc in 
Malwa. No attom]»t was ever made to^preserve sncli portions of 
Valabhi as remained standing, or to rebniid syolras were destroye<l. 
The e.xcellency of iSauraslitra was lor long forgotten ; but the present 
generation has roscilt^d it from oblivion. 

All accounts agree in stating that one lady, was saved from lliu 
overthrow. This was fc>hiladitya’s Uueen, who^e hisUi^y is i>riclly 
as follows: — When the king w;is <icsin>us of meeting with some 
inahlen wlio miglit be worthy to share liis jirivacy, the charms of 
Pooshpavati or “ the garland*’ were represented to him. She was 
daughter of the Prince of Ofcandravati, a scion of the royal family of 
the Pramaras, who ruled over the Nakoti Marooca, or Nine C’asths 
of the desert, and ha<l extended their conij nests as far as tlie 
Sutlej. The Pramara had resolved, iu accordance with tlio 

^ Litciiilly ‘»i lijjhtning” — Vijnh-sar, 
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cnstonis of the age, that his daiigliter should select a husband for 
herself, and had caused a proclamation to be made at all the courts 
with which he corresponded, to the effect that candidates for the 
Princess’ hand might appear on a fixed day in the lists near Cliandra- 
vati. We sliould digress too far if wo were to detail the ceremonies 
observed on this interesting occasion. We may merely add, that 
wlion a large number of suitors were assembled, the maiden threw 
jpacefully and modestly over Shiladitya’s neck a garland, wliich 
announced that he was the object of her choice. * 

Happy as Avas the union in otlier respects, they were yet bitterly 
disappointed at findiijg tbemselvcs not blest with ofispring. One 
night Sliiladitya dreamed that ho was transported into the various 
regions of Hell, whore he beheld the souls of departed :^^icrs 
sutiering the most hor^^le punishments, some being compelled to 
clamber incessantly over fugged mountains, some being impaled, 
soinc being cut into fragments which Abjure re-united only to be 
severed again, some standing on burning sand, the rest tortured by 
vultures Avith long talons, by furious hogs, venomous serpents, ami 
maring spirits Avith tlio mouths of lions. Amongst them he beheld 
his own father suspended Aviili lus head doAvnwards. Inquiring of a 
spirit the reason Avliythat st>id Avas thus tormented, hcTvas informed 
that it was bociiiise his son had no children. Anxious assuage his 
lather’s sufferings, ho liiado a voav that if Amba-Bhavani, the 
l)iii¥ersal Mother, Avould fiiA^our his anxious Avisflbs, Pooslipavati 
sli<)u]d make a pilgrimage to lier shrine and deposit magnificent 
oll'erings at her altar. It Avas nut long before the daughter of the 
Prainara had reason to believe that her consort’s vow bad been 
lieard, and in grate! ul at-knowledjxment of the expected blessing, she 
proceeded to the temple of Amba-Bhavana, situated within her 
father’s territory. Hi*r offering had been made, and she was on lier 
return, Avhen mot by the iutelligeiico that her lord Avas dead and his 
country ruined. i5b severe Avas the shock to her iniml and hotly, that 
]>rematurc confinement Avas the re>ult. ^he Avas delivcixxl t)f a son, 
and then ascending a funeral pyre, folloAvod her Infsband into Paradise. 

'I’he btjy, thus early deprived of Ids father and mother, was nursed 
and tem]^‘dVith the greatest care by the daugliter of a certain priest 
in a temple at Virmiggur. In due time he received the ancestral 
name of Gulia, and becoming, as he grew up, distinguished for an 
atldetic frame as Avell as courage and an ardent love of enterprise, he 
obtained greiit iiiHiiencc amongst the Bhfels, avIio electixl him their 
chief. Ho thus became founder% of tlio illustrious family, which 
Avere called after him Guliilote or Gehloto. * 

The above btory is a /arntyu compounded from a variety of San- 
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skrit works, and is a faint attempt to interest in Indian antiquities 
tlioso who ]iave never studied tlicin* When first brought to light 
the labours of the learned they present a cold and unin viting appear- 
ance ; but possibly they may bo thought to be more attractive when 
decked with the ornaments of romance. We now relinquish fiction 
and confine ourselves to fact. 

Wc particularly wish the reader to observe that with three or four 
trifling exceptions no descriptions^ or even sentiments* have been in- 
troduced which liavo not been cxtractccl from Sanskrit manuscripts 
and original works. Tlve outlines of the story are perfectly true. 
The present appearance of the country in which Valabhi was 
situated is taken from a paper contributed by^the late Dr. Nicholson 
to tk^wtteyal Asiatic Society *s JournaL He also found current in 
the neighbourliood the singular legend regaling the curse uttered by 
a Brahman, who was refused hos 4 )itality in flte city. The rest of the 
true history of Valabhi is^mpilcd from inscriptions on copper- plates 
engraved with the Gupta or Cave characters, and from works which 
Colonel Tod read or had read for him in Katiawar. His volume of 
Travels and his Annals of Rajjisthan contain numerous and scattered 
allusions to the city, kingdom, and inhabitants. Tlie tragic liistory of 
the daughter cirPnunara is given by him as here detailed. 

There is doubt that Valabhi was a famous city, that it was the 
seat of Government, wliere an illustrious igice of princes, who gave 
their name to an%a, resided; that one of its monarchs was Shilad’tya* 
who — as To-kwe-ki declares — sent an embassy with a present of 
books to China, and that it was visited by El-Edrisi, the Geographer. 
Abu lliUan gives the following account of the Valabhi era : — 

“ Witli regard to the Gupta Kal (or era of tlie Guptas) the 
name was that of a wicked and powerful family, wliose epoch be- 
came extinct with themselves ; and truly Vallaba was after them ; for 
the beginning of their era is the same as tBat of the last; (namely) 
241 of the 8aka-KaI.;’* . 

In the above narrative there are only two passages which are not 
of Indian origin. The words which we have placed in the mouth of 
the ascetic when denouncing Valabhi, are adopted from those which 
Josephus represents a Jewish fanatic to have uttered* before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The quotation from Virgil is introduced by 
St. Jerome into tbe account which lie gives the widow Marcella of the 
sack of Rome, and seemed particularly appropriate hero. Poosbpavati’s 
choice and marriage are tlfih work of imagination, but correspond 
with the ancient rite of the Svayamvara, accoixling to which an Indian 
princess selected her Jiusband from «*m assembly of suitors. A 
similar account is found in Herodotus (Erato 126 &c.) the only 
* Cunningham's “ Bhilsa Topes.” 
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difference being tliat, according to the Greek writer, Clisthenes llic 
father selects a bridegroom for his daughter Agariste, but in India 
the maiden was always free to follow her own choice. The hi.stories 
of Diodorus Siculus and Quintus Curtius conlinii tlieso accounts, 
and they shew how a Greek was shocked to find that in India young 
ladies were permitted to select husbands for themselves. 

History contains no picture of the city of Valabhi, having only a 
few incide^ allusions to its beauty and numerous temples. Wo 
have thererore proposed to tlio reader a choice of descriptions. The 
first and secondare professedly fabulous ; but they are given as speci- 
mens of descriptive pieces in Sanskrit works. They are taken from 
the account of Vaikunt'lia, or the Paradise of Vislinu, in the Bhaga- 
vata Parana (Book i. Chap, xv.), tho Bhuttec Kavya (Booki.jTtho 
Muglia Kavya (Book iii. 33rd and following lines), and from ac- 
counts ofAyodhya, of the cities of Koorookshetra and of Indraprastlia, 
which mny be found in tlic llamayana ofValmiki (lh>oks i. Chap. 5; 
ii. Chap. 6), and the Maluibliarata (Book i. line 4340 and 7570 &c.) 
The Hindu works called Cham poo abound in such extravagant repre- 
sentations. 

The third account of Valabhi, which does not profos§;t^ be fabulous, 
is in reality a description partly of that city, and partly of Analwhava, as 
recorded by Tod. A column in the iomi)leof Vishveshvitr at Benares, 
which has been described fly Stuart in his “ I)ictu)nary of Arcliitoc- 
turef' and ancient temples still standing in Gnzerat, are the originals 
from which the columns and temples which appear in the story are 
taken. The character of Shiladitya the Second is the same as tliat 
of Dileepa given in thc^ first book of the liaghuvansa. The mo- 
narch’s dress is such as appears on figures of coins still found, and 
which issued from the mints of the Goopta kings and the Sah kings 
of Saurashtra. Tho Brahman’s self-laudation and his opinion of the 
Jains is taken fnn^, the drama called Prabhoda Chandrodaya, which, 
represents the trimnplfs of Bralmianisin over Booddhism as well as 
tlie Jain and other systems. Lastly, lShikiditya’?j dream and the enu- 
meration of punishments in Hell is ailapted from the story of Jat- 
karu as narrated in the Mahabharata (Book i. line 1020), and 
from a ewrious but disgusting uuuiuscript in Sanskrit styled ‘‘ the 
narrative of Nasiketa.” 

lliouen-thsang, tho Chinese traveller, and “ Master of the Law,’* 
ashc was styled by his co-religionists, visited Valabhi, and had frequent 
intercourse with Shiladitya. lie has lately been introduced to Eu- 
rope by M. Stanislas Julien. * The following narrative is an 
abriilgnient of M. J alien’s work, which is the1:ranslation of a memoir 
compiled from Ilioucn-tlisang’s notes by his fellow countrymen 
lluei-li ainl Ycr-thsong. 
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ITioiicn-tlisaiig, subsequently styled ‘Hlie Master of the Law,” was 
born of a distinguished family* llis great-grandfather, Kin, liad 
been governor of Chang-teng under the <ly nasty of the second Wei ; 
his grandfather was a man of profound learning, and conse- 
quently attained to a high office in the Imperial College ; his father 
was distinguished for the brilliancy of his talents, the purity of his 
morals, and nobility of his cliaracter. IToei — such was his father’s 
name — had four sons, of whom the Master of the was tlio 
youngest, and even from his earliest years the most distingiiishetl. 
Many signs of his promising intellect were noted by his relations, who 
carefully treasured them in tlioir memories, and assured his latlier 
tha t tlie child would be aii honour to his fanrily. lie soon learned 
to ISWrantiquity and to a})preciate the works of tlie sages. Ills 
associates were all virtuous oliaractcrs, and he would look upon none 
but the most moral books. Preferring always the society of Ids elders, 
he had no relish for the games of children, nor could the sounds of 
their merriment ever draw him from his fatlicr’s house. 

The second of his elder brothers, having eml)raced a religions life, 
examined the Master of the Law, ami <liscovering that lie ha<l 
made great jy^ogress in the knowledge of Boodlui, took him and e<lu- 
cated him in a monastery. Soon afterwards an inn>(»rial decree for 
the ordination of twenty-sevem religious students having been issued, 
the youtli was present amongst the spcctatbrs at the examination, al- 
though too young to be bimsclf a candidate. But oho of the 'ex- 
aminers wlio was noted for bis observation (d‘ character, ap^u’oachcd 
and inquired who he was. JJiouen-thsang gave liis family name, upon 
wliich the other asked whether he would like to be ordained. 
“ Certainly,” replied the youth, “ but as T am not sufficiently 
advanced in my studies T am not permitted to stand the trial.” 
“ But wliy do you wish to enter religion ?” asked the other. “ My 
only aim,” said he, “ is to propagate far and wjcle the sublime law 
that Boodlia has bequeathed to us.” The examiner immediately 
took him and prcsenteil liLn to his colleagues with these words 
“ Jt is easy to acquire knowledge, but greatness and firmness of 
cliaracter are not so easily obtained. If you ordain this young man, 
assuredly he will be the chief in the schools of rclig^'^n.” Aq ;ordingly 
he was admitted into the number oftbe religious, and for some time 
remained witli bis elder brotlicr, studying with sucli ardour that ho 
neglected his necessary inej\ls and sleep. One reading of any w«nl: 
sufficed to convey its meaning to him ; a second reading committed 
it to his memory so that he could^'rcpeat every word. 

, A change of dynasties at this time threw the empire into confusion, 
and, in consequence of its disturbed state, tbe Master of the Law 
migrated to the province of Cliou, where he could in quietness 
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]>n>socutc his studies. IIo and many rdigiotis brethren labonrcd 
there inecssantly, and, as lio tells us, lost not “ an ineli of time,” 
so that in three years they had mastered the system^ of* the various 
schools, lie gained the affections of the surrounding inliabitiints, 
and was particularly esteemed by Tsau-kong, the Governor General, 
who, equally with himself, was able to write profouiul treatises, to 
speak in public with elegance and vivacity, to receive men of the 
world with politeness, or to make religion attractive to them by his 
agreeable manners. 

When he was only twenty years of ago, in A? I). G22, his re- 
pntafioii became cxtendcil, and as hotiavellcd about mimbers (lock- 
<*il to sec and hoar ** 11110 . lie disputed successfully witli wise 
J)octors of the Law, ami two of the juost celebrated were so stnu'k 
with Ills intuitive coinprelioiision of the profoundest doctrines that 
tlu'v saitl to him, “ You are like a steed that can travel a 
tliousand miles in a day !'* 

About tills time he first conceived tlic enterpiise by which he 
afterwards so honorably earned celebrity, and* which liad its origin 
in a desire to pnx-ure authentic cojiios of sacred books. Having 
conversed v 1th all the Masters of the Law, he found so ^n any differ- 
ences of o[)juion amongst them, that lie began to think of following 
tlio exanqilc <d Fa-hien and Tclii-ven, and visiting the ^countries of 
the West, or India, in ordifr that by consulting the sages tlun-e lie 
miglfTsatisfy the longings which agitalcil his mind. Jn combina- 
tion with several other religious persons lie applied for an inipt»rial 
decree permitting them to travel, but was refused. His associates 
then gave up tlio project, but he resolved to set (df alone, and 
although lie was a'^sured that all the routes to tlie West were 
beset with perils, his heart never misgave him. Jiut first, lie com- 
menced a tour tlirough coJitain juovinces of liis own country, in order 
that he might cxphiin his views tolioly men, and beg tliem to surround 
liim with invisible protection. Already, one happy omen had been 
vouclisafoil, for at the time of his birth lift motlior had dreamed that 
she saw him dressed in white, and on the point of starting for the 
West. On asking him whither he was bound she received the 
ansAver, ^ 1 am going to seek the books of the Law.” IJc now 
♦h'camed one night that lie beheld the mountain 8oomcroo rising out 
<n a vast sea. Wishing to reach it, he saw no means of doing so, 
mtil a lotus carved in- stone floated to, his feet. He then found 
iiimself at the foot of the mountain up whicli he Avns borne by 
a AvhWwind. From tbe summit he looked upon an extensive 
prospect which filled him Avith delight. He then awoke. 

At the {igcof twenty-six he began his traAcls and repaired to the 
province of Liang-tclicou, where he held conferences with religious 
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persons, an<l ^vl)ore all tlic people flocked to see tlie INIastcr of tlic 
Law, wlio was going Westward to search tor the Law in the country 
of the Lo-lo-mon (Hrahnuins). At tlie frontier town of Koua- 
tclicon he was disturbed by the accounts of the rivers, deserts and 
hostile tribes which lay on his route, and more especially by the ar- 
lival of s[)ies fnun the Court, with a mandate for his detention. 
Loriunatcly tlie Governor was a l uist religious man, and suspecting 
tijat il w'iVj HjoLtCM'i-ihsang ior whom the spies were in search, ho 
’ visited the travellcT with the mandate in his hand, begged him to 
disclose the trutfll, and pv(miised to aid his project. After sonic 
IiesiPdion ilio Master of tiin J^aw Lonlessed all, when the Governor 
s; dd, Master, as y<»u arc really capable of putting such a noble d( 3 - 
sigii into execution, I sludi h»r your sake destroy this otficial docu- 
imuit.” Snying those words he tore up the mandate, and desired 
him to depart witli all sjK'cd. 

We ^ha:5 m»t follow our lu-ro in all his serpentine wanderings, as 
the names ol many places which he visited arc unknown ; but wc 
shall specily mo<t of sikdi cities and countries mentioned by him, as 
can now' be traced ^Yith some certainty cm the map. 

Two com^vnioiis who liad agrceil to tra\cl with liim turned back 
in terror, and after he had advanced some way into the desert a young 
man who had undertaken to be his guide also refused to jirocecd far- 
ther. iiesolvod to reach India or pcris^li in the atteiu])!, llioireu- 
thsang advanced alone. In spite of the imaginary oppositam of 
demons ami the real danger of brigands, be passed tlic military posts 
on the frontier of Thibet, wlii're, as in several oilier places, wlien lie 
became known, respect for bis diaractor imbiced the authorities to 
dissuade him from liis perilous undertaking, and to use every elfoit 
short of actual violence tliat they iiuglit prevent him I'nim accom- 
plishing his cherished ]>urpose. In Turkestun he was well received 
by the Klian of the 'Finks, and attended a grand liampicl given in 
boiioiir of Cliinosc and Oigliur ainlKissatlors who were then on a mis- 
sion to the country.* Afletf the viands were removed, and when tlie 
wine was circulating freely, llioucn-lhsang was invited to expound 
the I-iaw, wliich he did so efliciently that the Khan was delighted and 
implored him to remain. “ M.istcr,” he said, *' yon nnistt'iiot go to 
the kingd(:iii of lu-le-kia (India) ; it is excessively hot there; their 
winter is as hot as f;ur suiiuner. Tlie natives arc bhvek ; the greater 
j)art go naked, l;ave i regard for propriety, and do not deserve tliat 
yon should visit them.” But the Master of the Law replied, tliat 
lie had a buruii^g dosiyj to seek ifir the law of BckxIIui, to iuv^tigato 
the monumeiilo of’ibn, -j.A to follow lovingly the traces of his footsteps. 

Cr(>ssing the i*vir Jaxaites, H iouen-thsang traversed a desert, 
am! guided by heaps of bouev;, pUecd at iiilervals on the route, rcaelied 
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Saniarlvaiul, where he found a people who know not liondlia aiul 
who worshipped live. Altliou^h he met with conteinj)! at first, and 
twt) young iimnlhists who liad joined him were persecuted, yetexen- 
tually the monarch and his people heard respect I ally his exhoitatioiis 
to virtue ; so tliat he converteti their depraved hearts and refonned 
their barbarous customs. lie thence passed to iiokhara and 
Kasan or Ferghana, crossed the Oxns t(> a country called Jlouo, 
xvhere he met a Slirainan or ascetic named J)hanna.siniia, who ha<l 
studied for long in India; then to Jhictria or Jkdkli, xvhere xx< re 
many IJoodhists and convents, and to the metropolis of IJamian, at 
the nortli-wcst of xvliicli was an imagi. of J3ootlha, a huiuhed and 
fifty feet high. Passing* over the mountains ol' the Ilindoo-Koosli lui 
found liimself in Lamglian or tlie district of Kabul, which, xx jtii'tlTc 
other frontier countries, was generally called Mlccha. JSonie distance 
further lie saw for the first time a J^oodhist sloupa three hundred 
feet in lieight, which had been built by King Asv'^ka ; here xvere also 
the croxvn of the skull and other relics of Boodlia, xvliicn tlie blaster 
of the Laxv obtained permission to adore. After visiting biuklliara, 
now called Caudahar, and several other countries, he arrived at Va'*a- 
luisheo nr Benares, and afterwards at the province of Oiulv^na or Oude, 
where, on tlic two branches of the river, were fourteen hundred con- 
vents inhabited by ciglitoeii thousand of tlic religions. ^Ve next find 
liim ill the snows of tlic ili’flialaias, and on the Indus i^i the CDuntry 
of lyiislisashccla orTaxala, twenty miles to the south of xxiiich lie 
passed under an iron gatexvay xxIktc the king Mahasatvva had given 
his body as an alms, to appease the hunger uf seven tiger cubs. Ihe 
earth was still red with ]vis blood, and the trees ami plants were of 
the same colour I Thence to Kashmeer, wlicrc lie reinainc<l txvo years, 
ill order tliat lie might study the Sootras and JShastras. Turning 
thence in an easterly dir^clion, he narroxviy escaped xviui i.is file 
from brigands, ni^d again turning southxxards, at iasL rt ached 
Muthoora, in the province of Agra, xvhicli was at tliat iiusc a cele- 
brated place of Buodhist pilgrimage. Tkence again ieoking novtii- 
ivard lie followed tlie Ganges to its source, xvhich xva.. iVcrjueiited by 
many heretics, xvho hoped to wash away their sins in i..s sacred xxatcis ; 
but ilioi^n-tlisaiig takes care to ileny tWt tliere is any special me- 
rit ill bathing there, lie is next found at the faiuoiis cit> of Kaii- 
yakoobya or Canonje, xvhere King Shiladitya held his Court ; but as 
this inonarclfs name is often repeated, ;.yc shall afteixvards discu.'S 
ilie details respecting it given by IJiouen-thsaiig, and will follow liini 
to tlie completion of his tour. 'Leaving Canonje lie passed tlie 
Ganges to Ayodhya, supposed to be the city oYOmle, and embarked 
on the river xvitli four-aml-txvcniy otlier jicrsous, idl of xvhom intended 
sailing the stream iu Ids company to Ayaniookha; but tliey 
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were attacked by a gang of robbers or river dacoits, wliero took place 
tlie following occurrence, wliicli is so curious and characteristic of the 
ago and country tluit it deserves to be recorded in full. 

Tlio robbers of the Ganges weue worshippers of tlie ferocious 
goddess Dourga, to whom they olfered aninially a human victim, with 
as fine a figure as they could procure. Their eyes fell at once upon 
the tall and commanding stature of the Master of the Law, and having 
carefully examined him, they congratulated one another in tliese 
words ; — “ We were almost allowing ourselves to j>a.ss by the period 
for the sacrifice which our goddess requires, in default of finding a 
proper subject ; but liere is a religious man of fine stature and 
charming countenance ; let us kill him that we may secure for 
oiillUlVes prosperity.*’ 

Upon this Ilioiion-thsang said with the utmost courtesy : — 
“ If this vile and contemptible body could sufficiently answer the 
purpose of your sacrifice, 1 would really not be chary of it ; but as 
1 have come from distant countries for the honour of Boodha, to 
j)roimrc the sacred books, and be instructed in the Law, and as my 
object is not yet accomplished, 1 fear, geutleincii, that in taking my 
life, you will but draw upon yourselves great calamities.’* 'J'lie 
pirate-chief heedless of this remonstrance sent men to search for 
water in the«midst of a flowering Asoka tree, and to construct an 
altar of earth and mud ; then he ordofed two attendants to draw 
their sabres, Tl rag Iliouen-tlisang to the summit of the altaiv and 
there sacrifice him without delay. The Master of the Law all this 
time exhibited no sign of fear or emotion, so that the pirates \Nero 
amazed ; but seeing that he could not ebca])e he besought tliem to 
allow him a few moments of respite, and not to use violence. 
“ Sufier me,” he said, “ to enter eternal rest with a calm and 
joyous soul.” 

Then the Master of the Law had lovely vibioy^s of Maitreya, tlic 
Boodha which is to come, and turned all his’ thoughts towards the 
mansions of the g<Hls, vowmg that when regenerated there he would 
adore Boodha, so as to receive from him profound knowledge ; that 
lie would then descend to earth, be born again to instruct and con- 
vert these castes of robbers, train them in the pr actices of virtue, and 
induce them to abandon their infamous profession ; lastly, that he 
would exp()uud far and wide the blessings of the Law, and procure 
peace and happiness for all creatures. Then he seated himself in au 
attitude of meditation, and wholly fixed his mind upon Maitreya, so 
that it might not suffer the iiitruion of any extraneous sentiments. 

It then apjieared to his enraptured soul that ho was lifted up 
to mount Soomcroo, and that after liaviug passed the third heaven, 
he saw in the mansions of the gixls the adorable Maitr^’a seated 
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iipon a vcspleiulcut throne, anti surroinulcJ hy a inultitiulo of deities. 
At that jnoineiit liis body and soul liuatcd in joy, nor did lie know 
that lie was near the altar or that the pirates were thirsting fur his 
blood. But suddenly, whilst his companions were abandoned to la- 
mentations and tears, a furious wind rose from all sides, tore the 
branches, whirled the sand roAind and round, stirred up the waves of 
the river, and cngulphed all the boats in its waters. The pirates in 
terror askeil 11 iouen-thsang’s companions what his name was, and 
whence lie came. Taking advantage of what had occurred they re- 
plied, “ lie is a celebrated man of religion come from China to seek 
the Law'; if you put him to death \ou will draw down upon your- 
selves chastisements uiinumbercd. ISee you not, how already the 
winds and waves show by ti*riible signs tlio anger of the hea'COTly 
sjiirits? Hasten to repent.” 

The affrighted robbers then renounced tlieir sanguinary project, 
and one liaviiig touclied lliouen'-thsang’s hand, he opened his eyes 
iiiul said, “ Is mine hour come?” “ Master,” lliey replied, “ we dare 
not do you any harm, on the contrary we desire to show you profound 
respect.” 

The result w'as, tliat the penitent robbers lisU*ned si^bmissively to 
the instructions of the Master of the Law, renounced their infamous 
occupation, cast away all their iiLstruments of shiuglitoi^iuto the river, 
and restored to each pass\Aiger his property. Ihe winds and waves 
wcR.'theu calmed, tlie piiMtcs reverentially took leave of the Master 
of the Law, and his astonished companions admired him more than 
ever, attributing the prodigy to the intense ardunr with which he was 
engaged in search of the liaw. 

iSome time after this we tiiid lliouen-thsang at Vaisliaii or Oujeiii 
aiul Magadlia. lii a convent near tlic Ibrmer place he studied, with 
the aid of a iiraliinan, l*^u ini’s grammar, wliich originally consisted 
of a million shloj^is, was tlicn abridged to ten and finally to eight 
thousand. He anafyscs the contents of this celebrated work, 
making at some length a statement of its rules, classifications and 
divisions. 

We follow him next to Champa, near Bhagulpoor, Tamralipta, a 
port at^he* western mouth ot the Gauges, Kalinga, Kosala, where 
were temples frequented by vast numbers of Brahman lieretics, 
Andhra or Telingaiia, and Maharashtra. Of this last country lliouen- 
thsang gives us a particular account, and a vsomewliat similar one 
to be found in the Chinese work eallecf Si-yii-ki (Lib. ^i. fol. 12.) 
Tlie inhabitants, wc are told, 4iad high notions of honour and 
contempt of death, were very warlike, and prized more than anything 
martial glory. The iniantry and cavalry of tlie kingdom were 
etpiipped willi the greatest care. It was not the custom to intlict 
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corporal piinislmient on iinsuccossful generals, hut to present them 
with w'oiuanV garments, which was so tireadod hy them that many 
committed suicide to escape such a dishonour. IJcfore a battle the 
fiohliers intoxicated themselves, and then charged the enemy with 
such fury that they usually put them to tliglit. The j>riucc was 
proud of Ills people, and was continuaHy at war with neighhouring 
nations. Xing JShiladitya made several attempts to subdue him but 
always in vain. The religion of the country seemed about espial ly 
divided between orthodox Boodhism and ib/ahmanical heresy. 

Proceeding northward lliouen-thsang crossed the Xurbndda, 
traversed tlie k«rig‘iom of Broach, reached Malwa, where formerly a 
pious king, also styleil bhiiaditya, had reigticd sixty years, and 
aftOTTOrds visited Valablii, which wris governed by a monarch of the 
same family as Sliiladitya, king of Canouje. Having thus I'ollowed 
onr traveller to the place in which wc are cliielly interested, we must 
occupy ourselves with a consideration of this and another Chinese 
narrative, the Si-yu-ki. 

It appears tliat Hiouen-thsang mentions three kings connected 
with the liouse of Sliiladitya. 

J. The lii^st lie only heard of by tradition. This prince had 
governed Malwa many years previously, and had been celebrated for 
hi^ talents audVast learning. H is morals were funned strictly according 
to .Boodliist models; he was liiimane, atfeettonate, liberal, and wholly 
bent upon promoting his people’s happiness. From Ihe tinm iio 
came to the tlirone to the time of his deatli, no iin[)roper word 
escaped his lips, nor was his countenance II uslicd witli anger. 80 
far from doing injury to his subjects, he wouhl not kill even an ant 
or a lly ; and so cautious ^Yas he not to kill oven auimalculas that his 
elepliauts or horses were not .sulfered to drink any water, unless it had 
first been carel'uHy filtered. He prohibited^tlie slaiigliter of animals 
tlirongliout his king‘lom, and wild beasts at lasW.became partially 
domesticated. Peace reigned from the interior to tlm IVonliers, and 
every day was bright with prcspects of luii>pii)ess. This monarch we 
conceive was Shi!:;ditya the First. 

2. Secoiuliy, there was a prince reigning at Valajilii, when 
ITioueu-lhsang was there, whose name was PhroovapatRo, ami 
who was son-ill-law of Sliiladitya, king of (auiouje. His rough 
manners and violent disposition are described ; but it is also said that 
lie showed great respect fi^ Bomlhist learning, and every year 
convoked a^reat synod of Boodliist monks to whom he distributed 
presents. The Si-yu-ki (Lib. xX fob 17) gives a more detailed 
account of this prince aiid his government, .stating that the kingdom of 
Valablii was six hundred leagues, and the capital three leagues in cir- 
cumference ; that the productions of the soil, the climate and people 
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wore siiiiiliir to tliosc of Malwa ; that the poj)ulntii)n was iiumovons, 
ncii aii(i happy ; that U ktc wcrcMiiorc tluin a iiiindml faniilios, eacliof 
w !ioni possosscnl as muclias aiuillioii ounces of silver ; that vast (piauti- 
lics of 'precious lucrchaiulizc Awre imp(^rieil from foreign countries ; 
that theio were a luindred convents coiitaini.ug six thousand religious 
persons, a Inindred temples, sfnd also a very coiisiticrahle niunher of 
heretics. The princes were usually neplicws oi tne Sliiladityas, kings 
of Mai wa, hut then Dhroovapatoo, a son-in-hiw of 6hi?;viitya king 
ol* Canon jo, was on the throne. The icst is similar to the account of 
Uiouen-thsang, except tliat Dhroovapatoo is said to have liad-® 
foehie umlcrslanding, although a patron of Icained men. It is to he 
oliscrs#! hero, that in *1110 lists of the pnnevs of Valaldii which are 
presorvo<l »)n copper plates, the name Diiro(>vaj*atoo docs notoccu'i^jTiit 
wc have Dharapatta, and repeatedly tlie name Dliroovasenn. 

3. Thirdly, there was fcshiladitya who reigned in Canonjo and was 
till* greatest mf)narc]i of India. VVliilst ilioucn-Lhsang was there, 
this ])rincc succeedeil his elder brother who had been assassinated by 
the king of Karnasoovarna.^ When they liad seated him on the 
throne, tie* bards sang of “ Ins beautiful iigure, imposing stature, 
and military talents which were unbouudedi*’ “ lleavej^ and earth,” 
they said, “ are touclicd with his \irtue ; the gods and demons even 
admire his justice. 11c might soon wipe (dV his elder br^^hcr’s injuries 
and inake himself master ^of entire India. Everywhere arc ditfused 
th^ majesty of his power ami the beneficent dew of his instructions; 
there is no" (»ne who would not submit to the empire of his virtue. 
When tlie nations arc pacified, the people may taste re[K)se.” lii 
the mean while the priijce ])ut a stop to the armamcnls wdiicli liad 
been raised, and Inwl swords and lances laitl up in tlio arsenal, ilo 
rMihniied (hat no living being should be put to death throughout his 
Kingdom, and that the ir«e of llesh-mcat sliould be renounced ; lie 
also built c<ui\cnis in every place where traces of Saints could be 
• discovered. However, this love of |)eacc does not ajipear to have go- 
verned him long, for in the fourth book«of lliouen-thsang's history, 
we read that he invaded Maharashtra, but that his enterprise fiiled. 

Our Chinese sago, saw a vision in which was ox hi Iti ted the ap- 
proacliifig fate of tliis great monarch, and the fuUihuent t)f the vision 
agrees in a most remarkable manner with the account whicli wc liavo 
derived from other sources of Shiladitya’s death. Hiouen-tlisang, 
whilst studying with a celebrated Doctor,uP“Magaillia named .Jayasena, 
dreamed that he was transported to the convent of Nalanda, all the 
cells of which appeared empty an^l deserted, ^ and its courts soiled, 
defded, and filled witUdmffaloes. Entering at the western gate which 
had been built by king Valaditya, lie beheld in the fourth story of a 
tower a ifiiui of a golden colour, whose grave and severe counleiuiucc 
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diffused a brilliant light. Feeling inwardly a sensation of py, the 
Master ol‘ the Law wished to asrend, but found no way to do so, and 
prayed tlic holy personage that he would condescend to come down 
and lead liiin. Tlio other said; — “‘I am Ifoodlnsatwa ; your past 
sins suffer you not to come.” Then stretching out his hand and 
pointing beyond the convent, he said, Look there !” 

Tl\e Master of the Law tbllowing the direction of liis finger looked 
to a distance, and beheld avast coidlagration which reduced towns an<l 
villages to ashes. “ Soon,” said he of the golden colour, “ you will 
#eturn to your place. Ten years hence king Sliiladitya must die. 
The whole of India will l)c a prey to frightfid troubles, and perverse 
men will wage a furious war. llcmembcr wc^l my words.” %Vhcn 
lieiTfRl spoken thus he vanished. 

Tlie ^Lister of the Law on awaking was filled with astonishment and 
emotion, and hasUmed to tell his dream to Javasena, who was of opi- 
nion that the prediction would be accomplished ; as in fact it was ; for 
at the close of the period Yong-lioei (a. D. C50) Sliiladitya died, and 
India was a prey to the horrors of fiiniinc. 

Soon after llioiien-tlisang had hmRhis dream, Sliiladitya lieM a 
large asseml)[j^ of Brahmans and Boodliists from all parts, in order 
that they might hear a discussion between those who followed what 
is called “ tlf:.* little vehicle” and those who ibllowed “ tlie groat 
veliicle.”* ’’J'lierc were a vast numlier ol' heresies in India ^yliicli 
are enumerateil by our traveller, and many of which are mentioned 
ill the Pralxxlha Chandrodaya to wliicli we have already alluded. 

Ilionen-thsang now began to prepare for his return to China, and 
carefully packed up the books ami statues \vhk;hhe had collected ; but 
lirst a serious dispute arose between king Ivoomaru and king Shiladil.va, 
both of wlioni washed to detain him, or at least to enjoy his company 
until tlie period of his departure. At last Koomara, being hiss pow- 
erful and unable to contend walli Shiladitya, visited-?nm and peiMiad- 
ed him to permit the Chinese sage to remain at liis court. Moved < 

« 

* M. Edourirfl Cliarton, wlien recounting the travels of Fa Ui.in in tliofinn th 
ccntui’}', prefeift to use tlie wonl Iranslafion instead of ccA/r/c, uini giv«'S in a 
note tlie following explanation M. Stanislas .1 alien •iraduit ]^ar '^^e/iiadr. 
Fa translation on le vcliicule est une expression mystique des bouddliistes pour 
designer Taction rpie Tame individuellepeut et doitexercer sur elle-memo, alin 
do se transporter a uno condition superieure. Suivant queTon dirige ses efforts 
vers line perfection plus ou mains elevee, on appartient a hi petite trandaiioih 
A \ii mnyenne, ou i hiyrande conduit a Tabsolu. La petite trandation 
consiste dans la tnoiale et le culte exteiyur ; la moyenne dans certaines prati- 
ques intellectuelles et moraines plus dilficilcs ; h\ grande translation a pour bases 
line theologietn^s-abstracteet un mysticisme exalle.~Le veliicule commun aux 
trois h amlaiions est la contemplation des quatre veriles : la doctrine, la doulcur, 
la nioit, et la vCunion.” — Voyayems Anciems d- Motknics^ vol. i. 
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by his arguments the great monarch not only granted his request, 
but resolved that as the Master of the Law would not visit him, ho 
would visit the Master oflhe Law; so taking a large suite of attend- 
ants, with bands of music and thousands of torches, he rowed down 
the Ganges to Koomara’s palace, where he paid his respects to 
llioucn-thsang. He was accd!tnpanled by his sister, a lady of rare 
intelligence, who, when Hiouen-thsang paid his return visit, was 
seated behind the king and was delighted to hear the sage expound 
the sublime principles of the Law. But the most extraordinary event 
was a conference held at the commencement of the cold season, and 
to which Shiladityj^ had summoned Shramans, Brahmans, and here- 
tics from all parts of India. the appointed day there appeared 
eighteen kings, two thousand Brahmans and naked heretics, three 
thousand Bo^hists, and a thousand monks of the convent of Nalanda. 
“ All these sages, celebrated for their vast learning as well as their 
fluency of speech, readily came to the place of assembly that they 
might hear the true accents of the Law. They were all accompanied 
by a numerous suite. Some were mounted upon elephants, others 
borne in palanquins, and each group was surroiindod with banners 
and standards. The croAvd increased by degrees, like ^'Jouds which 
are banked and expanded in the air, and filled a space of many 
leagues. No comparison, however exaggerated it might be, could 
give an idea of their immen*se multitude.’* 

king had previously ordered that two thatched buildings of 
vast size should be constructed in the place of assembly, that the 
statue of Boodha and the multitude of monks might be lodged in 
tlicra. Each building was of great height and capable of containing a 
thousand persons. The king had pitched his travelling tent five 
miles to the west of the place of assembly. He had caused a golden 
statue of Boodha to be ^nade, which with a precious canopy was 
placed on the btvjli. of a large elephant. Shiladitya, holding a 
fly-flap, and dressed aslhdra, marched on the right; Koomara, bearing 
a parasol of precious stuff, marched onp the left in the costume of 
Brahma. Both wore divine tiaras from which fell ggirlands of 
flowers and ribbons studded with precious stones. They had also 
prepared#two large elephants which were to follow Boodha, and were 
laden with baskets of rare flowers to be scattered about at every step.’* 
** The Master of the Law and officers of the palace received each an 
invitation to ride on a largo elephant and^to range themselves behind 
the king ; besides, three hundred large elephants were allotted to the 
kings, the ministers, and celebrated monks of other kingdoms, who 
followed in two lines and sang praises as* they marched. The 
procession commenced at day-break, when the king in person 
conducted'the cortege from his tent to the place of assembly, 
von. IL^KO II. 38 
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“ When they had reached the gate of the inclosiirc, he commanded 
that all should proceed on foot, and having carried the image of 
Boodha to the palace which had been propWd for it, placed it on a 
splendid throne. The king oflered to«ithis homage, and then ordered 
the eighteen kings to bring in a thousand of the most celebrated and 
learned monies, five hundred brahntuns and heretical doctors of 
renown, and the ministers and gi'eat officers of the several kingdoms, 
to the number of two hundred. As for the monks and laymen who 
could not be admitted into the interior, he arranged that they should 
be ranged in separate companies outside the gate. Then he ordered 
that refreshments should be set before all, groat ai}d small, and gave 
rich presents to llioiien-thsang and the in#ynks — one golden basin 
TorTlie service of Boodha, a golden cup, seven golden waterpots, a 
monk’s staff in gold, tlireo thousand gold coins, and three thousand 
dresses of fine cotton. 

“ After distribution, the king, having liad a seat placed by itself 
and covered with the most ]irecions materials, begged the Master of 
the Law to open the conference and to explain the subject of 
discussion.” 

The result of this extraordinary congress could scarcely have sa- 
tisfied tliose who had seen the gre<at preparations for it. The object was 
to prove the superiority of the school of the groat vehicle,” to winch 
Iliouen-thsang belonged, over that of “ tfte little vehicle,” and also to 
refute heretical Brahmans. As might have been expecle!!,"" th(3 
patronage with which llioucu-thsaug was honoured, liad such an 
imposing effect that none attempted to refute his pR)pi)sitions, and lie 
was declared to have gained a complete trium])h over heterodoxy and 
heresy. The consecpience w;is that many sectaries were converted, 
and possibly the fall of Btx)dhisiii was deferred by this remarkable 
event, the account of whicli seenjs to re^t upon very satisfactory 
testimony. ... 

Subsequently, Shiladitya held for siiiy-five days auotlier 
assembly between the Ginges and Jumna, not however witli 
a view to, controversy, but that as imiversal monarch of India 
lie might set an example of piety and distribute alms t(»Shramans, 
lirahmans, the poor, orphans, and men \vl.j had notfamilie.s. 
Every five years he had called such an assembly, and this was 
the sixth meeting of his reign. Tlis tent was pitched on the nortlicrn 
bank of the Ganges ; Dh^oovapatoo of Valabhi, king of Southern 
India, pitched at the west of the junction of the tw'o streams ; 
and king Koomara was on the southern bank of the Jumna. The 
cei’emonies which succeeded are fully detailed by Hiouen-thsang, 
but need not be repeated. We may only observe that the statues 
of BiKxlha, Aditya and Ishwara were installed with solemn 
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state, and lliat alms were distributed in the following order : — ^ 
firstly, to Hoodliist monks; secondly, to Brahmans; thirdly, to heretics; 
fourthly, to naked niendicants of foreign countries ; lastly, to the 
poor, orphans, and to bachelors*! Having thus disposed of all his 
wealth — even including his collars, ear-rings, bracelets, diadem, pearl- 
necklace, and carbuncle set on^the crown of his head — ^lie was trans- 
ported with joy ; then joining his hands in the worship of Boodha he 
exclaimed, ‘‘When I was amassing all this wealth and these precious 
things I was in constant fear lest 1 should not be able to preserve them 
securely in a strong treasury wjiich could not be broken through. But 
now I have been enabled (by almsgiving) to deposit them in the^^mi 
of happiness^ and T regard tkemas preserved for ever,” — words wliicli 
must recall to the reader’s mind a well-known passage of Scriptuiv.v'*^ 

After this liioucn-thsang with great difficulty procured permission 
to set oif on his return to China. The two kings, Shiladitva and Koo- 
niara, pressed him to accept magnificent presents, all of whicli lie re- 
fused. They then accompanied him for nine leagues on his route and 
dismissed him under the protection of a suitalMe escort. After a 
tedious journey, in the course of whicli he received abundant tosti- 
iiioiiies of respect from the rulers of the many countries through 
which he passed, he arrived safely in China, where he lived for many 
years, honoured by the Emperor and enjoying the respect of all his 
subjects. * 

01 £liis very curious history we may remark that it confirms the 
evidence which wo have before produced to shew, that in the scvcntli 
century there was in India a great monarch named Shiladitya ; but 
it seems to prove that Valabhi was just then an appanage of his fa- 
mily and not his seat of government. It also proves that lie was a 
zealous Buodhist, tliat his kingdom was subvertetl, and that the 
country was afterwards ajircy to the most terrible disorders. 

Tlio picture ol^ the state of society is particularly interesting. 
Boodhisiu was the dodiinaiit religion, and India was covered with 
its convents and other inonumcnts. In^some respects tlic exchange 
of Brahmanism for Boodhism has, we conceive, been a serious 
injury to the country ; for first, with all its extravagancies Boodhism 
taught, sometimes successfully, a high morality: in this narrative 
alone we have abundant proof that gentleness, an earnest desire to 
make others virtuous, courtesy to strangers and social hospitality, 
distinguished many of its professors, and tliat some even prcferre<l 
the religion of the heart to all ceremofiial observances. Secondly, 
toleration was practised without ^restraint : heretics were permitted 
to wander in safety over the length and breadth of the land ; if they 
were to be refuted, it was not by violence but by an appeal to reason ; 
they wert invited to an assembly, or to the ijiiict inclosuie of some 
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convent, were permitted to argue in favour of their opinions, and then 
to share the bounty of their orthodox superiors. Thirdly, the efforts 
of the human intellect to obtain knowledge were such ashave not been 
exceeded in any age or country : Hiouen-thsang’s enterprise, under- 
taken from the love of knowle^e, was gigantic and sufficient to appal 
tliG stoutest heart ; no threats, laboiks, fatigues or dangers could 
deter him from travelling in search of books, and when he had ob- 
tained them he studied them, from a Brahmanical grammar to a 
Boodhistical scripture, with an appetite which was never satisfied. 
Nor was there less eagerness amongst those whom he visited. Some 
came to learn from him ; others to dispute with hinj, and all religious 
persons ^vero at least anxious to prove the leurned man of Tschin. 
Often are we reminded by these scenes of the struggles which the 
schoolmen of Europe held in the middle ages, and on one occasion 
wo have a bold Brahman sus[)ending at a convent gate forty propo- 
sitions which he is prepared to maintain against all the inmates. 
Little did he know, however, what a doughty champion those walls 
contained, — worsted by the irrefragable arguments of Hiouen- 
thsang, ho became a convert and humble disciple of “ the great 
vehicle.” 
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Art. IV.— an INDIAN CONTINGENT FOR THE CRIMEA, 
AND OTHER MILITARY TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

1 . Delate on the Motion of Sir E, Perry in tlue House of Commons j 

for the appoifUment of a Select Committee to consider and enqnire 
how the Army of India might he made most available for War 
in Europe •'and tfi enquire into the stq^s necessary to he tulcen^ if it 
should be deemed expedient to constitute the Ar^ny of the' EWtt 
India Company a Royal Tliursday lOth May, 1855. 

2. The Memorandum from the Horse Guards^ conferring rank o?i 

the Officers in the East India Company s Semce, in all 2 mrts of 
the world, — ^25th April 1855. 

Foists — “ Is there not wars ? Is there not employment ? Doth not the 
king lack subjects ?** — SiiiVKSPEAiiE. , 

The great want of tlio Britisli government, at the present 
juncture, is “ soldiers.” ^The spirit of the nation is sfaiinch, its po- 
pulatipn abundant, its finance flourishing ; l>ut it ranks, notwith- 
standing, only as a second-rate military power. The reason is obvious. 
Its recruiting system is ineffectual ; and so odious arc conscriptions, 
and other arbitrary methods of raising soldiers on the Continent, 
that, however urgent may bo the necessities c>f the war, no other 
system will be enforcea ; not because the British liato Russia less, 
but because they love their constitution more. In the mean time 
tlie existing system lias been allowed its fullest latitude. Tlio term 
of military servie# has been contracted, the amount of bounty vir- 
tually increased, the pay df the soldiers raised. Tlic Militia has 
been ordered on foreign service. A bill 4br the enlistment of foreign- 
ers has become law. The population of our ally the Sultan has 
been indenfeil on. But the utmost efforts have failed hitherto, to 
maintaki in efficiency at the seat of war, a British army of 2.5,000 
men ; and that army without a reserve. Notwithstanding our will, 
our wealth, and our numbers, we find France funiish nearly hundreds 
to our tens, Turkey two to our one, ai^jl Sardinia — save the mark — 
without much effort, nearly man for man with ourselves ! In the 
event of a protracted struggle, is ‘%his state of things to continue ? 
Is Great Britain to be represented at the seat of war, by a force so 
utterly disproportionate to her resources ? Are her rulers to remain 
content that her army should rank with the armies of tliird-ratc 
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powers ? Arc her allies to bo permitted to mono\x)liso all the glories 
of the wai*, and the benefits at the settlement of peace ? Is there no 
remedy for such an anomaly as this ? 

There is ; — and its application we consider the weightiest practi- 
cal question of the day. The remedy is to be found in India, which 
possesses a large army, and, above alh'ti large warlike population, 
all willing, for fair pay and advantages, to serve as soldiers in any 
cause, in any quarter of the globe ; and there are three ways of ap- 
plying the remedy. 

The first — the most obvious, though as we shall show, the most 
objectionable — is to select and send at once, from^.the three Presi- 
dencies, regiments already organised and disAplined, with all tlieir 
lluropean officers. 

The second, is to raise new levies, officered by European officers, 
on the system which prevails in irregular forces. 

The third, is to call for volunteers from every regiment in India* 
and form these into other regiments, also on the irregular system. 

It will be well, that before discussing the merits of these methods, 
wo state clearly, wliat we think the great object to be gained 
•by sending a^contin^ent from India to the seat of w ar ; especially as 
that object does notf in general, seem to luive been fully precoived. 
We would n<lo wish such a mciisure, then, to be undertaken in a 
dillctante spirit. We would not wish to Send a choice body of ir- 
regular Horse, or a picked brigade of Sikhs, or some crack troops’ of 
Horse Artillery, to show what a fine force India can furniiih ; but we 
would bear in mind, tliat the crying want of our countiy is men f — 
men, with breasts to fill ground, and liands to hold muskets ; men, 
to save our small army from overwork ; men, to balance tl»e immense 
preponderance of our allies in the field,* This can be effected only 
by sending lai^c massesr of Infantry ; and lijrgc masses of J nfantry 
India could supply, in process of time, to almost *f»iiy extent ; but 
as in all the operations of Avar it is a grc?ft object to avoid delay, and 
as a small contingent ready to take part in the campaign of i8^')^5, 
would be of more value than a larger one for the next year — “ bis dot 
qui Clio dat” — we shall confine ourselves to showing, how a force 
of at least 30,000 men could be supplied from India, witli tUo least 
possible delay, and maintained in efficiency at the seat of war ; with- 
out, at the same time, endangering our Provinces by their sudden 
withdrawal. ^ 

Were the first plan fixed upon, our irregular regiments of Infantry, 
being nearly all local, and maintaiiCed for objects utterly incompatible 
with foreign warfare, could not of course be made available ; and, in 
consequence, regiments of the line would have to be selected to form 
the contingent. Were orders promptly issued to that effect, twenty 
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or twenty -five regiments — ^volunteers from Bengal and the most 
eon veil ient corps from Madras and Bombay — could be collected at 
the ports of embarkation in a few months, and shipped for*Suez ; and 
this would, doubtless, be ^e ^shortest way of solving the difficulty. 
But the objections to it are two-fold. ]n the first place, it would be 
dangerous to withdraw suddouly so many regular regiiiiciits from 
India. In the second })lace, so many European officers >vouId be 
f e(juirod to ncconipany so many regular regiments, that tlie machinery 
of government would be injured by the simultaneous evacuation of 
numerous responsible appointments, and the efficiency of the rest of 
the army seriously impaired by the increased demand on it for Euro- 
pean oflicers to liTl tlutsc appointments'? 

No person of any Indian experience, wliose mind is unwarp.„d<f4?y 
the nature of his duties, or free from the traditional prejudices of his 
office, — that is to say, no man who is not a Director or a Financial 
Secretary, or an Accountant General — supposes, iliat our army is too 
large for the work it is required to perform ; or that it could bo weak- 
ened without tlanger to our rule. It is well known, that financial diffi- 
culties have nlways kept it (>n the lowest ])os.sible scale, consistent with 
an extremely doubtful and much disputed notion of internal and ex- 
ternal security. It is smaller in proportion to the population it pro- 
tects, ainl tlio frontier it defeiuls, than any other standing army in the 
world. It has duties to ^>erfonn more onerous and various. It i.s 
c«fii.stantly employed in active c)peratioiis in the field. In peace, gar- 
risons, commands, escorts, treasure parties, the capture and custody 
of malefactors, and the multifarious tluties oi* police, keep it in inces- 
sant emjdoymeiit ; — so far, in the opinion of some, as even to injure 
its efficiency as an anfiy, Jt is evident, then, that it would be im- 
politic at any time to witlulraw a large portion of it from tlie 
extended sjdierc of its duties, without, at the same time, taking 
measures prtuujjjly tt> fifl the void that woidil bo left ; and sucli an 
act would be still itiorc impoliti*’, when rebellion is raging in one 
part of our Etnpire, and when, in Enrype, we are at war with a foe 
by no means contemptible, whose reputation in India is much more 
1‘ormidable than it d(‘serves to \)c. Now it would bo much more 
dlfficuU t(/fill the void caused by the withdrawal of a certain number 
of regiments, tlian that caused by tbc withdrawal of an equal number of 
men, selected from a greater number of regiments; and for these 
reasons : — firstly, the head quarters of corps arc so many niicloi of 
organisation and discipline, round whiclf recruits are quickly attracted 
and trained into soldiers ; and wjiich, if taken away, would, hy tlioir 
very absence, retard the speedy embodiment* of fresh regiments to fill 
their places. SScoiidly, there would be a serious difficulty in finding 
officers the corps to be newly raised, Tims the danger, difficulty, 
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and inconvenience would be less, if one or two companies, or bodies 
of volunteers from every regiment, amounting in all to 25,000 men, 
and formetl into irregiiliir corps, were embarked for the war, than if 
twenty-five whole r^ular regiments were^embarke<h 

Another consideration in connection with this plan is, that, in 
weakening an army, especial reference 'chould be had to the , opinion 
of those whom tliat army is intended to awe ; and this more especi- 
ally under circumstances in which the force of ‘opinion’ contributes 
so materially to the strength of an army, as it does to ours in the 
East. To use a trite, though a very hap])y metaphor, there lies 
beneath the seemingly smooth and undisturbed surface of Indian so- 
ciety, a vast smouldering unc^uformable stratv-m dt uneasiness and 
cHswntent, ready at any moment to burst into a blaze. Nothing is 
so likely to give vitality to these embers of unrest, as the absence of 
troops ; for their only true wet blankets are bayonets. The late 
Santhal insurrection verifies this ; and shows how, even on the part of 
a fostered race who had derived more than ordinary advantages from 
our rule, these outbreaks can be sudden and unforeseen, and, in the 
absence of troops, overwlielming. Endless causes have been assign- 
ed for this outbreak ; but all that have been assigned are secondary. 
Grant every tlTing; grant that Mr. Pontet and his myrmidons, or 
the Bengalee Mahajuns, wore extoi-tioners ; that the railway contrac- 
tors \vere tyrants ; that aivotlier Vicovich seized among them the seeds 
of discontent ; that a whiskered Avatar, eighteen years old, and -of 
elegant proportions, made his appearance unto them in one day. All 
these, if true, must of course have a certain* influence ; but the great 
first cause w'as indubitably the absence of bayonets. Our civilized 
faith ill feelings and motives, which are not eiitertained by, and do 
not actuate, less civilized races, had put us completely off our guard. 
We had sent all available troops to our frontiers, and left our cen- 
tral provinces unprotecteil. We had forgotten th^t we ruled India 
by bayonets ; and the Santhals — ^not seeing bajyonets — ^liad forgotten 
it too. Again, long before lyir disasters in Afghanistan, when our 

i nippet Monarch was issuing his siibuentaneous orders from the Bala- 
lissar of Cabool, when our luckless* envoy was weaving a good net- 
work of diplomacy from the Caspian to Kokan, ciid our fortujie had 
exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine, the whole of Central 
India was in a ferment. It was known that large forces were em- 
ployed by us beyond our reach, and that thoselcft in our provinces were 
constantly weakened by draftfe sent through the defiles of the “ Hindu 
killer” (Hindii-koosh) ; and it wa% only through the unaccountable 
Iiesitatioii of our enemies, the consummate ability of our officers, and 
jierhaps, through our being by that time forewarned* and fore-armed, 
that we were not engaged in a death struggle, when the disasters 
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actually took place. If then, in sending a contingent to Europe, our 
army bo weakened in a way quite patent to all, and that admits of no 
doubt, the tranquillity of our provinces will be endangered. Thus, 
if two whole regiments are ordet*ed away from each division, to form 
a force for the war, evor}^ one will instantly feel that the divisions 
are weakened. They will no fongcr, in the language of the people, 
bo divisions of tew pitUtins or battalions, but of eight. The movc- 
luciit besides will excite attention and comment : bccaiiso entire regi- 
ments are seldom moved, unless for war, or in the usual course of 
relief. But if, instead, one or two companies from each regiment 
of the divisions a’:8 onlored off, as the movement of companies on 
command and treasure \>artics is a matter of every-day occuiTence^ 
it will attract but little notice ; and if it be proclaimed that recruiting 
is to proceed briskly, the disaffected, even if they have become alive 
to the reduced state of the military force, will feel, that ere their 
plans can be matured, the stnuigth of each regiment will be restor- 
ed. Again, if volunteers from all companies are called for, the loss 
will be still less perceptible, and will be felt only a little more than when 
ten per cent, of the men proceed annually on furlough to their homes. 
We have entered at sucli length into this objection, as much to sup- 
port the scheme we favour, which must now be apparent, as to com- 
bat that of sending whole jeginumts out of the count^S which has 
been proposed, and which seems to be the idea of an Indian con- 
tingent most familiar to tlie mind. The volunteering scheme, while 
it would, of course, temporarily wx*akcn,w'ould not apparently weaken 
the army ; and, by the presence in this country of the head quarters 
of all regiments, and yieir general dispersion, would afford mucli 
greater facilities for ro<'ruIting and training soldiers to fill tho places 
of those withdrawn. It would have tho further advantage of re(piir- 
ing only one-sixth the nu^ibcr of European officers ; and tliis leads 
us to tlie second e4)jectipn tf) the plan of sending wliolc regiments. 

A mere reference to tho list of offu*ers on Staff, Civil, anrl Political 
employ, will enable us to appreciate thif last advantage, and show 
tho injurious effect of tlio sudden withdrawal of a number of regi- 
ments on thp government of the country, and the remainder of tho 
army, 4n one Presidency, that of Bengal, wliicii is selected as the 
largest, tlicre are, on an average, live c>ftlcers absent from every regi- 
ment on responsible duties connected with the foreign and Ikhuo 
department of the government, or with tluj administration of tho army; 
for all of which a special training to a certain extent is necessary. 
The agency of military men in tht^ govern inei it of India has alwuiys 
been powerful, bijit pcrhai)s never .s<» pt)wcri‘ul as now. Our North- 
E,'ist frontier, our North-West frontier, our East frontier are all 
under their vigilance. Our re]ationi& with nearly all the independent 
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i^tatea of India are maintained by tbem. Revenual and judicial 

E Dwera, where those powers are most difficult to exercise, arc in their 
ands. Our distant settlements are under their control. In fact, 
all those positions, in which tact ^nd experience are most required 
properly to perform the duties, are filled by military officers. Any 
scheme therefore which would involve^ the withdrawal of at least one 
hundred of these officers from their posts, ought, on mere grounds of 
convenience, to be avoided if possible. And this at any time. But 
at a time when our military force is to be weakened, it ought to be 
avoided on the grounds, not merely of convenience, but of danger. 
It is of especial importance, in such an event, to have at the head of 
each district men well known by the population, and of great 
^BRperience. Metcalfe at Delhi, during the Nepalese and Pindaree 
yrars, was worth a host in his own person. Clerk, at Loodiana, kept 
millions quiet during our Cabool disasters. Abbot in llu/ara, where 
the Kalsa played us false, did what no troops could have done. 
While the riots in Roliilcund — one of the fiercest manifestations of 
hatred to our rule — ^were brought about cliicHy by injudicious 
regulations framed in ignorance of tlie people. 

But, it may be asked, why cannot the regiments be sent without 
withdrawing the officers* on staff and civil employ ? there would yet 
be more left “ itU each corps than there are in irregular regiments, 
which have only three- True ; but whaf has been found a sufficient 
number of European officers for irregular regiments on the principle 
of selection, has never been found enough for the regular. There 
has never been a campaign in which loud complaints liave not been 
made of the jiaucity of officers with regular regiments ; while witli 
irregulars, native officers more trusted, and cbnse([ucritly more trust- 
worthy, have been found fit to do the work of European subalterns ; 
and no such loud complaints have been made. Without going the 
extreme length of the gallant commandant of Sind horse,* it can 
be safely said that irregulars arc efficient witlf their full complement 
of officers. So much has thi‘'> been felt of late, that in the Nagpore 
irregular force — the last raised in India — only two European officers 
have been allotted to each regiment, instead of three. It jnay be said 
that this is owing to tlie paucity ofofliccrs at th<i disposal of ♦govern- 
ment ; but the reason, in this case, is not sufficient ; as, unless the 
principle found favour, the efficiency of three whole regiments at a 
difficult post would not bo placed in jeopardy, to save such a small 
number as three officers. We do not wish to draw invidious 

» Mnjor .Tacob, we think, forgets that the re^lar Native Infiintry is the 
school in wltich the irregulars are brought up. l)y abolishing the regulars he 
would kill the goose ; and he would find the monster Kuiupcan corps but an 
inadequate substitute for that glorious mirscry. 
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distinctions between stalF and regimental officers. We merely state 
a fact wliich experience has proved, and which cannot be denied;— 
tliat regular regiments are found inefficient when much short of their 
full complements of European officers ; wliile irregulars are found 
efficient with their mucli smaller complement. Oiio of tlio solutions 
of this may be, that the ardoirf of the native officer is quenched under 
the ‘ cold shade* of cadets and ensigns who generally form the 
majority in a regiment short of officers. 

The second plan — that of raising fresh levies to bo formed into a 
contingent, and sent to the scat of war — ^Avould be, as a matter of 
course, tlio safest to India ; but it would involve so much delay, as, 
in a great measure, to defeat its purpose. Jt is extremely doubtful 
wliether such a force could be raised and thoroiiglily drilled and disOi^ 
pliiied, so as to take an active part in the war, before 1858. Wero 
it sent in a state of semi-organisation, it Avould soon, under the de- 
moralizing influences of a campaign, degenerate into a rabble, and 
clog tlie movoments of tlie army it was sent to reinforce ; as Cnesta s 
Spaniards clogged tlie British army in tlm retreat from Talavcra. 

A good nucleus must bo sent out in the first instance, formed of 
trained soldiers from the regular army. There is a species of mili- 
tary gravitation, by which organisation and discipline attract and 
consolidate tlio crude nebula) of recruits and rabblcmentt. If the core 
be of good stuff, the gaps ol* war can easily bo filletl by new levies. 

ft will be allowed, then, that the safest and most convenient way 
to organise in India, a contingent really worth despatching to tho 
seat of war — which shall consist of at least 25,000 Infantry, irre- 
spective of other branches, and bo ready, by the beginning of next 
autumn, to participate In the fight — is to call for volunteers, to tho 
amomit required, from every regiment in India, in a just proportion, 
filling up immediately by^ecruits the vacancies thus caused ; to form 
tliese volunteers into regiments ; and to select three or more Euro- 
pean officers to commafid each regiment thus formed. It may, how- 
ever, be objected to this method, that volunteers might not como 
forward in sufficient numbers ; but very few, who know tho Indian 
army, would, wo think, make such an objection. Enough men have 
already volunteered to form a considerable force for the war ; and 
this w'itliout any solicitation, or stipulation as to tlic pay or j^icriod of 
foreign service- Were men requested to volunteer under the express 
condition, that at the end of, say, five years, they should be brought 
back to their regiments in India, if they'^so wished it ; or were any 
stimulus ‘administered — as mighti surely be done in a case like this 
— in the shape of a rupee, as * European batta,* in excess of the 
present * extra batta* and * ration money’ allowed on foreign 
service, tiiere can be no doubt but that nearly every young soldier 
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would come forward with an offer of his services ; and officers would 
l»ave notliing to do, but to choose tlieir men. In proposing to 
sepoys tQ volunteer, tliey should be atldresseii, as all soldiers like to 
be addressed— openly. There is nothing the sepoy, in particular, 
dreads so much as mystification ; nothing tliat encourages him s<» 
much as frankness on the part of hii^ofiicers. There should be no 
closctting, no secret canvassing, no producing of big books, no secur- 
ing of paltry signatures, no manoeuvring humbug, such as ruined tlie 
38th Bengal Native Infantry ; and there would be no doubt of the 
result. Should, however, the generous spirit of adventure bo foniul 
wanting, and our sepoys shrink from a voluntary offer of their 
services in sufficient numbers, it would be 4 ?asy^ to make up the 
■Aift ciency by ordering companies from the permanent volunteer 
regiments of Bengal, and any of the regiments of Madr;is and 
Bombay. 

If the principle for the formation of a contingent be once decidcil 
upon, «and the lowest limit of its strength determined, the details iiw, 
such as would suggest themselves to every military man, and need 
be only briefly alluded to here. The volunteers for instance might 
be collected at large stations, and allotted to corps and companies on 
tlie spot. After having drilled togetlier for a month or two, and 
made the ac(][pp,intanco of their officers and their comrades, they 
might bo at once marched off to the most?' convenient ports of em- 
barkation. Difficulties might present themselves in getting enough 
shipping; but none which will and energy on tlie part of government 
could not overcome. Tlie shipping required for two dragoon regi- 
ments would take one third the contingent. The force might be, at 
first, formed into four divisions of two brigades eiich, in the pro})oi- 
tion of two to Bengal, and one each to IVIadras and Boniliay. One 
of tliG Bengal divisions might probably be best embarked at Fort 
William, and tlie other at Kurrachee ; and those, of Madras and 
Bombay at their respective Presidencies. Tim staff of each division 
and brigade ought to bo or^Icred to proceed at once to the several 
ports, to make all necessary arrangements for the embarkation ol* 
their men. The staff of the contingent ought to be sent to Suez or 
Constantinople, or wherever it may have been fteviously deti^f mined 
that the wliolo force shall be collected. A grand depot sliould bo 
established at each port, under officers of experience, and large es- 
tablishments for drill, to maintain each division at its effective 
strength ; and some permanent arrangements ought to be made at 
Suez for tho periodical transit of reinforcements across the Desert. 
Some slight objection •might bo raised at first by the Egyptian 
government to this : but they would be very strange allies who insisted 
on them at such a time. The Commissariat ought always to have 
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on hand a large supply of great coats, slmes, fur-caps, blankets, 
and tawas, Tlie sepoy has biit few wants, and the greatest 
eare should be taken to supply the few hehas. Tlie selcctiuii of ofticers, 
botli for regiments and higher, commands, ought, of course, to he 
gulde<l strictly by poi’soiial character and qualifications ; as so much 
would depend upon tlieir exertibns. Our irregular regiraeiUs have, 
exclusive of the Surgeon, three officers ; but in this case it would bo 
necessary to send one or more,, as supernumeraries, to meet promj>tly 
the inevitable casualties of war. These last might eventually bo 
supplied by smart young officers, who liad thoroughly learnt their 
duties at home, to prevent too great a drain on tlie officers of the 
Iruliau army. Aslhe kirge iiuniber of at least oTiehmulrcAl anti sixty 
olfitxTs would be retpiirod for the whole force, furloughs might ha-vw^ 
t<i be stoppeil, anti officers now at home on j)rivate affairs ordered out. 
Should the Turkish coutir.geiit not attain the strength at first proposed, 
a good inriDv would Ikj liberated for the Indian contingent. 

We Imve as yet taken notice only of Infantry, as in our plan that 
brancli \\t)uld constitute tlio great bulk of the ft>rce. !3\it wc would 
by no nieaus dc.>ire that the coiitingeiit should be fonnod exclusively 
of Infantry. A body of 3,000 irregular horse would be a most va- 
biablo aid; — tlic more so, as the British army has, pro{5crly speak- 
ing, no light horse, and the llnssians are strong in that^ann. These 
should be raised uii the sai*te system of volunteering from regiments, 
au^soirt off with all their arms and accoutrements, but without their 
horses ; arrangenients having been previously made to get them 
mounted somewhat nearer the scat ol‘ wav. Those whcj have 
commanded tliesc troopers know in what a short space of time they 
can break in, even for^ parade movements, the most luigovcrnahlo 
keggers, kickers and biters, that can bo selected from the very 
vicious breed which abounds in Indian markets ; and can liavo no 
doubt of their bvung able^to master any cattle that may be found for 
them ill Turkey. Those again who have served willi them in tlie 
field, can speak to tlieir pluck, their jntclligcnce, their enterprise, 
tlieir activity and their endurance ; and would not fear the result, 
were they fairly matched with the much vaunted Cossack. 

Of Aj,i;ill6ry, perhaps the fewer sent the better ; not hooauso that 
noble arm, ‘ sccimJ to none,’* would not perform its duty efficiently, 
so much as, because it is not required. This contingent is intended 
U) supply a manifest want, not to do justice to the several excellences 
of the several branches of the Indian afrmy. The British Govern- 
ment wants men, not guns. Atlmusand gunners go as far as ten 
thousand, aye twelve thousand, foot soklici^. The recruits of one 

* Sir C? Napier’s evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons. 
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fortnight in England would bo enough to man half a dozen light field 
batteries were they re([uired, bat would form a poor regiment, Euro- 
peian artillery conld notbespared firom thiscountry — noEuropeans can 
be spared ;—^n<J, in consequence, all, the artillery sent would have to 
be native. Now if the very general argument, drawn from inferior 
physical strm^thy against the cmployinout of natives in war with 
the white races of Europe, have any weight whatever, it is with 
regard to Native artillery. There is no doubt, that the men of this 
arm of the service ought to be solid and muscular. They have often 
to drag their guns into action through miles of sand and mud ; as tlie 
Bengal European Artillery had to do at the caj^ture of ilangoon. 
Horses are often shot down, or drop from fatVj^ue, and guns arc lost, 

less the gunners can extricate them by sheer muscular force. It 
was from want of sufficient power, even in the European gtinners, as 
much as from any thing else, that the guns of Lane’s troop, sunk in 
sand and under tlie enemy’s fire, were abandoned at Kam- 
luiggur. When batteries have to cross rivers, whether by ford 
or boat, or to bo embarked on board ship, there is always much 
heavy manual labour. Guns and carriages have to bo dismounted, 
ammunition boxes unshipped and carried, and horses rather to be 
pushed by main force than led into their places. In Europe, besides, 
no lordly clei>^iant is called up from the rear, to press his massive 
front against the cannon sulik in mire, orVoiling up the steep ascent : 
— ^there too, no long trains of arsenal CH)olies arc at hand, to ligliivn 
tlm weary combatant of his labours in the park. It is all stern work 
with the Artillerymau there ! 

Admitting that there may be a slight objection, on the score of 
physical strength, to the employment oi’tho Native Artilleryman in 
European warfare — an objection however which might be ovort'omo 
by employing more of tliem, — we allow the argument no weight 
whatever, when applied to the foot soldier. There, are a number of 
cant phrases, constantly in the mouths of those who object to the 
employment of natives in Europe ; such as, “sepoys could never 
bear the climate” ; “ they have too many prejudices of caste, aixl 
are too particulai* about their food” ; “ Natives want stamina, could 
never stand the ‘ shock’ of European battle and so forth. Jn reply 
to the objections as to climate, wo would point to the deeds of our 
sepoys during the occupation of Afghanistan, especially under Nott 
am Sale, when they were frequently called on for duty in frost and 
snow, and never foiled from %]ie ,effec^ts of climate, till a whole force 
failed— Officers, Europeans, Native^? — ^all. We would request people 
who oljject on this scor5, to remember that winter campaigns are 
very scarce, a winter siege almost a solitary exception, and a winter 
siege with ravenous, empty-^bellied, overworked^ unhousetl, benumbed. 
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barofootcil besiegers, an event unrecorded in the annals of modern 
mismanagement. Winter is not the fighting season. Sepoys and 
a Sebastopol winter should not be eternally coupled together in tho 
minds of olijectors. Our own sons of tho North larcd a5 l>adly as it 
was possible for troops to fare, under such awful suicidal auspices ; 
no troops could have fared inucd worse. It should be borne in mind 
fhat, during the fighting season on the shores of the Black Sea, the 
(‘limate is very similar to what the sepoys are accustomed to ; and 
that they would probably bo more fit for work, after a long march 
under the broiling sun of Asia Minor, tlian our own men would be. 
Is it forgotten, that when the army crossed the Tchernayain June, 
one hundred of “ the Coidstreatns” were over])owerGd by heat ; and, 
that on the short three mile march from Kainiesch to Kcrtch, so 
many as sewn hundred^ out of eight hundred Marines, liad to fall out 
of the ranks exhausted ; while of tin? Turks — Asiatics as they were — 
not one, it is said, suffered ? It would be easy to multiply instances 
of this kind of sulfering among our troops, when at Gallipoli, Scutari, 
and Varna; as tlie records of tho war abound in them. They afford 
excellent negative evidouec of tho value of sepoys ou the same field. 
Tlie objections about caste are easily disposed of. They d 4 ^ not apply ’ 
to the soldiers of ]M ad ras and Bon\!)ay at all ; and would not apply 
to those of Llengal either, after they had once overcome tho difii- 
enltles of caste, by cross! ng*the M)lack waiters,’ as they have done 
doz<?ns oT times before. For the rest, it is evident that„ there arc 
jnaiiy high caste prejiulices whicli w'onld have influence over high 
caste men in tliis country, ami yet would lose all hold over them in 
a foreign land under the influence of foreign example. So that 
we consider onr high ^casto sepoys fairly fit for ail the pur- 
poses of war in this country ; they would be even more so in 
Furope. To object agaii\^ to sepoys on the score of focxl, certainly 
seems like objecting to an article on the score of excellence. Do 
those, wlio thus object, stupposc, that sepoys would be better fitted to 
tight in an enemy’s country, if they recjiiir^d daily one pound of bread, 
one pound of meat, four ounces of rice, one and two-sevenths ounces 
of^ sugar, five-sevenths of an ounce of tea or coffee, three pounds of 
firowood^an3 an ounce of salt, not to mention rum and beer; instead 
of a pat of cowdung and a couple of pounds of flour ? Is it an 
advantage to an army to keep up acres of mutton, and roods of beef 
to devour the scanty forage of cavalry cattle, and perhaps fall a prey 
to the marauding spear of the Cossack ? Is it an advantage to drag 
about the delightful diversity of a greengrocer’s establishment, and 
to find your army setting up a howl, which is heard from Lake Huron 
to Hong- Kong, when coffee-beans happen to be served out raw ? 
If so, lef as double the commissariat of our Indian contingent, pro- 
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iiounce gluttony tlio test of military excellence, and brand with 
infamy the memory of the rice-water heroes of Arcot ! What our 
countrymen ^vould call short commons, sepoys would call very long 
commons indeed; and they could, we venture to say, if put to it, 
march and fight on raw coffee-beans alone. There is another ad- 
vantage which the sepoy has over our own men in the matter of food.^ 
The latter cannot carry more than three days’ rations in their liavre- 
sachs, and generally, as Sir Randolph Kouth can testify, arc not 
provident enough to be trusted with so much; while sepoys, smaller 
eaters and more provident, can carry ten days’ fixwl, and take care of 
it besides. To the other objections we would ^ply, tliat pliysical 
strength does not go far in modern warfiiro.'' Tlic physicpie of the 
frenchman is inferior to that of the Russian or the German ; but 
he is very superior to both as a soldier. Tlio ‘ shock’ of battle is a 
mere trope, a metaphor — a w'ord ‘ full of sound ami fury, signifying 
nothing.’ The battle of Tnkerman may have given it a slight color- 
ing of truth ; — but wliat a ])attle Avas that ! The p])rnsc applied to 
nearly all other modorii battles, is a mere phrase ; and as to ‘ stamina,’ 
so long as a soldier can keep up with his colors, keep out oDiospital, 
and present^ his mnsket; he is efficient, and wo need not iiKpiirc 
al)Out his animal juices. 

Two further objections have been urged against employing our 
sepoys in the present war, wdiicli had it not been our business to 
seek out-objections, would never have occurred to us spontaneously. 
The one is, that Hindus, having no sympathy witli, do not wish to 
figlit for, Turks : the other that Turks, klol-hatcrs, do not wish to be 
fought for, by Hindus, idol-Avorshippcrs. The second ohjection, 
urged anonymously by a newspaper correspondent, we leave uncom- 
mented upon, in all the nakedness ‘of bare assertion, opposed to 
analogy and experience. The first, thongh urged by strongest 
authority, is one of the w’cakest objections that has been put forward. 
It is doubtful if it be an objection at all. ~ Hindus — certainly in 
their OAvn belief, perhaps in reality — would not be fighting for Turks 
at all, but for British. But even allowing it to , l>e an objection, 
Hindus are not accustomed to look to the cause they fight for, so much 
as the pay they get to fight. That Hindus froni want of sjMipatliy 
should not wish to fight for anybody or any cause, so long as they 
are employed by such good paymaslers as the British, is a proposi- 
tion, novel enough indeed to bo startling, but too baseless to liave 
weight. Men, soldiers by birth and habit, wlio have been ready at 
the beck of every bloody invader to steep their own altars in gore, 
and lay their own cities in ashes ; who probably swelled the tide of 
Timour’s conquest, and may have lielped the fierce Mahmoud to 
sack Somnauth and plunder the temples of Guzerat ; men, who help- 
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eel IlyderAlito plant his Mussulman power in the richest regions 
of the South, and Kunjeet Sing to rivet tlie cliains of a rival creed in 
the fairest province of In<lia : men, who in utter despaij^of a national 
government, have raised, on the points of their bayonets, aliens in 
creed, colour, customs, and country, to an empire as stable and more 
extensive than that of the Mogul ; men such as these would not, wo 
presume, boggle at knocking over the Russian because they feel no 
particular sympathy with the Turk; especially if liberally and regularly 
paid for doing the same. • 

We must not be misunderstood in the remarks we have made, or 
are going to make regarding sepoys. Wc are not trying to prove 
the sepoy the best of iil4 soldiers. Wo are only showing that he is 
not the worst, that he is ht to cope with our enemies in Europe, 
and that he is worth a fair trial in tlie present emergency of our 
country. If, in doing so, we tell some truths unpalatable, it is not 
onv fault. Wc are aware of, and do nut attempt to disguise, that tho 
sepoy is less muscular, less able to bear cold, less coui’ageous than 
our own men, and altogether less valuable as a soldier; — so is the 
Sardinian or the Turk. Jhit having admitted his inferiority in theso 
respects, in how many important military qualities can not show 
him the superior, and in how many tlie ecjnal of the llritish soldier ? 
lie is more abstemious, and less likely to incur disease, or suffer 
frcTm the effects of w ounds. * His wants arc fewer. He requires lass 
bafgago. He is more patient and obedient. He can march just as 
iiir, and on much less food. He can mount guards and picquets, and 
do all the duties of tho camp or cantonment just as w^el!.’*' Ilis 
body fills the same ground in the field, and lines as many yards of 
parapets and entrenclinfents. Ills bullet is propelled with the same 
\clocity, enrrias the same momentum, and infiicts as ghastly a 
W'oiiiul. He can load 1^ weapon as fast ; and can surely bo 
tauglit to shoot it.as true, ws any clodhopping countryman, or cob- 
bler’s apprentice, whose* eye has been caught by the daunting ribbons 
of a recruiting serjoant.*^ Ho Ims bcqji under hottest fire many 
hundred times, wsido by side with the European, and gloriously has 

. * Colonel lJunne, in his speech' on Sir E. Perry’s motion, accused the Indian 
troops of Jiaving refused to work in the trenches at Mooitan. If this could be 
substantiated, it would be a serious argument against tho employmentof Indian 
troops at sieges, not only in Europe— where the bulk of armies would be Euro- 
pean, and where a permanent army-works corps would lighten the soldier s 
labours,— but also, in a greater degree, in Ij|dia, where tlie bulk of armies 
would be Indian, and the soldier would have all the work to do himself. Wa 
have heard the accusation before. Butgit was made against the Bengal sepoys 
only, and was fully contradicted and disproved at* the time. The Bombay 
sepoys were never even accused ; and, as those who originated the accusation 
against the Bengal sepoys, attributed their refusal to high caste prejudices, no 
suspicion even could attach on this head to the sepoys of Madras* 
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be undergone tlie ordeal. Above all, he is more than twice as cheap 
as the British soldier ; and vre can therefore have more (f him for the 
same money. He can be brought into the field for less than one- 
half of what the British soldier can ; and people must not merely 
object, that the sepoy is not equal to the British soldier, ami 
tlierefore ought not to be employed i‘u Europe, but be prepared to 
show, that more than two sepoys are not etjual to one Britisli soldier ; 
and further, in making the estimate, they must not confine their view 
to the blood and smoke of the battle-fieW alone, but embrace the 
wliole operations of war. And even after all this, they must remem- 
ber that the choice does not rest between the British soldier and the 
sepoy, but between the sepoy and none. The ElltisU soldier is not 
■^o be found. 

Employing natives largely against Russia, would give us precisely 
tlie advantage Russia now enjoys. It would give ns a command of 
men, — and of cheap men. it may be said now, of every bloody 
victory we gain over tl\e liordes of our enemy, that another 
such ^vould be tantamount to a defeat; — so few are our 
soldiers. But were the warlike hordes uf India indented on 
freely for recruits, we could afford to lose our men on equal terms with 
our enemy.' Again, if France continue to employ a liundred and 
thirty thousapd men, and Britain only thirty thousand, Britain must 
be content to see France carry otf all the laurels of the war, and her 
councils obtain an immense preponderance at the settlement oT perce. 
What an influence will she possess over the mind of Europe by her 
vastly greater display of foi’ce ! A largo Indian contingent would do 
much to counteract this influence, and restore this preponderance ; — 
as much nearly as an equal force of Britisli fur men’s minds would 
tlien be struck at the boundless resources of an Kmjiire, which, while 
pouring forth her sons from remote Thule, could, at the same time, 
call sable defenders from regions beyond ’’the ‘ fabulous Hydaspes/ 

‘ apud Auvoram et Gangem.’ Why then avd there found men, wlio 
— knowing that their country urgently wants soldiers— yet shake 
their heads when sepoys are proposed ? 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to account for this infatuatioh, on 
those known rules which ordinarily guide the r itiops and feelings of 
'men, and on which both the statesman and the philosopher can usually 
rely. We must dive deep into the deep sea of festhetics, and fish up 
a reason, from the turbid bottom of unaccountiible conceits, vain im- 
aginings, false * valuations/ and childish pr^udices. There is a 
superciliousness, a sublimation of ^self-sufficiency, a concentrated es- 
sence of double-distilled prejudice about your genuine Briton^ which 
distorts liis view of everything not native. It is this which makes 
him only smile not contradict, when anything British is justly abused. 
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It is tliis wliicli makes him apply the word ‘ foreigner,* to express 
something disreputable and mferior. It is this wliich subjects him to the 
merciless satire of the Continent. *** And it is tliis, we jjped scarcely 
add, that has always made him* undervalue the merits of his allies 
and auxiliaries. No one would, ever suppose, on reading an English 
account of Marlborough’s campaigns, that the British formed only 
one-third of the force under that leader’s command. Max Schlesinger, 
the lively Prussian, remarks, in his book on London, how shockingly 
history is taught in England, as he had talked about Waterloo with 
educated young men, who were not aware that the Prussians had ever 
fired a shot in tli at little. The French complain sadly of our writers 
ignoring the Spaniards,* in reckoning tlie numbers of the troopS en- 
gaged in the battles of Spain. In the same way we overlook OUl’ 
sepoys, and undervalue their brave deeds. We glorify Assaye and 
Laswary, but sink Soetabuldce and Corrygauin. We forget, what the 
highest authority declared, that India had boon won by sepoys with 
Europeans as auxiliaries, not by Europeans with sepoys as auxiliaries. 
Nothing can be truer, than that India could not be liold without 
European troops ; but nothing can be falser, than that our sepoys are 
not able, as soldiers, to hold India. Europeans are notj'equired in 
India to keep our provinces quiet from within, or defend them from 
without ; — our sepoys could ^do that. They arc reqniral to keep our 
sepoys , themselves in check. And no discredit this to the sepoys. 
Th5 utmost fidelity that can be expected from them is that of mer- 
cenaries. This they have uniformly displayed, and would continue 
to display, until Country, Race, and Religion called them with a 
louder voice, than fidelity to a mercenary Hag; and till they saw, that 
the time had really come for the downfal of an alien and dominant 
minority. We cannot expect from them such a feeling as ‘ Patri- 
otism’ in favour ofa govern ;^ient whicli represents every thing antithetic 
to the idea of a ‘ Patria’ ; and we can only wonder, that sncli a govern- 
ment should have inspired them with even so many of the loyal feelings 
of the ‘ Patriarchal system.* • 

We are sometimes led to draw unjust concbisions with regard to 
sepoys, fronv our quick conqii^ist of India. We see our troops break 
to piecef:» the unwieldy hosts that native ’"powers array against us ; 
and as these hosts are the countrymen of our sepoys, our sepoys are 
made to suffer by comparison. But this is about as unjust, as if we 
were to pronounce on the w'arlike capabilities of a nation, from 

* Here are the cool remarks of a celebrated Frenchman on the pleasing 
fallacy of an Englishman being equal to* three FreT\phmen “ Son ame est 
vigoureiise, pareeque son pfere lui h dit; et ses chefs lui lopetent sans cesse, que 
les enfants do le vielle Angleterre, abreuvps de porter, ct rassassies de boeuf 
roti, valent *rhHcun pour Ic moins trois individiis de ces races pygmees qui 
vegetent sur le Continent d’Europe,** 
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the warlike conduct of an armed mob. Is it not more tlie 
European system of war, that has of late prevailed over the 
Asiatic system — or no system, — than the man of Europe over 
the man of ^Asia ; — that system wliich arose in Europe under 
Charles VI L, and which enabled his grandson to overrun all the 
provinces of Italy with a small army, in a way that no one pro- 
vince of India has ever yet been overrun by the largest army our 
Government has been able to equip ? Where was the boasted 
superiority of Europe before licr present system of warfare arose ? 
Was it when the bands of Islam, after sweeping the Northern shores 
of Africa, deluged Spain, and almost imposed the yoke on Europe at 
Tours ? W^as it when — in the words of the bilto^ian — “ all Europe 
~^emed rooted up and cast upon Asia,’* and the active Saracen 
baffled, in succession, the countless hordes of the West ? W"as it 
when the conquering Osmanli slew the last of the Palmologi on the 
battered walls of Byzantium defended by 'Western chivalry ; or wlien 
he could push his armies to the very gates of Vienna ? When the 
present system arose in S])ain, did not the Spaniard in turn expel 
the Saracen ? When it had prevailed some time in Europe, did 
not the mighty Turk lose ground ? Now tliat he too has learnt it, 
do we not sec him gaining lost ground once more ? Do we not 
recognise brave brothers, under the Asiatic skins of tlie Zouaves 
indighnes, who as well as the Frencll*' Zouaves, rushed to the 
succour of our mangled line at Inkermann, and were tlie only'troirps 
who entered the formidable Malakoff in the assaults of June ? We 
cannot say cither that the European system may not be adapted to the 
Asiatic ; for we have numerous proofs to tlie contrary, ^^'’e have 
seen our sepoys, trained by our rules, coi'Jklently facing tenfold 
odds, and enduring hunger, thirst, fatigue, and every privation witli- 
out a murmur. Tlie drilled battalions of Native governments have, 
it is true, failed against us witlioiit much effort on emr part, though 
even they have succeeded against their otlier ’enemies. But this is 
because our system involves something more than mere drill. It 
involves discipline and organisation, which cannot exist with a cor- 
rupt execfitive. As it is, the resistance ^vc have met with from the 
drilled troops of Native governments has geiierully been greater in the 
direct ratio of the good faith preserved by those governments with their 
troops ; as we found in the wars with the Goorkas and the Sikhs, 
in both of which a common sentiment inspired the rulers and the 
people. Spain, the first of 'European nations to rise to power on the 
new system of w^ar, was also the f|rst to fall, by a relaxation of that 
system, — tlic effect of 'Vicious government. Badly officered, irregu- 
larly paid, discontented troops, though perfectly drilled, may be worse 
than none ] and Ij^nce our quick successes over the baltalions of 
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Perron and De Boigno. A better instance of tlie good effects of onr 
system on natives cannot be found, tlian in the history of the Ni- 
zam’s horse. This force, though mounted and equipped like our 
own Irregulars, could never lii depended on. On -One occasion, 
Avlien acting with a body of Inf|intry, they may be said to liave dis- 
played the very height of cowardice. They had not enough courage 
even to pursue a dtirra of flying Pindarces, wliich the Infantry had 
routed for them. In consequence of this, they underwent, at the 
instigation of tlie British authorities, what was called, a ‘ reform,’ 
that is, got honest officers and a guarantee of regular pay. Two 
g^years afterwards, the same men, in number about six ImnilrcJ, with- 
out waiting thearril-al wf an Infantry force detached for tl»eir support, 
attacked sword in hand two thousand Infantry in ii strong position, 
of whom three hundred were Arabs,* and succeeded with a loss of 
one-seventh tlieir own number in cutting down four hundred of the 
enemy. “ They were impelled,” says the narrator of tliis action, 
rather quaintly, “ by the sense of duty created by tlie novel assur- 
ance of regular pay.” 

It must not be supposed that we allinlo here to the Prussian 
military system, which we condbrnned , in our last number, and 
justly pronounced inapplicable to tlie Asiatic, as it is indeed to 
the human, race ; — that of cataleptic coats, ajioplectic^stocks, excru- 
ciating sliakos, rule and phfmmet movements, pace-sticks, and pipe- 
c]«Y, by which a soldier is so squeeze<l, and screwed, and clicked, 
and pressed, so pulled in here, so puffed out there, that he looks a 
half-dead image of Hypertrophy ami Tenesmus ; — or the system of 
humdrum Courts-martial, ami unintelligible Articles of War, by 
whicli the small wits l</t him after such unnatural usage aro sent 
woolgathering. It requires no argiiuiciits to refute such a system as 
this. The eyes God gives us are enough. Can any one, for instance, 
contemplate a Quardsman tottering undei a * bearskin,’ without 
feeling tliat the hat is a stratum of vast thickness, overlying the 
deposit-man, instead of an appropriate jL'overing of turf and herbage 
to shelter and adorn ? And are we warranted, under such awful cir- 
cumstances, in expecting that his movements shall be anything but 
volcanij — a puff of flame followed by exhaustion ? But bad as these 
are, they are only the exoteric evils of this ])ipcclay system,— those 
palpable evils which cry out with a loud voice. The more hidden 

* X{iese Arabs, men of flaring anfl reckless courage, were held in prodigi- 
ous estimation by the native powers, whom tlfly served as mercenaries. Na- 
tive Arabs received as pay fifteen rupees a month, and their descendants in 
India, ten ; while Hindustanis received only eight rupees ; and Mahraltas and 
Dcccanees only six. Yet Mahrattas and Deccanees in our pay — even under 
command of native officers and Havildars — always confidently encountered and 
defeated IS^'uperior numbers of Arabs. — i/. T. Frimep's ffistonj. 
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evil is in the inOucnce the system has over tt\c soldier as a man. Tlie 
])crfection of the nuin is too much lost sight of in the ])evfection of 
the battalioiK and the reasoning being looked upon too much aS part^ 
of a moving mechanical mass. It is system which makes a soldie/ 
an automaton, a mere arithmetical number, Voltaire’s six-foot^piece of 
clay, that completely absorbs his individual entity, and reduces him, 
if we may so speak, to tlio algebraical co-efficient of a reasoning 
animal — that which, without being multiplied into the * faculties 
infinite,’ and ‘ appreliension godlike,’ w^oiild fail to render the whole 
expression — man ! Witness, in our long slavish adherence to this, 
the inferiority of the British soldier to the French, not as a fighter, ^ 
— for in the breach or the battle-field he got's^off* like Vesuvius, — 
"^nit as an intelligent caanpaigner, Avho can shelter himself, clotho 
himself, and feed himself, while another man is cold, naked, and 
hungry. Tliis system is now happily dying out ; but there is yet 
too mucli of it left. If great part of tlie time spent in the heart- 
breaking monotony ofthe goose-step, by which the goose unlearns the 
art of walking in about twenty elaborate sections of drill, or in mi- 
nutely teaching the soldier how many fingers to put under the 
* guard’ in one useless motion of the musket, or how many inches 
tlic point of the th'umb should be from the muz/le in anotlicr, were 
devoted to teaoliing him how to shoot, how to defend himself, and how 
to use entrenching tools, and showing liim the real duties of war in 
camps of exercise with large bodies of troops, over undulating afi’d 
broken country, he would be much more fit for war. lie would 
then comprehend vhat was required of him, and play his part like a 
reasoning being, not go through his evolutions, as ho now generally 
does, round and round like a crank, or up and Vlown like a piston-rod. 
In battle, men shoulder as they like, walk as they like, and fire 
when they see their opportunity ; but it will take yet half a century 
to teacli all men that smart ‘ shouldering,’ thirty-inch pacing, and 
a simultaneous ‘ click’ at the ‘ present,’ are'’iiot the grand deside- 
rata in the training of troops. 

Various opinions have been expressed by various writers on the 
nature and formation of a contingent fro^i India. Some have recom- 
mended Irregular horse, some Artillery ; but few have emphati- 
cally advocated Infantry. Those who have done so, have generally 
pointed to the Sikhs as our best stand-by. It has been proposed by 
one writer to send off the Punjab Irregular force in a body. , 13ut 
who is to do the work of ®the Punjab Irregular force — about the 
hardest work in India? A corresnondent of tlie * Globe^* signing 
himself ‘ MofussilUc,* ’feays “ As for bringing ‘ the ordinary 
Asiatic* to face the, white man, the idea will only inspire laughter 
among those who l^w anything of the bulk of native troops.” In 
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tlie same paragraph with tliis rather sweeping calumny, he recom- 
mends 20,000 Sikhs to be raised and sent to the Crimea; justifying 
liis reeomniendation by stating that they are no ordii^ry Asiatics, 
and by belauding them as the» best soldiers in the^orld, except 
tliose of England and Fran^ ! Rather wild writing this. Wliy 
our sepoys are no ordinary Asiatics either. They are warlike Asia- 
tics — Sikhs without the pigtail and the Grunth ; and have always 
held tlieir own with tlie disciples of Nanuk, although they liave had 
t<» fight under the disadvantage of a less fierce fanaticism. There 
were many Hindustanis in the Sikh army wliich fought ns at Feroz- 
shah ; and tlie Sikhs were always glad to enlist Hindustanis on 
0 (|ual terms widi \lmir own men. Tlie Sikhs are good soldiers — 
porliaps the best in India — and as many shoidd be taken as can 
be spared from their regiments and quickly replaced ; but to raise a 
Ibrce exclusively of Siklis, would both limit the numbers of tlie con- 
tingent, and involve a delay fatal to tlie plan altogether. 

Gourkas have been inentioucil too as good troops to send to tho 
Crimea or to Asia Mliuir. Doubtless they are ; hut enough of them 
could not be Ibund, in the scanty population of tho mountain valleys, 
to send and keep up to strength. When the fiery old J^ir Charles, 
indignant at, what ho thought the Drahnian plotters* of llengal, would 
lia\o counterplotted them by raising 40,0(M) Coorkasi he reckoned 
beyond his host ; ami Ids ibeal ignorance was mercilessly exposed by 
Sit Hoiiry Lawrence, who was once Resident at Katinandoo, the 
Goorka Court. 

Those who have as yet given an opinion on this most important ques- 
tion, seem to have lost sight of tlie great want of our country at tho 
jnosont moment. Theydiave rather suggested a force whicli coincides 
with tlieir own bean ideal of acrack Imlian brigade, tlian a solid Indian 
army, which sliould restore the preponderance of Hritain in the field. 
The want of ouv^country Vs as w'o said before, men ; fellows to stand 
inline shoulder to slioidder and sliootball cartridge at tlic enemy, to 
save her brave sous from overwork, and raise her army to some- 
thing like a numerical equality with that of France. She does not 
want crack Artillery, because crack Artillery recpiires few men. She 
doefi im^ want a few ‘crack* corps, or in fact anything ‘ crack,' because 
the word crack betrays scarcity, without being a voucher for quality, 
i^ut she docs want some light horse, because she has no liglit horse ; 
and sh (3 does want above all Infantry, because she cannot get 
enougli of Infantry, without which an arihy is no army. 

Tlie best means for the cinployiijent of the Indian army, and its 
amalgamation with the Royal army, has been ’the sulijectof a debate 
in the House of Commons, on the motion of Sir Erskine Perry ; but 
an in(]uir/ into tho matter was negatived by a large majority of the 
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House. In tliis the House showed its goo<l sense in one way, and 
its bad sense in another. It is not in England that such an inquiry 
could be co^iductetl with success; The wliole question is too practical 
to be left to theorists and rhetoriciaiMi. Too many matters of Indian 
detail lie in the patli, to be cleared a^'ay by the Honorable'^Membet 
for this, or my Lord that ; and the inquiry has had a happy escape 
from their hands. But we think the House might have insisted upon 
such a grave matter receiving the fullest consideration of tlie Indian 
authorities, and not have burked all further enquiry by their decided 
negative. 

Sir Erskine Perry, though he has in tills debate dealt witli figures ' 
expansively cnougli, takes rather a contracted View of the question. 
'He docs not look to the poptdation of India, but confines his view 
to the army of India. lie docs not look to the homesteads and 
villages of India fo." an unlimited supply of men, hul to its nattalious 
and Brigades lor an unlimited supply of troops. Now India has ])lenty 
of men to spare ; but its army, very few troops. He looks therefore 
to wliat u noty ami disregards wliat is ; and his expectations must 
prove visionary, lie says, 25,000 Europeans might have been sent 
irom India to act in the Crimea; and proposes sending a largo mixed 
force of Europeans and Natives to the Persian Qnlf another body 
to advance by the EuphrateSy and elfect a junction in Georgia with 
the combined European force. Without ifwelling on the impossibility 
of finding 25,000 fhiropeans in India to send, or on the absurdly 
of sending them if we could, or on the geographical mistake contained 
in the proposal — whioli last is probably an error of the press — wo 
W'ouhl strongly condemn the plan of an Indian force, or any force, 
operating on Riissin from such a base "as the Persian Gidf, 
Troops landed at the head of the Gulf, to operate against Russia 
in Georgia, would have to march nine hundred miles over arid plains, 
unbrulged torrents, rocky ridges, stupeiRh)iis mountains, tlirougli 
countries destitute of water, and inhabiteci only by the savage 
Bedouin, the fierce Kurd, or the nomad Tartar. Tliey would have 
to tread tlie weary footsteps of the ten thousand Greeks, without 
Greek endurance, with more mouths to be filled, and across fields 
many times less fertile than those ruled by the great king, w, In 'tlie 
event of a rupture with Persia, an expedition to the Gulf would 
present itself as natural and feasible ; but we have first to make our 
rupture with Persia. And if this were really desired, perhaps tlio 
surest way to do it would bO) to to send Sir E. Perry’s armies on a 
wild-goose chase to Georgia. What a bait for the Shah, to see 
30,000 Europeans, the'lifc-blocxl oY India, with their beef and mutton, 
and groceries and small stores, wandering footsore and thirsty over 
the waterless wastes of Irak Arabi, or struggling iu all the majestic 
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impotence of cross-*belt and coatee through tlie difficult defiles of 
Kurdistan ! VVliat halcyon days for the Spalii and tlie Kuxzilhash ! 

It is worthy of remark, that throughout the debat^it is never 
hinted by which exchequer tire expenses should be ^^rne, were a 
c(>nting(!'Iit to be furnished fropi India. Tlie silence seems ominous 
for this country. Lut the dogma, that India ought to. pay her share 
in the cost of this war, appears so monstrous that we strive to shut 
out the omen- Were tlie Russian cohorts pouring through the passes 
of the Paropumisus, with eyes glistening for the plunder ofllindostan, 
or liad tliO Russian eagles already alighted on iMoiint Sinai, and 
Ma‘tche<l fu'tli their talons to intercept our valuable cominunicationis 
jaslice and expediency ^ould dictate a display offeree from hndia with 
a corrcspoudiiig (‘xpenditure of money. But so long as Russia coniines 
her olForts to promoting petty intrigues among the barbarous powers 
of Central Asia, or merely to establishing a protectorate over the 
Clirislians of Turkey, it would surely be unjust to miike tlie people 
of India hear the burden of a quarrel wliicli st) very roinotcly affects 
them, and impolitic to draw for that purpose — at a moment in our 
financial history so unfavourable — on an exchequer so little buoyant 
as that of our Eastern Empire. It may ho true, that ifjkitaiii had 
not possessed India, she would never have engagjhd in the present 
war with Russia ; buttliis is entirely beside the real i^nestion, which 
icT, not^what Britain unddl* certain circumstances might or might 
Vi€t have done, but whether the interests of India are affected by any 
one of the four points now in dispute between tlic belligerents. 

It may ho asked how the contingent is to he disposed of when its 
services are no longer required. It must be absorbed into the 
army from which it wrfs taken ; and to facilitate this all new recruits, 
to. fill the place of tlie voluntecirs in tin? first instance, should be 
engaged for five years oiilys if deemed necessary, for a shorter 
period. After i-he men of the contingent liad all been absorbed, 
these recruits ought toMiavo the option of filling tlie first vacancies, 
and be allo-wed to count the time tho'^ served during the absence of 
the soldiers of the contingent. By this arrangement neither the 
British nor the Indian government would sustain unnecessary expense. 
Of coqjfse all wound, invalid, and heirs’ pensions, whicli might fall 
due during the war, ought to be charged to tlie British Government; 
and a certain sum, to be fixed by actuaries, should be paid to the 
Company for taking back, after so many years’ service in the war, 
such a number of old men into tlieir re^ments. A good many hwtiy 
points would doubtless arise in diiyiosing of this force, but none which 
calculation could not easily overcome ; and no petty difficulty ought 
to stand in the way of such a grand scheme. 

All dtir remarks have hitherto been directed to the speedy forma- 
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lion of a contingent of liinitetl numbers, to be sent at once to the 
seat of war ; but it is easy to see that in a year or two, with ordinary 
energy on the part of the Indian Government, with an increase of 
iEiiropenn o^ors from home, and, •above all, with a command of 
money from the J3ritish excliequer, f>his number might, by raising 
new levies, be doubled or trebled. 

Such is our scheme — ^simple, safe, and obvioiivS ; but which seems 
nevertheless to have eluded nearly all public men, and all sections of 
the press at home. Sir Erskine Perry seems to have been the only 
public man duly impressed with the vast Importance of India at the 
present crisis ; and it is much to be regretted that he should have 
ImfHed his own convictions, by aiming at too Inutfln Great expecta- 
" tions were formed in this country, when it was reported that the 
motion on the Indian army was to be brought forward by one of his 
talents and cx})erience. .But in spite of talents and experience, it 
must be allowed that he broke down sadly when he came to handle 
the subjcKit. It may be said of him with regard to this matter, what 
somebody said of Galba \Yitli regard to ruling, — ‘ capax imperii nisi 
imperasset.’ There was such a glaring w'ant of practicability in his 
views, so much evident exaggeration in his statements, 
that men, unaw’akened to the importance of India, must liavo 
failed to gra»p his projects, and have refused to follow his 
guidance. It is strange that, in all the discussions to whjf.‘h this 
war has given rise, the press of England, with scarcely a single 
exception, while deploring the insiifticiency of the army and the 
difficulty of obtaining recruits, should have forgotten that we have in 
the East, at'tlic lowest computation, a hundred and twenty millions of 
subjects, or double the population of Russia, c'ollcctcd in one compact 
area, all easily accessible, soldiers many of them by birth and hai)i(, 
ambitious of entering our service, tried a hundred battle-fields. 
Stranger still is it, that England, having so many millions of such sub- 
jects, should have deliberately resolved to huiU up the back-slums oi' 
Europe, and kidnap the verjvfroth and scum of continental cities to 
do battle in her cause. 

The origin of our Crimean disasters has been tho^vant of men. 
Had we had more men, there w'ould have b^^en a good rojd from 
Balaclava to camp, and, in consequence^ a regular supply of food to 
llio troops. Had wo had more men, the troops would have had more 
rest, and, in conscHjuencc, less sickness. Twenty thousand more 
men on the heights of Selfestopol w^ould have saved great part of 
the twenty thousand now under fhe sod. Grave instances of mis- 
management have doubtless been brought to light, and deserve the 
censure of the public ; but the great deficiency of men ought to have 
been the chief subject of criticism and censure: and all political 
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rancour ougljt to liavc been sunk in a comuion endeavour to find and 
enforce a remedy for this deficiency. Jbit ^the press has lierciii 
signally failed. There has been clamour enough,* in al|, conscience, 
and the clamour has no doubt done good ; but iiothingKias been dono 
as yet to suggest a true remedy for the great want. The cry of tho 
most violent journals lias been in a word, ‘ Impeach our opponents— 
su|xjrsede somebody.’ They would have found a specific in the dis- 
grace of an Aberdeen, or the broken heart of a Raglan. That of tho 
liberal and more moderate portion of the press resolved itself 
into pliilippics against the aristocracy, the govorninent, and tho 
military i^ystem. All that is required, in their opinion, to vindicate 
England’s reputatieJn, Is to put the right man in the right place, to 
weaken the aristocracy, to reform the administration, and to popnlariso 
tlie army. The patronage of merit, and the abolition of the bugbear 
red-tap<', arc prescribed by them as the panacea for all evils. They look 
forward to an impossible administrative millennium, when all public 
men shall combine the impartiality of Brutus with the stern 
patriotism of Ueguins, and live shining talents of Tally. Jt may bo 
easy, under tlio iiiflncncu of pressure from >Yithont, to put the riglifc 
man ill the right place; but they forget, that such pressure is not 
lasting, and tliat, under our form of party govermm^nt, it will be im- 
possible to kce]) liim there. Right men have stupid friends, as well 
as wrong men ; but even if they had not, it is diilicult to see how any 
mfmber of right men could find the army in British soldiers. Tho 
Conservative press again — of whose opinions Blackwood inaybcsai<l 
to be the exponent — direct their attacks again, st the 'permnnd of tho 
ministrie.s, and take a pleasure in vaunting tho resources of tho 
country ; wliich, accoj^ling to them, have been inellbctually drawn 
out and grossly mismanaged. They dwell on the ‘ glorious old days’ 
of the last war, when England had upwards of seven hundred tliousand 
soldiers on foot, ^ind was addingfifty glorious millions annually to her 
debt. But they forget trtat ofthat vast numbcT nearly all wore Alilitia; 
that lliroughout that whole war — in which tho very independence of 
the nation was at .stake — the army available for foreign service seldom 
exceeded 40,000 men; and that it was with the greatest difficulty, 
and only by granting enormous bounties, amounting latterly to 
twelve guineas, even that number couhl be maintained. There were 
not 30,000 effective British bayonets in iSpain when Salamanca was 
fouglit ; and tho ‘ sun’ of Waterloo shone on only 3,000 more. The 
great strength of the Militia is easily hccouiitcfl for. It was the 
nearness of the danger, in thosej days, that tilled its ranks. It is 
the distance of the danger, in these days, that makes it difficult to 
raise it to its proper strength. The people all (elt the direct presence 
r>f dai'ger tlicm ; but they cannot now feel danger indirectly, through 
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Uie loss of national repHtation. Hence, in spite of tlie increase of 
population, it is doubtful if, even witli the like lavish expenditure, 
wo shall be^dilo to equip and maintain such large armies as in the 
fast war. Afe sections of the press have failed in suggesting any 
feasible remedy for the present want jr and the only public man who 
has lookcfl to the right quarter, has not done so in the right way. 

If she trusts to the voluntary military service of the population of 
the United Kingdom alone, England then must be content to rank as a 
second or third-rate military power. That population is protected 
by law from involuntary service; the privilege is too valuable to be 
parted with. Men wlio can earn two or three shillings a day, ami 
have their comforts around them, will not ffght and endure priva- 
tions on half that sum, except in defence of their homesteads on a 
tlu’oatened invasion ; and the country cannot. afford to give them twx* 
or three shillings a day to fight. The ilritisli army is, even now, the 
most expensive army in Europe; but, owing to the very superior 
quality of tire troops, it cannot perhaps be said to be inadequately 
expensive. Increase its cost, by doubling tlie soldier’s pay, and 
it will become so; and no nation, however great its resources, can 
long continue a contest in which she lias to pay much more than her 
money’s worth for her monev. Could England, by politic and legi- 
timate moans, <equip and siq)port from ho/ own population an army 
worthy of her greatness, we should he the last to ad v»>cate an. Indian 
contingent. Ifut this, experience tells us, she cannot do. She lias 
9iot been able to cope — as a principal in this war — with Iier gallant 
ally ; and there seems no prospect of tier being able to do so. It 
is under these imperative circumstances that we have urged the 
natural and feasible ]>]an of an Indian conflngcnt, and suggested 
the safest, easiest, and sjioediest w.ay, to carry it out. 

The second part of Sir Erskine’s motion — to inquire into tlie 
policy and practicability of an amalgamation of Queen’s and Com- 
pany’s armies — is a subject of too important a nature to be fully 
dealt with here. We boiieve such a measure to be both im- 
politic and impracticable. In attempting it, to use a chemi- 
cal metaphor, we have not merely to mix two simple substances 
of opposite qualities, nor to form even a seccidary combinKior of 
compound substances ; but both bodies being, as it ^vere, in 
themselves secondary combinations of compound substances, their 
chemical attractiem is satisfied ; and no administrative manipulation, 
however dexterous or delicafe, will produce a thorough amalgama- 
tion between them. heterog#»neous mixture will result ; each 
ingredient whereof will lose its distinguishing characteristics, with- 
out being improved by the attempt. The royal army consists of 
four branches, and each branch represents several separate interests. 
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Tl»e Indian anu)' comprises tliree diflerent armies, eaoli of wliirli 
consists also of four branches, and each branch of wliich represents 
likewise several separate interests. Witliout any attempt at any 
such radical measure as amalgamation, all these par^ can be made 
to work well together in all i|>arts of the world ; tlie <»ne tiling 
needful being complete equality between Queen’s and Company's 
officers. There is no obstacle to employing any part of tlie Indian 
army in the service of the Queen in Europe, or any part of the 
Queen’s army in the service of the Company in India, which would 
not operate with greater force were a rude mixture attempted; for it 
is very doubtful if thoroughly efficient or harmonious operations 
could be expedited ‘froflii such a crude military hodge-podge as an 
Indo-royal army. All the talents and all the maicriel of the Indian 
army are as much available to ilie mother country now, as tlicy can 
he under any other organisation. TIic expeditions bcyoncl sea of Java 
and China, and the campaigns of A va and Pegu, in which all officers 
were on an equality, prove to demonstration that there is nothing 
wanting but the cMpiality of all office vs, to render the Indian army 
as serviceable to the Queen, as it can be, in all parts of the world. 

To show that no good can result from a change is sufficient to 
condemn it ; but in tliis case, it is easy to go ifjuch further, and 
point out, as the incnitable resultants, a long catalogue of evils. In 
the first place, the change is opposed to the wishes and interests of 
life Indian army ; and were it carried out, would create wide-spread 
discontent in its ranks. The army at largo would lose its esprit de 
corps. It would no longer ha\o a separate reputation to support. 
It would leel itselfdegraded intoa section ofanotlier army, and its past 
glories merged into tlidse of one more powerful. The soldiers would 
be discontented at tlioir constant liability to be commanded by officers 
nnacquaintcil with their <'onntvv and their customs; who could never 
do them justice jn the field, and who, with the best intentions in the 
world, might outrage tlieir most clierished prejudices. The officers 
would be discontented at tlic loss of enwbiments to wliich the diange 
would subject them. It is a dangerous matter to tamper with mili- 
tary pay, and it may be dangerous as well to tamper witli military 
ixswarcte; especially when those rewards arc viewed as vested rights, 
as the thousand staff appointments of the Indian army may be said to 
be viewed. In the second place, the interests of the public service 
would suffer from the undue exertion, in India, of party, family, and 
aristocratic in fiuonce. There are many* abuses in this country, liut 
we have as yet been spared I’rom jhat most radical aiiiise — the im- 
pure bestowal of patronage. History points lo the immense luunber 
of talented public officers wlio liave been selected lor Aigh office in 
Iridi.-t; and shows tliat the selection of fit men lias been tlic rule not 
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the exception. But it is a fact, iliat in the army — the only dopart- 
niont in India in wliicli Home or llorse-guards influence has a do- 
<*ided voice-^the selection of good officers for commands has, on the 
contrary, beeiVhe exception not the rule. It is notorious, that all 
our greatest military disasters liave bo^n owing to the or incom- 
l>etency of officers of Her Majesty's service — never selected from fit- 
ness, but from family influence or service prejudice. Amalgamation 
would expose to tliis abuse the whole long list of important appoint- 
ments, hitlierto filled by Ojmpany's officers with as great a regard to 
c|U.*ililicatioTis as human nature will allow of. It would, at once, 
open on India the flood-gates of Horse-guards jobbery and Ministerial 
simony, and swamp its liighest offices with ‘ hartl-upS scions of pow- 
erful houses, driven into temporary banishment from the race-course 
or card-table, and willing, in order to renovate an empty exelicquer, 
to ‘do a little sacrifice' for a few years under a burning sun. We 
should have llawdon Craw leys by doxens as Commissioners and lic- 
venuo officers, and fac-similes of tlio Honorable Mr. J)euceace as the 
representatives of o\ir country at most of the Native courts. 

Allowing, however, that ‘ amalgamation’ (by winch we under- 
stand the fo^’niation into one army of the Queen's and tlie three Indian 
armies, so that they shall be sni)ject to the same regidations, and 
their officers trit*nsf(u*able from regiment to regiment at pleasure,) may 
be proved practicable ; allowing that military advantages wo\]^ld re- 
sult to England from it, by enabling her to employ ■ larger armies in 
Etirope with greater ease; allowing that it would not create danger- 
ous discontent among the troops, or cause detriment, as above shown, 
to the public service ; there would yet be a consideration of vast im- 
portance, which ought, iu itself, to make the boldest hesitate before 
carrying out such a radical c hange. The three armies of India, with 
the European force attached, form at present an admirable system 
of cliecks — a system of ‘ imperium in imperio,’ wli;/ li the peculiar 
tenure of our power in India obliges us to uphold. We do so ^li- 
rectly by the maintenance of considerable body of European troops ; 
but indirectly, on a much larger scale, by the maintenance of three 
separate Jinnies, differing from each other in race, in caste, in cus- 
toms, prejudices, and in language. The l^aria^v ofthc Madras army 
is as different from the liajpoot of Bengal, as the Rajpoot is from 
the Kuzzill)asli. Very nearly the sunm may be said of the armies 
of Bengal and Ifombay, and of Bombay and Madras. So long, 
therefore, as these armies afe kept apart — having nothing in com- 
mon — one of them would at anytjine be a check upon the others. 
Any assimilation, such as would follow the proposed amalgamation, 
would be a lets of power, and a cause of danger. An inexpensive, 
scll-rcgulatijig check — a sort of ‘ governor’ to the Indian military 
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iDLiclnne — would be lost ; and would have to be supplied by a costly 
exotic European force, or a chronic state of alarm be submitted to. 
The sepoys of the different Presidencies would be no Jongcr Jleu- 
galees, Madrasees, and Marathas, but comrades of same army, 
often of the Sfame regiment, cm^miaiuled l>y tlie same officers, con- 
stantly at the same cantonments, under the same regulations — in 
fact, with all their interests entirely in unison. Tliey would in course 
<»f time become conscious that tl’.cy had gained new powc*r by tlio 
change. When cantoned together, tlioy would plot ; when absent, 
they would correspond. An obnoxious cliangc in uniform, an order for 
a disagreeable service, new rules for calculating the cost of rations, or 
even any innovAtioft bcholicial to tlie state, but inconvenient to the sol- 
dier, would then bo discussed intheiines at Pesluiwur, Kurrachee, and 
Bangalore. We have had, before this, Vellore mutinies, Ihirrack- 
pore mutinies, and Govinclgtir mutinies. Jiut thanks to the exist- 
ence of the system which it is proposed to overthrow, we have never 
been visited by sucli a dire calamity as a simultaiieous mutiny at 
Vellore, Barrackpore, and Govindgur. 

There is nothing original in these remarks, They have often be- 
fore been made, and must have oftener still occurred to the minds of 
those who have given the subject a thought. But they cannot be 
too often repeated. It is such an alarming sign to s^o even friends 
of the Jiidian armj^ — good *men and true like Sir Erskino Perry — 
mining in favor of a measure which — to use the mildest expression — 
would iutroiUice change where change would be dangerous and unpro- 
fitable, that, however trite and axiomatic the refutatit>ii of his argu- 
ments may ap|>Gar to the majority of Indian readers, it is the duty of 
all wIkj take any iuKjrest in the matter to undertake the task, even 
at the risk of ridicule for uttering truisms. There is no place where 
sucli arguments would liave so much weight against crotchetty 
opponents at hoaio, as in the ])agcs of an Indian periodical wliich, 
it is sup])osed, dare nut fiolate matured Indian opinion — or the 
opinion of experience — on an Indian qi^stion. An lit>norable mem- 
ber, who is fond of riding a hobby, is not easily unseated by a Par- 
liamentary adversary, probably a personal enemy, who-' gets up 
opptisij;^ to refute him, examined for the occasion, perhaps, by a well- 
read clerk, and delivers — with a true British oratorical rigidity, 
wliich must remind the audience of Sydney Smith’s ‘ holy lumps of 
Zembla ice, uumbed into quiescence and stagnation and numbling* — 
a four-hours’ harangue, full of platitude^, special plead ing^ and com- 
monplace. But he may bo influenced by the unobtrusive voice of 
a paragrapli from the East, which, while* it smacks of veritable 
experience, neither sounds the trumpet of challenge, nor proclaiius 
its ‘r..ission’ to sot the honorable member right. 
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The speech af Mr. Vernon Sniitli in this debate affords about 
good a specimen of ont-of-nothiiig sjieecli-inaking as is to be found 
in tlie aiuiojs of oratory. On the occasion of an Indian debate, it 
is, of courso,\the bonnden duty of *the President of the Board of 
Coi>trol for Indian affairs, who scemsttobe generally selected becaiisc 
be knows least of Indian affairs^ to try the pitticnce of the House by 
remaining on Itis legs for at least two hours. He is obj^ed, there- 
fore, to ct>ncoct and ‘ work up,’ as much as he possibly can, out of 
lirs necessarily small stock of ideas on Indian sul)jects; and liisorations, 
in consequence, however groat his talents may be, generally smell 
strongly of midnight oil, and abound in axioms, it is a matter of 
surprise to us, Indians as we are, who feel sdme diffidence in writing 
even on Indian subjects to a small publicy how any man, \inacqiiainted 
as iMr. V. Smith imrst be with Indian affairs, can have the preter- 
natural boldness to get up in the livc‘c of an audience of millions, U 
refute the arguments, on a purely Indian (jnestion, of a man like 
Sir E. Perry, of decided talents, of legal acquirements, and Indian 
experience. Tliere is truly a hardihood, a callousness of criticism, 
about the British statesman in place, which must have been accpii rod 
i)V centuries of iiK*omj)cl<^uco in liigh office, by generations of ‘ riglit 
places’ filled by Ivrong men. The fact of any man of sense taking 
the Eresidencytofthe Board of Control — the <luties of which bind him 
to come forward and defend the Go\ernment, whenever .and by 
whomsoever attacked, on fpiestions of policy which it is almost 
impossible ho can comprehend — shows that he must be fortified 
by the feeling, that it was just the same with his predecessor, 
that it is just the same with his friend at the Board of Tmde, and 
much the same with his friends all round, 'it i^, of course, nearly 
impossible to be edified by any speech delivered ex cathedra^ under 
such man i lest difficulties. Our wonder may be moved at the inge- 
nuity displayed in making it ‘drag its slow length along* so many 
closely printed columns, but uiir judgment rmnains inert. It will bo 
worth while to give a speciv^en of Mr. V. Smitli’s s]>eech on the 
employment of the Indian army. We find it reported, that he 
informed: the House that the real question was so and so. “ lie 
entreated the House not to be led away by tlipt very natural. anxiety 
which agitated us all in the present state of warfare. He was pre- 
pjired to say, it was the duty of government to search for aid in every 
direction, both in India and elsewlicre. In pursuance of this view, 
officers had been brought bSck from the Cape and other places. He 
saw no reason why tlie services of Indian officers should not in the 
same manner be sought for a like purpose. (Hear, hear.) Ho 
entirely agreed with General Evans, that Indian officers should be 
promoted to commands in India : but at the same time, &c. He 
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thouglit tliat the general rule should be, by all means, that the best 
man should be put in command, whether lie belonged to the Quocmi’s 
or Company’s service. That was, of course^ the only wle, wliich 
should be established througlmut the service. Atjihe same time\ 
there was another thing which must not be neglected in any of these 
considerations. Wc must not consider, that because we arc absorbed 
in one thought at present — how to carry on tlio war in the Crimea — 
tlint therefore we must overlook every other part of our Empire. 
(How touchingly true!) No. This, he begged to inform the House, 
was a delicate subject to touch upon ; but, he asked, was lui India 
an important part of onr Empire, and ought wc mf to beware of 
Jlussian a<jfjremon\\\ that quarter ? Not tliat lie thought Hussian 
aggression in tluit quarter was anylhouj hut a mere chimera, iiuc if 
thoroughly denuded India of her army and stripped her of her best 
officers, we would so lose our -predig^y that wo might invito an 
aggression. That was a question tliercfore (thetlionuigh denudation 
of India of troops) wliich must not be left out of si^lit;” and sooii to 
the end of the cliapter, with verbosity similarly irigcMiions and self- 
evident. Jn a subsequent part of Ids spooclv, on tin* sidiject, this 
lime, of amalgamation, in trying to ]»rovc4liot Queen’s .ofhoers are 
generally unlit to command Natives — wliich, as a geiier il jjrn’x^sltion, 
requires no jiroof — he quoted in favor of‘ i.is argnni#!*!, with tlio 
utmost gravity, the following rase, which had doubt j(‘ss Ikh-ji hunted 
out of Some dusty record as a “ clincitcr’ for tlio <'Cc:ision. It was 
not fid lowed either hy tho * laughter’ of the House; wlilcli proves 
vhat Ptnich says, that that august as'ionddago eainnu discern a true 
joke. “Major Jhince, a Queen’s o;»1<h r, n geiithman of Vkkv 
great capacity, possessifig an ADMiRAunn temaery and ooon 
cations ftr command^ an OlaK^'TxM^ srhohn', and. ri’RFiccTi.Y 
acgualnled with the JSative habits, was put in emnu/and of a Native 
Regiment, and laB bolioved that officer was the oidy iinf-mce of the 
Commander of a Native regiment beinu* eut to pi'-'V.-j by his own 
so]<liers, for attempting to suppress ani4fllny.” 'i no speaker must 
either have wished it to be ini'erred, that sepoys had tlie same kind of 
antipathy to white men, who ha<l coinmruided white men, as certain 
imaginative people have to cats ; or to bring forward the anecdote as 
‘ instautia conveniens,’ to establish an argument. ‘ a fortiori.* In 
either case it was decidedly ‘ good.’ 

Further on, allusion is made to. a ^pci'cli deli\cn'<l in 181.3 by 
Lord Grenville, which seems to have been pretty geuoraliy cou.sulted 
by members before the debate, as^that Peer’s^ obsolete wisdom was 
freely marie use of, to fortify the arguments of both side.s — which 
arguments, by the way, showed astonishing innocence of a too groat 
famiiitfVity with the .subject. The only men who figured in this 
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debate, who could have known much of the immense interests in 
jeopardy, were Sir James Hogg — who knew well — and Sir Erskino 
himself — ^wJioalso must have known well, but was unaccountably wild 
and unsafe. VJad one-half been done of what Sir Erskine declared in 
his s^ech to be feasible, it is no exaggeration to say, India would 
not have been ours at this moment. It makes one shudder 
to read that speech. ‘ We want good officers ; so, mix up 
the four armies, out of hand, like an insoluble dose ! Wc want men for 
the war in Europe ; send Europeans from India, by tens of thou- 
sands to the Crimea ; send Europeans by tens of thousands, from 
the same quarter, to the wilds of Mesopotamia, and we know not 
where !* This is a nightmare. It conjuroji nf frightful visions of 
grinning ungainly Hindus, spitting at us the accumulated venom 
of a hundred years, and of furious Mussulmans with bristling beards 
and glaring eyeballs, carrying off sword in hand our wives and 
daughters, and crying ' No quarter to the kafirs !’ Deliver us from 
hasty legislation ! If there is anything we have to dread much, it is 
the British finger in the Indian pio. 

We have argued against amalgamation on the broad grounds tliat 
such a radical change in-vtlie constitution of the Indian army is not 
needed to derive \ho greatest advantage from it, that the deteriora- 
tion of the Indian army and the discontent of its members would 
probably ensue, and that danger would arise from the irverease of 
the power of the native soldiery. Our objections are not so much of 
the ‘ red-tape’ or of the constitutional kind. It might be difficult, 
we tliink, but not impossible, to overcome tlie obstacles of detail ; 
such as funds, exchanges, off-reckonings, and purchase money. These 
miglit be adjusted, as Sir E. Perry said, “ fcy professional men ami 
actuaries.” But wc are bliml to the British or Indian constitutional 
difficulties, said to lurk in the path. The cliange would doubtless 
increase tlie British * standing army,’ but would not increase the dis- 
posable British standing army; and would not, in consequence, 
endanger the liberties of free Britons, who are always so keenly 
anxious never to be slaves, that they find invisible political man-traps, 
iind mysterious mares’ nests, at every corner of legislation. Itneecl 
not weaken, either, the hands of the Indian gov ernment ; excQ|Dt ns an 
inevitable consequence of tlie abuse of patix)nage, and the deteriora- 
tion of the native army. Is it supposed, that were the Indian army 
made a Royal army, the Indian government would necessarily ho 
deprived of the control of froops in this country ; or, in other words, 
that it would have less authority, over the Royal army in India tlmn, 
than it has over tlie Royal army in India now ? The army would 
still exist as an instrument nt the command of government (material- 
ly impaired in efficiency, we believe, by the change) ; but in no other 
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’ivay less useful to the government than before. The most rabid 
amalgamationist would hardly propose the payment of the troops 
required in India, from the British excljequer. So t|ie power of 
the purse would remain whore it was, and those troop^vould be paid 
by, and lent to, the Indian government, as the Royal troops in India 
are at present. Were tliere any equality or rivalry between the 
Indian and British governments, or could the Indian govcrnniont 
wage war on the British government, it needs no Nestor to warn 
us, that the measure would much weaken the former. But as the 
Indian government is entirely subservient to the British, and holds 
its existence at the breath of Parliament, wc cannot see that any 
great change woukt* be’ wrought. The British government can now 
make war in India in spite of the Indian government, as Cam Rob- 
house boasted, and use Indian troops and Indian money to carry it 
on. It could do no more were ihe Indian army a Royal army. The 
British government can now uso Indian troo|)s tor Imperial purposes, 
as was done in the administrations- of Wellesley and Minto, in tlio 
Chinese war. It could do i-K) moi’e were the Indian army a Royal 
army. The British government lias now absolute power to ruin 
India by the sadden withdrawal of RoyjJ troops. It could have 
no more power under the proposed change. The fndian government 
has always liad, and will always have, the riglit to« protest, if the 
withdra^val of troops be unsafe ; and it is not to bo supposed, that 
afnalgamation will make Ministers a whit less anxious about the 
safety of India. The army in India, whatever title suits it, Crown’s 
or Company’s, is and will remain, as Mr. V. Smith would delight in 
saying, a force for the protection of British possessions in India under 
the government of India. It may seem a paradox ; but the Indian 
govenuiient might be even strengthened by the change ; by having 
less labour to perform. It lias now to work its military engine. It 
would then liav» it worked by others. The probable deterioration 
of the army, and tlie abuse of patronage, liave been mentioned as 
distinct effects of the amalgamation^ which would operate against 
the Indian government, as they would against any govern- 
ment; but, considering the Indian army is, consistently with 
the s^ety of India, as much at the command of the Crown as 
it would be after the amalgamation ; and, as the army in India 
would be as much under the Indian govovnnicut after the amal- 
gamation as it is now, we do not think, as some have done, that 
amalgamation of the armies need neefessarily involve amalgama- 
tion of the governments. The gavernment ql India may be some- 
thing like a mockery as it is ; ana this seems to liave been the con- 
clusion generally arrived at after the debates of 1853 ; but it does 
not follow, that amalgamation would make it so much more like a 
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mockery, as to involve its transfer fortliwith to the Crown. The 
Directors of tho Company would of course Jose patronage. So they 
did in 1853. But the loss would not weaken the power of the 
Company, wlii(}i is not the government, so much as the appointment 
nf even one nominee Director. The dull documents periodically ad- 
dressed to ‘ our Governor-Generar by the ‘ Chairman and eleven 
odier Directors’ would ho still as much respected as ever. 

All that is re<juired to gain the greatest possible advantages from the 
two armies, Uucen’s and Company’s, is, as wo said before, the adop- 
tion of some simjdo measure, which would entitle the officers of the 
one to rank professionally as well as socially with tlie officers of 
llio other, in all parts of the w(»vld. UnAer the present system, 
there is no further check oii the em])loyment of Company’s troops 
in Enro'pe, or Queen’s trooj)s in India, tlian is imposed by consi- 
derations of policy. Hut when the officers of these trooj)s meet on 
scr\.ce out of liulia, there must alv^ays be a silent assumption of 
superiority on the one side, and a ijuiet but no less constant feeling 
of jealousy on tho other, wliicli niight act prejudicially to the public 
interests, and it, '\ouhl bo but common justice to allay, d'hc 

Queen’s officer must fcji that he is a soldier sui generis, by 
’\irtuoo1 his coinlnissiou wliicli orders soldiers to obey liim in all 
parts of tljo w^u'hi. The (\)mpaiiy*s officor must feel that he bears 
arms only pro hoc vice, aiul is a soldier by sufferance, in gipitc of 
Ills cummi.'-sloii wliich orders soldiers to obey liim only in the lOast 
Indies. By the issue o( fresh commisMons to all Company's officers, 
tliis ditflcnhy cc.uld bo (jvcicome. By the late llorsc-guards’ ar- 
rant, it is needless to sciv, this difficulty is left exactly where it vas. 
A. current may luiYebcen settinjr in, in favor o'lijndiaii officers lately; 
but it iias been qni'.o independent of the warrant, and cannot be a 
constant or a very favourable one unless something more be done, 
Ltjfd EKejiborough truly said, “ IJer Majesty’s ministers had been 
c.'cpccUul by the Indian army to go much fiifiher and the words 
of ^Sir 10. Perry with referenc^i to the warrant, iu arguing the uu- 
te-nblc cause of amalgamation, deserve to be transcribed here. 

Scune persons .supposed that a memo, lately issued with regard to tho 
lank of Company’s officers, had achieved the object at which they 
had been aiming for the last sixty years. But that was not the fact, 
'What the exigencies of tlie state r.'qiiired, was that tlieir services 
skotild be made available, and that they shoiiltl have authority, to 
command Queen’s troops every part of the world : otherwise the 
same anomaly would occur whic^ hs^d taken place in Egypt, when 
an Indian force joined that under Abercrombie, — tho Company’s 
officev.s would be told by the Queen’s officers, that they liad no 
authority to command Queen s* subjects.*’ 
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We shall bring together, in as short a space as we can, all that 
the public has as yet learnt on the subject of this warrant, from 
influential quarters, so as to enable the army to judge cdoarly what 
change has been wrought in th(?ir condition or prospers by its pub- 
lication. This is the more ileccssary, as some statements of Mr. 
Vernon Smith have misled many into believing what the worths of 
the warrant, and the course since pursiied by Government with 
reference to Indian commissions, forbid us to believe. I’hc war- 
rant itself runs thus : “ In tmlor to nunove any doubt which may 

exist as to the rank and precedence of the oflicors ol the Kast India 
Company's service, it is Her Majesty's pleasure that otficers of tho 
Honorable Kast India Company’s service, w'hose commi.ssions shall 
be signed by authorities duly deputed to do so by JJer Majesty, 
shall have rank and precedence with officers of Her Maj(\^(y’s regular 
army, according to the dates of their commissions, in all parts of 
Her Majesty's dominions or olsewdiere.” On tlie publication of this 
Lord Kllenborongh asked the Minister of \V"ar in the Lords, “if the 
memorandum related sokdy to the position of Indian officers in 
society ; for if so, it would have more pro]>(‘rly proceeded from tho 
department of tiio Earl Marshall, or Ijord ^chamberlain’s offii'C, than 
from the war department, which had nothing to Jo with it. Those 
officers,” added his Lordsliip, “miglit be gratified at ’ftlitaining as a 
right tlie position in society which they had Indd by courtesy ; but 

feared it would tend, in a great degree, to di.^apimint the hopes 
that wore entertained by theun, as Her Majesty's ministers were 
exjiocted to go much further, and to give to all officers, enjoying 
brevet rank in India, tho same brevet rank in all ])arts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions.*'^ To this Lord Panmure replied merely. 
“ lliat the w'arrant was intended to confer on Indian officers a social 
position, hitherto recognised by courtesy, but about w hich there liad 
jireviously be(?n»soine doubt,” In the Commons, Sir K. Perry, 
lawyer-like, proi)cd tlic question at once, by asking Mr. V. Smith 
“whether, on the authority of the warmnt, tlio w'(;rds ‘in the East 
Indies only’ were to bo omitted in the commissions granted to 
Company’s officers ; or whether it was intended merely to grant 
social rank and precedence?” Tlie Ih-esidcnt rcjilied, tliat tlic words 
“in the Kast Indies” were to stand; but that Lord Hardinge had, 
since the issue of tho warrant, written to the Coninuincler-in-<Jliief in 
India, to desire that the words “ honorary rank in all parts of tho 
world” should he inserted in all future commissions; that tho 
intention of the warrant was, “ tl^at when officers of ijm Kast India 
Company’s service come in contact with tlioso of Her Majesty’s 
service, their rank should be settled, not by the service to w])i(‘h 
they belonged, but by their titles, and tlic dates of their cuirunis- 
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sions ; and tliat the effect of the warrant would be to facilitate the 
employment of officers^ wherever their services were required, and not 
to tetter tli^ discretion oftlie General Coiwmanding-in-chief to appoint 
to command i\all parts of the world, those whom he might deem 
fittest for the particular service required.’* On a subsequent occasion 
Mr. V. Smith stateil, “ that the effect of the memo, would i>e, that 
where a man had become a Major-fen eral in the Company’s army, 
he might at once bo sent to the Crimea, aw(5? would rank as a 
Qcneral according to his original position in India, and not 
according to the date of his appointment in the Queen’s army.” 
These assertions of Mr. V. Smith have been generally misconstrued, and 
have given rise to expectjitions in no way w'drrdbted Ijy the memo, 
itself; which, so long as the words ‘ in the Ejist Indies only’ remain in 
Indian commissions, can have no military bearing whatever ; and 
which, if those words were omitted, would be quite supcrllnous. It 
can, in consequence, neither ‘ facilitate the employment’ of Company’s 
ofticers in Europe, nor allow of a Company’s Major-Geueral being at 
once sent to the Crimea to command Queen’s troops, by virtue of his 
rank in the Company’s army. And with due deference to Mr. V. 
Smith, to whom we do wnt wish to impute wrong niotivos, and to 
whoso assertions wo would willingly grant tlio cxcuso of want of 
information, it*‘coiild never liave been nifant to attain these objects. 
Had such been meant, the simplest and most obvious plai?» would 
have been to issue fresh commissions to all Company’s officer.^, 
leaving out the invidious words. A commission is the autliority by 
which an officer commands soldiers. If he exceed that autliority lie 
is amenable to punisliment. If, on the other hand, he fail to render 
due allegiance to that authority, he is amenable to punishment. Now, 
in consequence of the warrant, thn words of the commissions of 
Company’s officers are to run thus : ‘‘ By virtue of the jiower and 
authority in me vested by Her Majesty, and reposing eipecia I trust and 
confidence in your loyalty, courage, and good conduct, I do hereby 
constitute and appoint you A. B. to hold the rank of Ensign (or as 
the case may be) in the Queen’s army in the East Indies only^ and 
‘ honorary rank in all parts of the world and to take rank as such 
from such and such a date ♦ * ♦ * ; and I do hereby command 

all officers and soldiers, whom it may concern, to acknowledge and 
obey you as an Ensign in the Queen’s army in the East Indies only"* 
Nothing can be clearer or more explicit. The youngest Ensign of 
H. M.’s service, out of the East Indies,’ can, by virtue of his 
commission, command the oldest general in the service of the 
Company ; and those who think they are made soldiers, out of India, 
by tnis warrant, must be disappointed. They arc made soldiers 
merely by name, which they almost were before ; but remain simple 
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citizens by profession. They are still “ incapable of displaying in 
lilurope the genius they have displayed in India.” They have now 
got rightful possession of the shadow ; but the sn Instance is yet as far 
out of tlioir reach as it was before.’*' / 

Special commissions have doAbtless been given to the officers of the 
Turkish contingent; and, in this way, the difficulty in tlieir case 
overcome for the time. But the Turkish contingent was formed long 
before the warrant was issued; and the warrant is no necessary 
preliioinary, in any case, to tlio grant of special commissions. 
Civilians can, by such grants, be created colonels, or anything else, 
at a sprini*. Many appointments were thus made in the last war. 
One notable instantly is*that of Sir Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord 
Lyndocli, the victor of Barossa, a country gentleman who did not 
become a Ksoldier till upwards of forty, and received a colonel’s 
commission at once. Tlic Company’s officer, then, however distin- 
guished, though serving on the same lield, with a S])ccial commission 
in his pf»clvOt, and all the honours of the warrant on his head, is still 
a different Ixdng from tlie Queen’s. He requires a special interference 
on every occasion to render him equal ; and this has only temporary 
and local effect. What justice and expediency demand, is tliat 
Company's (dtlcers sliould receive commissions ah inilio, entitling 
them, as long as they are jn the army, to receive, vdien employed, 
obedic'ujtie in all parts of the world, according to rank. 

•It lias been objected, that without such a measure as amalgama- 
tion, it wouhl be unjust to give Company’s officers the riglit to hold 
commands in Europe. But that they should have this right, 
cannot ho more unjust than that Queen’s officers should have had 
the right to hold co«!imands in India ; — a riglit wliicli has been 
used very i’lccly. There would be no fear of the riglit of the Com- 
pany's officers operating so powerfully against the interests of the 
Queen’s oflicen^ as the right of the Queen’s officer has so long 
operated against the infercst of the Company’s officer. It has been 
the custom to give important command^ in India to Queen's officers, 
at least in the inverse ratio of their numbers. While there are 
about six Company’s officers in India to one Queen’s officer, at 

* AVe shouM be glad to find that we had taken practically a wrong view of 
this question. As the law stands we are theoretically right, and if really 
wrong, we must praise the generosity of the Ministry at the expense of their 
lucidity. Jt is ]mtpo&$ibl€ the warrant may have been issued to bring about 
what Mr. V. Smith said—that is, to admit a Company’s General officer 
commanding in the Crimea by virtue of his rank in the Company’s army. If 
so, the best way to convince people is t«ttry the experiment, a/ld wlien tlieciise 
shall have passed into a precedent, avow€<lly on the strength of the warrant, 
we shall believe it was intended, and that Company’s officers are really after 
all soMiers in Europe ; not till then. 
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least six QucGn’s officers get important comniaiuls in India, to ono 
Company’s officer. And these commands are not bestowed on 
Queen’s officers in great exigencies — rather the reverse, if history 
speak true — otyufroin their qualilicatibns for command, or from their 
liavirig served long in India, or cve/i from tlieir being present witli 
their regiments in India ; but merely bwauso tliey are Queen’s 
f)iru*er.s, and have Tlorse-gnards’ interest. Had Company’s officers 
tiio right to command in Europe, there would be no fear of such 
abuse. There would be no clnince of seeing a superannuated ‘ sepoy 
officer’ commanding in Canada, or in Ireland, or keeping the keys of 
the Tower. Compans’s incapablcs would still be left to ‘bolt’ enr- 
r}, and slobber mnliigatawiioy, in their ret reatls at Clioltcnham or 
iLath. A generation fertile in wars might sec a Company’s officer, 
young and famous, at the liead of Her Majesty’s army : but, depend 
upon it, it would not be till his services were required ; and surely, 
in sucli a case, any amount of injustice, did it exist, would be amply 
atoned for by the pui)lic emergency. No ! It is not for well-paid 
sinecures unjustly bestowed that the Indiam army scrambles. It 
couUmkIs for the right to coinnuxnd Her Majesty’s subjects, by virtue 
of Us own commissions, whenever and ^^berevor it may be employed. 
It claims to be placed on a military equality with the Queen's army. 

Wo have dwvlt chiefly on what has not been gained by the war- 
rant. What has been gained cannot bo better cx])ressed than by 
quoting Lord Panmuve’s words, — “ that Indian officers had acquired 
by right a social position hitherto recognised by courtesy, but about 
which there had been some doiibls.” It, of course, subtracts IVoiu 
the benefits of the warrant, that the>e ‘ doubts’ were small and that 
‘ recognition by courtesy’ so stu>ug in society at homo, as to bf^ 
imperative on goiulomen. And nyt only was tlie rank of .Indian 
officers recognised by courtesy, or the consent of gentlemen, but by 
•something iiinch more substantial and talidating,« wliicli ^Ye had 
thouglit always gave them tlie riyht to their il/lcs at least ; — by 
tlieir decoration with the purely titular insignia of' the Bath, and by 
their introduction to their Sovereign in tlieir uniform, and according 
to their military designations. 

This Nvurrant however, such as it is, has U’oved a very effectual 
‘ red herring ;’ and has not only diverted discussion at home from 
the weightier *piestion which lies liehind, but has, for the time at 
least, satistiod a good many of tliose affected by it out here. Imme- 
diately on its publication in^this country, some officers with friendly 
feelings towards CoIoi\pl Tucker, ,the popular Adjutant-General of 
Bengal, and firmly believing in the great services he had rendered 
the army in connection with the question of rank, proposed that a 
Testimonial should be presented to him by tliose who had benelU- 
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ted. Some again, vpith the friendly feelings hut without the firm 
belief, and others with a little gentle pressure from seniors, who, like 
all seniors, wished to stand well (and why not ?) at HeaQ-qiiarters, 
seconded the proposal. And others without any parrfcular feelings 
of friendship, hut elate at their now honors, and thinking it neces- 
sary, h la mode Auglaise, to get up a testimonial to ‘ somebody,' 
were glad that they had been saved the invidious task of selecting 
the individual. The scheme was supported by tbo most widely cir- 
culated journal in the North West, and a long list of subscribers 
soon alter appeared in its columns. 

We think those wljo proposed this Testimonial are to blame in 
liaving made no attempt to prove to the three armies, whom they* 
have solicited to join in its presentation, the nature and amount of 
Colonel Tucker’s service in the cause of rank. Their not ha\ ing 
done so forces us to believe, that the nicinorial he despatched in 
1853 was the sum of them. And it is in utter al)scm‘o of any proof 
of Colonel Tucker's labours in the cause, that ^Yc proceed to ejj^mino 
his claims to such a very di&tinguislied compliiiient in connection 
with the question of rank. So free arc we from personal feelings on 
the subject, that, if anything, we wish \ve CifTidJ st;p Colonel Tucker 
were entitled to it. lie is known, oven in tliis Presidency, wo 
believe, to be the beau ideal^ofa soldier, — (»ne who, with the stonier ^ 
virtues (vf* his professliin, a rigid impartiality and high sense of honor, 
has great kindness of heart, and all the accomplishments of a my.n of 
letters. His'services in the (iehl have been tried and valued, and 
daring his tenure of oflice, marry excellent reforms have been carried 
out in the J3engal army. When it was reported in this country, 
that Patrick Grant h.fd d ribbed regimental ofiicers the ‘ refu.sc* of 
the arir.y, we had a glimpse of Iris chivalrous and friendly feelings 
in the indignant denial that he wrote to the public prints, with- 
out any previims commurrication even with his friend. Warm, 
energetic, zealous, sti’aigli<fi>iNvard, his cliaraetcr cornrnandcfd the 
esteem of one of our best administratifrs. lie was the right-hand 
man of Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Dalhousie has delighted to 
Iionor liiin. For every reason, in fact, but one, is ho the proper 
per son to receive this testimonial. Put that one reason un fortunately 
is of ovei*powering force- lie did not in any way obtain for the 
Indian army — as known to the wordd at least — the grant of honorary 
rardv. Had it been pro])osed to give a testhnonial tu Colonel Tucker, 
on the occasion of hi$ retirement from tKe service lie has adorned 
and benefited by his labours as ad^tant-general, wccr>uld iiave un-' 
derstood tbe proposal ; but to cU so, because honorary rarrk has been 
concedetl to the Indian army'ii|p-not in any way through his agency, 
as far^ as known at least, except that lie memorialized for it and 
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got either an unfavorable reply or no reply to his memorial — is a pro- 
posal which we cannot understand. 

To entitfe any man to merit a testimonial, avowedly on the con- 
cession of a bo^^i, it ought to be shoiitn, either, that he really origi- 
nated the question which led to the concession ; or that he himself 
conceded tlie boon, or materially influenced its concession, so that hy 
virtue of his exertions it was conceded much earlier than it would 
otherwise have been ; or tliat ho made any extremely laborious or 
invidious exertions in favour of its concession, which, though 
aclcDowledgcd to have been unsuccessful, cost him much time, or 
much money, or much anxiety, or many indignities, or which it 
required groat moral courage to undertake. 

About the origination of the qtiestion, we would observe, that the 
equalization of rank has been the aim of the Indian army for tho 
last sixty years,*’ and the invidious distiiiction between the two armies 
has been, fur the last ten years at least, acknowledged by all unbiassed 
minds a flagrant injustice. The existence of a great body of 
distinguished officers, who were obliged to accomplish the impossible 
feat ol'de-officering and de-professional izing themselves on a cermiii 
side of an imaginary geodesical line, has long been recognised as an 
illogical existence— a great, living, stalking, self-evident rednefio ad 
• which owed its being to the influence of tho Horse- 

guards on the Home government — that is, to prejudice of the worst 
kind, engrafted on the inertia of ‘conservatism,* which is perhaps 
prejudice of tlie best kind. The Indian press has teemed for many 

^ This bad logic and injustice were ably exposed by Percy Vyvian in bis 
letter to his cousin Saw'nel, of which we gjve an extract. “Conceive for one 
moment the utter absurdity of the state of things at present. You clothe us 
in purple and gold; you cover us with finery, feathers ami frippery; proclaim 
our titles, position, rights and duties as officers of II. M.’s army in India; 
honour our service, in the field, with rank, distinction and military decorations; 
with military honors of the Bath, which no civilian in ' ICngland can ever 
hope for. Yt>u admit us to the presence of our beh>ved Sovereign in our uni- 
forms covered with the decoratiors which have been sanctioned and graciously 
bestowed by the Fountain of all Honour, in defence of lier riglit and arms; anil 
then because we have passed some imaginary line in the ever-changing ocean, 
you turn round upon us, bid us strip and discard our national uniform, and 
then you exclaim, ‘ True, your scars are still fresh from wounds received in 
battle ; we know that you have been mutilated in defending the banners of 
England ; we see that your breast sparkles with decorations, winch attest your 
services in the field against the common enemy; but now you are no longer 
soldiers, you are civilians, yourocommissions waste paper ; your profession and 
position are not recognised ; your experience, knowledge, and lives passed in 
camps and quarters with •Joldiers, are valueless ; you are now disregarded, and 
are utterly incnpdf}le of displaying in Ewope, in tha service of your country^ 
that genius, valour and ability which we all j^ve recognised in Asia, ami have 
gratefully and thankfully acknowledged/ ** ^ 
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years with tirades against this unjust distinction, and the army has 
long considered the concession of — not merely honorary, but also — 
professional rank, as nothing more than tlieir great gprvices and 
acknowledged qualifications entitled them to receive. Colonel Tucker, 
then, evidently did not originate the question. ^ 

Again, what was the sum of his efforts, and in how far diil they 
bring about the concession ? They consisted — as known to the world 
— in despatching a memorial to the Court of Directoi-s in 1803.* 
This memorial was written in a plain, straightforward, and eminently 
characteristic manner, and cmbcxlied the same sentiments as laid 
been often lieforo expressed, though not perhaps in a continuous 
It proved — w hat a«y Statement of the facts could not have faiictl to 
prove — logical and unanswerable. But, also, the goodness of an 
argument docs not in those days achieve the triumph of a cau.KO, and 
the triumph of this cause does not seem to have been enhanced by the 
soundness of Colonel Tucker’s argument. 'J'he * memoriar called 
forth a leader in the Thnes^ but seems to have been subsc«|uontIy 
dropped; and would no doubt have gone the way of most nicmoiials. 
had not a disastrous Kuropean* war compelled Ministers to employ 
Company’s officers in Turkey, and public^tli>»uion, rousetl hy disaster 
and stimulated by the press, forced them to yiokV something in favor 
of the employes. This they did, without any allusicyi to the memo- 
rial, by publishing the warrant, and giving the smallest possible 
fiiodicum of boon with the largest possible display of generosity. 

Again, Colonel Tucker had to encounter no moral or material 
difficulties in what ho did. lie must have written with the most 
perfect assurance that no possible harm could reach him for having 
written ; but that, oii the contrary, he would gain, if anything, the 
g«»od feeling of his comrades, and the go<xl will of an assenting 
public. Some have written as if Colonel Tucker Iiad made for the 
army’s sake a^Curtius-like leap into a gulf, in which lie would be 
overwhelmed with certain obloquy and reproach ; or as if he had 

* We are not ignorant that an extract fiwm a private letter, said to be from 
General P. Grant, appeared in the columns of a North-West paper on Colonel 
Tucker's claims. But this extract, bey»md the mere assertions of a friend, 
proves only that Colonel Tucker supported his memorial by private letteis to 
‘somebody,* and that the real battle f«»r rank in the India’ Il<»use, tohich was 
not the real battle-Jleld, was ffiught by General Pollock, Odonel Sykes, and 
occasionally by the writer himself. The mention made of •Colonel 'rucker’s 
exeitinns, is in’general terms — more the asseveration of a friend in the intimacy 
of private correspondence than the deposition »of a witness. An<l the question 
presents itself on perusal of the extract. How could Colonel Tucker, a servant 
of the Directors, ten thousand milet# off, have influenced >Ue Court in nviy 
material way, when men of such note as General Pollock and Colonel Sykos, 
themselves Directors and on the spot, had, as the wriler says, a very tit^rve 
to fight ? 
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surmounted, at the cannon’s mouth, some perilous breach, in danger 
of losing instead of gaining the * bubble reputation.’ But these 
vrriters are in a dilemma. They must either fail in maintaining 
their position, or acknowletlge that,, in 1853, they thought t!ie me- 
morial a dirty liusiness, which could pnly bring discredit and ill-will 
on the memorialist. 

One writer lias compared the exertions of Colonel Tucker in favor 
of the ‘ boon,* with those of Uicliard Cohden in Favor oF Free Trade. 
The comparison would hold, if Colonel Tucker had sat in the House 
oF Connuons, and, by virtue of his known personal influence over a 
large party in that House, of his great eloquence, and of his unwea- 
ried public efforts, had chiefly conlributctl to bring about tlie object 
desired. J3ut fancy free traders proposing a IWiinonial to any 
great Manchester merchant, not in tlic legislature, wlio had sent in a 
nicuiorial in favor of free trade in 1843, and was supposed to havo 
supported it by pri sate letters to some persons unknown! Memo- 
rials ! \V 0 live so mucli out of tlie world here, that tlie word sounds 
strange in our ears. We think there must be magic in a memo- 
rial. We forgot, that in Kiiu'land they are as plentiful as black- 
berries, or bulclier’fS carls, or |)igs in a farm-yard, or an\ thing else 
novel to our sun-rburnt c3.^pcrience. Our jolly Aldermen and beery 
Burgesses thiidc as little of writing memorials as of cutting their 
dally muM'/u.'’ ISevor was there a grWvaiice, from a miasmatoiis 
sv/anu) to an ineonvenient railway line, tlnat has not called Foi-fji 
one or more oF these logitimale outpourings of orthodox Ibiti^li 
discontciit. Ami if ‘ your Memorialist’ wcreal'’a\s to receive his 
testimonial, wc rather think those \\ho were supposed to henelit 
would !)egiii to calculate between the dej)recatcd grievance and tlio 
drain on the pocket lor subscriptions. 

Be all tliis as it may, a large section of one of the Indian armies 
has been induced by its conscientious, or friendly, or generous, or 
interested, or iiuliflerent feelings, to propoifo a Testimonial to an 
officer on tlio occasion of the concession of a boon, Avliicli it has 
been pvuved he did not orij^inate, \^]lich it has yet to be proved 
lie laboured for, \\ln<*h it is known lie did not concede, and which 
- — coiisidering the gliastly (]jsasters in tlio Crimea, llie almost revolu- 
tionary feeling excited by them in England last spring, and the 
strong reaction in favour of the Indian army — we have CNory reason 
to prO' ume, would have been given just as soon if his only known 
effort had never boon madg. In doing this, moreover, they have 
overlooked those who, from their actual influence, must have had a 
hand in giving them die boon. »Tliey have overlooked, in tlic first 
place, the fountain of all honour, the Queen. They have overlooked 
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the PresKlent of the Board of Control, IVIi* V. Smitli, and SirErskino 
Perry, an influential member of Parliament, \\ho both contended in 
the House for the honors of donorship. They have overlooked 
General Pollock and Colonel Syies, who, it would appear, have done 
battle stoutly Ibr them in their,o\vn s))hero. And lastly, they have 
overlooked tlie Times, whose powerful advocacy since the Crimean 
disasters, backed by its wide-spread influence, has — in our ignorance 
of Colonel Tucker’s efforts — done undoubtedly the most to gain them 
the boon. 

To conclude this subject, which wo have touched upon becansc it 
affects so many of our readers, wc would say : if Colonel Tuckev^iave 
fought lor the conc^ssbiii of rank, and done, without doubt, more 
than any other to obtain it, let it bo tlistinctly proved that he has 
done so, and then by all means present him with a Testimonial, for 
we know none morev worthy in othA respects to receive one. But the 
Indian army nuist bear in mind, that such an act as the presentation 
of a testinioniid to one oi their own ollicers, purporting to be from 
their whole body, on such an occasion as a grant of rank from Her 
hlajesty the Queen, will inevitably come uinl(*r the notice of their 
countrymen, and, if presented on insulliciemt grounds, will sniject 
them, how ever good their intentions, to somcthing*ttkiii to ridicule. 

Since ^ the above was «^ommitted to type, we have resolved 
t(#a]>pend a few observations regarding a recent proposal of that lino 
ohl sohiier. General P.vans, who would lil)orat(3 2.'), 000 European 
troops for the war ; — 10,000 from India, and the rest from the 
Capo, Hongkong, Malta, (Gibraltar, ainl the Pirtous; — supplying 
their places at the Caije by sej)ovs and irregular horse, and at the 
other stations by fte|u»ys and militia. Those wlio think the Indian 
arniv cannot be weakened w itinnit danm'r, and that India, if used, 
should bo used as an Empire with 120 million subjects, not as a 
fbvtdied place with an Muned garrison, will not receive tin's proposal 
with lavor. That tlie object Sir J>e Lacy desires to gain is a great 
one, cannot be denied ; but it is doiiblliil, even were liis sugges- 
tions implicitly adopted, cither that his object would be gained, or 
that, if gained, any permanent benefit would result, in the event of a 
long war. House of Commons figures are very inaccurate. The 
orator adds or sinks the statistical cypher, with as ipuch noncha- 
lance as lie picks liis tcetli or blows his nose. Can 7,000 Euro- 
peans bo sent from the Cape? Has no^kthc Meditcrraucan already 
been pumped to exhaustion ? Could any Governor-General tali 
upon himself to send out of this country 10,000 Europeans or the 
half of 10,000, besides sepoys and irregular horse, even wore orders 
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actually isstied to that effect ? Was it not the general impression 
and the belief of Lord Dalliousie, that the one thousand Europeans 
sent to the Crimea a short time ago, were one thousand too many ? 
The answers to these questions, we think, would prove at least one 
half of Sir De^Lacy’s object not attainable. But even were it attain- 
able as to numbers, and were 25,000 Europeans freed for service 
in the Crimea, the benefit to the British army would not bo a per- 
manent one. The casualties in this force could not be filled from 
the stations whence they were withdrawn. Whence then could they 
be filled at all ? Not from England certainly. By ministerial re- 
turns, 54,000 British troops left her shores in 1854 ; and these by 
death, disease and wounds, dwindled down fii the course of the year 
to less than one- half ; which, in all 1855, though recruiting is said 
to have gone on satisfaclorily^ they have never materially exceeded. 
IIow then couhl 25,000 mure troops, subjccfeetl to the ordinary 
casualties of war, be kept up to strength ? The result would b|p that 
the life-blood of India, and all the Europeans of China, the Cape, and 
the Mediterranean, would not be a permanent addition to our lighting 
army like an Indian contingent, but a mere gift of so many thou- 
sand men, the value of^hich each day would diminish ; — a gift too 
bestowed at an incalculable risk. No sovereign remedy this for a 
diseased vecriuting system ; no sure means here for making the 
British army more equal to the French ; but a mere i^akcshift, 
dangerous and inconvenient ! The proposal utterly ignores the true 
military resources of India, acknowledging only the resources of its 
government. It refuses to pluck the fruit of India, which hangs 
harmless and inviting ; but only “ nibbles at its rind” to make it 
decay and endanger it. It is characterised ^by no great prii;ciple, 
such as a great occasion demands, but by mere goose-killing, tinkering, 
huckstering and “ haifness.” England’s state-coat is to be torn up 
to order, and patched forthwith witli militia-blue apd sopoy-scarlet ; 
but an immense gaping Boreas -inviting ren^. is to be left in the very 
breast thereof, which no ipan of yanl and shears can ever mend. 
The Cape is to be deprived of troops inured to Cape warfare, and the 
Indian army, considered we suppose unfit to fight Russians, sent a 
long sea-voyage, with a chance of fighting foes more difficult, if not 
more formidable. The feelings of British subjects are to be outraged 
by being kept under by black soldiery. The pride of the Indian army 
is to bo wounded by ignoble drudgery, where duty must not legiti- 
mately call it, and where itf. officers have no rank ; and by “ icko kum 
dan ring" and^ rampart-strutting in the face of Europe, in order to let 
others fight and wm distinction. ^ And all this deliberate inaptitude, 
and suicidal cobbling clumsily done, is to be effected at the imminent 
ri«k of our Indian possessions, to find troops for the war, which those 
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possessions properly made use of can supply in infinitely greater 
numbers, with no appreciable risk. ^ 

We are afraid, however, that this proposal, or something similar 
in scope, is all that will receive tlio consideration of the ministry ; 
and that there is no prospect as»yet of India being f)roperly n)ade 
use of in this war. The first part of this article was written before 
the receipt of the mail of the 27th August, under the hope tliat 
something might be done on a large scale to develope the military 
resources of this country ; and the sendiiig of brigades and small 
bodies was only alluded to, to be discouraged. But as cobbling now 
seems to bo the order of the day, -.ve ought to inquire how it can be 
done to the best ad^aritage. If India, then, is not to be called on 
for an army, but for a few thousands of her own army, we think 
irregular horse should be selected ; both because the Indian army 
can best spare irregular horse, and because they would be of the 
greqU^t use to the British army, which has no light cavalry wonhy 
of the name. Lord Cardigan’s evidence proves, that our Dragoons 
arc as opposite to light in a military point of view, as platinum to 
ether. 1'ho events of this war prove that they are really useful 
only during tlie actual hours of battle, of ^vliich " there may be only 
three or four in as many hundred days ; and tlTat at most other 
times they are a source of anxiety and inconvenience. They pro- 
duce nothing, they protect little, they do little, they consume much, 
litave as lions in light, for three hundred and sixty-four three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifths of war, they are mere “ clothes horses and 
patent digesters.” But how different are Irregulars ! — the right hand 
<if the Quarter-master General, the best log of the Commissariat, the 
eyes and ears of the wjiolocamp; overdoing, ever moving, escorting, 
protecting, collecting supplies, cutting off convoys ; their influoiiL-e 
tbit hourly in front and rear, on the march and in the bivouac. 
With such moij Tukennann would have been no surprise, nor the 
Alma a fruitless victory*. The Dragoon may be compared with the 
British bull-dog, lord of dogs, boxc<], chained, muzzled, docked, 
pampered, platter-fed, and let slip once a year for a bull-bait ; the 
Irregular with a little hound, sleek-1 imbed, sharp-eyed, fine-scented, 
self-subsisting, ever following his master in the cl)ase, and helping 
him to fill the bag. It was happily said by Sir Francis Head, that 
a British army was a magnificent trunk without head or limbs. 
Irregulars would give it just what it wanted to make a complete 
whole. It has more than any other ai^y the “ robitr peditum,** 
It needs more than any other tlie cckrem fvgam Parlhiy Had 
the Hussars and Dragoons been “kept in India, where the ‘ rohnr^ 
is wanting, and the ‘ cd&t'itas' to bo found, and a body of Irregulars 
been :.ont in their stead, it is no paradox to ‘?ay, tliat the Crimean 
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array would have been more st-rengtlienech and the Indian army less 
weakened. The one would have got, and the other retained what it 
most wanted. In the event of an Indian hrigade being sent to the 
war, we trust i^ may be composed entirely of Irregular horse. 


AeT. V.— the SAIilTYA DURPUN, ATSiD CHAITANYA 
CIIANDRODAYA. 

1. Snhitya Burpuriy or Minor of Coinpofiilion, By WlSHW-^VTii 

Kaviiuja. Calcutta: J8:ft) — 1853. ^ 

2. CJiailftnya Oliandrodaya, or the lucantalion of Chaitfuiya. A 

Drama in ten Acts. By IvAvr IvARNApuha. Calcutta: 1853. 

Thksk books fojm pal*t"‘of a series of oriental works published by 
the A'^iatic Society of Bengal under the patronage of the Honorable 
the Court of Hirectors, and many will dovbtless hail their a’ppearance; 
likely, as they are, to throw light on thehistory, manners, cus'ioms aijd 
institutions of those wlio in ancient days inhabited tliis famous 
land. jNIorc especially will they give rnitisfaetioii to such as have 
trod, oven to a small extent, the ])atli of Indian literature, and obscrxcil 
the ditticiiUies witli which it is beset. Persons who have never been 
under the necessity of reading Indian maiTuscripts, can hardly 
conceive the industry, j)aticnce, and skill indi.>pcnsablc for tlic edition 
or revision of a Sanskrit or Arabic work ; mucli less can they 
appreciate the facilities which the editor’s services aflord the study 
of an interesting but difficult and obscure literature. The importance 
of the publications under notice is best known to those who liavc felt 
the want of them. We trust tliat the Bengal A 'viatic Society will 
continue, with unabated zeal, its endeavours to unlock and lay bare 
the treasures of oriental learning, which have hitb».^rtc) lain iu tlio 
dark recesses of oblivion or ol)seiiritv, untouched and unnoticed. 
We also hope tliat the Societies at Bombay and Madras will not 
fail to co-operatc in tliis lionorablc and useful undertaking. 

The two books, which more immediately fonn the subject of this 
article, relate to Sanskrit Poetry. , The first is a very nseliil treatise, 
telling us wliat, according to Hindu notions, is the essence of poetry, 
and what are the ornaments and blemishes of a poetic composition 
There is a great difference of opinion amongst Indian critics as tf» 
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tlic real aim and scope of poetry. One very common definition, and 
tliat usually taught and adopted in' the Deccan, assigns the teuu 
jMietry (Kavya) to “ words and meaniiigs wliicdi arc fiivjtlcss, and 
possess rhetorical ornaments, no matter whether the composition l>o 
in prose or verse, or hotli.*** Surely a more ahsurd^h finition could 
scarcely liave l)Gen invented. Wg might as well define man, as a 
being, healthy and stout, with no bodily infirmity wliatcvci ; endued 
with tlio highest po\'ers of intellect j of unimjx'aclialde inoralitv \ 
and possessed of all the greatness, riches, nini liapjMness which tho 
\yorltl can afford. Ifthisbothe definition of the Icrin 7 nfnij tlicro 
are no men on earth, and if that be the definition of jioeiry, there is 
nothing like it amoi^gst* * the productions of impcrlecl mortals. And 
yet this is not tho only objection to tho definition in quoslion. It is 
not precise. One would naturally ask, what are tin* faults and 
ornaments that are here talked of? When tl'orc is no ])arLiciilar 
<)bj(Jit which the words aim at, tliey can have neitlicr faults nor 
ornaments. All tiicse are relative or depcntk'nt terms. Wh.it then 
is to enable ns to determine that one (expression is bad, another 
a]>propriaie, and a third elegant or ormnuMital? bs it becauso one 
.•^et of souu Is are more hannonions th^u# anotluT, or because ono 
idea is njuro fiiitldul or more extravegant than aiuff her,or bi'causo one 
expression shows more study and re.se.aicli on tl . pryd oftlu' w liter 
or speidx'r than anollior ? None of lliese can h said to constitute 
the ti^st of poetry. It is will i reference to the* power of prnduring 
|deasure, or “ rasa,'* as Sanskrit writers w'ould designate it, lliat Wv) 
Cfiu s)>eak (d'the goodness <»r the luidiu'^s, tlie inoiits or demerits of 
those wanals and meanings which constitute j^oetry. 

According to aiiotker .‘^ct of critics, tiie ess(‘nce of j oetry consists 
in its lieing suggc.stive. This is a more plau.'ildc but (qually dubious 
definition. Tlie su<rgcsfi-m iinv bo commonplace or .striking, 
agreeable or d»gustinu'. oft!)es:c is«»isential to poetry ? Let 

us take the example (h’tedi in tlie »Sahitya Dnrpnii : — “ Deva Diitt.i, 
tlie king, goes to the village/' I’his (^*rpre.‘^sion may .suggest tho itl(*a 
that a number of persons will aciannpauy him to the village, lieeause 
kings have always a largo retinue with them. Hut is it to bo held 
tli.it thl.s suggestion — c-uninou-phicc and unproductive of the slightest 
pleasure as it is — constitiit(\s tliat which is assumed to be tho es.sonce 
of poetry ? Of course, not. Tlie suggestion ought Jo be striking, 
and calculated to jilcase or impress tlie mind. 

* This definition is given in a work called LratapaniJra. The original runs 
thus : — ^ ^ ' • 

II wMr i 5r5<rr>Tf tit ii 

II irsrijsfwTJr'/ 1 TriJT^rr^ir RffKT; it 
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We sliall not trouhle our^ readers with otlicr definitions more 
or less inappropriate. I’liey i‘ia\e heen so fully ii(»ticed and met in 
** The M«:r()r ol Coiiiposition,*’ and the sul)stance (iftlie arginnonts on 
Ijoth sides has been so clearly given by JSIr. IbillanU no iuliis admirable 
version of a poKion of the work, th'at if we were to rei)eat them we 
should be mere plagiarists, lacking the case and grace of our original. 

Let us then proceed to the dctbiition given by the author 
liimself. According to him, the body or pliysical part of poetry 
is nuulo 11)) of ^Yords ainl sentences, just as that of man is made 
up of matter ; the soul, or that part which is its life or energy, being 
something inherent in it, and best known by its power of pleasing 
the miinl or melting the heart.* This .shiunhiny is so mighty 
in its oflects, ainl yet so incompnhen'=iible, that it ma^' fitly 
be compared to the human soul, wIjIcIi is the mainspring of 
human action, the guide and tlirector of the body, and the 
metaj)hysical or resj>onsihle moral agent. The lest of pft'try 
then, according to this definition, is this, — that it should be pleasing 
and inijiressivc, that it should touch those mental clionls wliich pro- 
duce a harmonious eifcct on the soul of man, I’his, Mr. Ihillantyne 
remarks, coincides pretU’ v^’losely with, that sjiccificd hy Wliatoly as 
the lost good poUrv ; not of jxx'trY in general, because the Arch- 
bishop coiisidcii's any composition in verse, wlietlicr good or bad, to be 
a poem. Jte says, with logard to gootl poetry, that “ tlie Vnio test 
is easily applied — that which to competent jiulges affords tlu^ ajiprd- 
priate pltitbure of iioetrv, is [food pcKtrv, whether it answer any other 
piir|)ose or m>L — that whicli «lo s ihft atfual tliis j'leasure, however 
instructive it may he, is not good podry, though it may be a valu- 
able work.'* Our aiitbur and the Are]d»i^]iKp are n<a, liowever, 
quite concurrent in their views. 1 'hc difii‘rcnce, it will be seen, 
consists in this, — that while one considers tlie garb of \ ericas in itself 
entitling a composition B> the designation |>oetry,’* the other looks 
to what is concealed nmUr the garb, and' confers |)octic lionors 
according to the result of inWrnal examination ; and further, that 
wliilc one assigns tlie title of good poetry to that wliich affords the 

pleasure of jioetry” to “ competent'* judges, the other apparently 
leaves the test to be ap))lied even by the nirnitiated, the apjv.-al 
being made to human nature in general, not to the ears and judg- 
ment of a few select individuals. 

We have no doul<t that the Indian critic has as many on his 
side as the distinguished Arc-libishop. It may be that convention 

• f 

* The o.iginal Sanskrit definition, vir I* literally 

translated hy Mr. BallaiUyne thus : Pectry is a sentence, the soul whereof is 
flavour." 
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or estahlisliod iisa<^e lias assiiyiied tlul terms poem and jminj to a 
particular arrangement of syllalilcs ami to no other; hut the point on 
wliicli we arc now at issue is not a question of ’ani^naite.'* We are 
not called upon merely to decide Vlieiher the San>krit^vord ‘‘ Kavva ’ 
is the exact synonynio for the Kni^lish ti rms aho\e mentioned, (iurs 
is a more important and delicate cMiquirv. W^e ask, uliat is there 
in a p()em that so powerful !y attraetjs us ? Is it the c»)ml>ination of 
niodulatetl or proportionate sounds ? H so, tliere is no j;reat diffi- 
culty ill composing a pt'Cin. \V’‘e can all ho poets, ami poets of 
equal eminence. Hut is it, tliat wliidi silently and impressively 
speaks to us, which excites our sympathy, calls forth our lo\c, elicits 
our regard, anmses* our passions, sharpens onr affections, ennohles 
our feelings, s(*flens the rigour (;f our sufferings, and increases tho 
scoj )0 of our enjo\ incuts? Is it this i\e so eagerly s(‘ek. so highly 
value ? Then surely, it is not the verse, tho measun’d arrangement 
of syllabic instants in a jiooni, which can he said to consiitnte tho 
ohject of onr empiirv. It is not the sfiUd/ic hut the idmf poem wo 
liave to analyse and define ; J^ay them, it is that which tiocs all wc 
have inentionovl, ^\hich touches tlu‘ inim^st ‘'t/nigs oriuiniau natinc, 
which penetrates the deepest caverns of tkc'hunuui heart, and which 
works aiv agroeahlc change on the human mind. Diit th(‘se effects, 
in a greater or l(‘ss (h gree, i^re Ctqialdo of lieing pnnlfu'ecl hy vc'rsc 
well a's hy ])r(»so, In <irawir,gs and paintings as i\cll as hy statues, 
hv gesticulations as well as hy vari«*d notes. And are all these the 
productions of tho same jioetic genius, though imt ihsignaled hy the 
same name, and s^'ldom under the c(»ntrol of the same individual ? 
Wo aiiNwer the (pU'Stion in the aflirmatire, and declare tliat they 
might be arrang<d finder one genii'', hy what<'ver name it may ho 
called. W^o Would, li.ke D’Alemheit, class th(‘ tine arts together 
with poetry.'*' d1ie Hindus June ascemjod oih‘ important step on this 
ladder of goiieifili/.atioiij in so far .as th(w have applied a eoinmon 
term (Kavya) to compositions in \er>e as well as in prose ; in 
other words, joined mnels and poeni>» t'^zether. 1’hey ap])(\u* to ha\c 
made a great advance in ic^lhelic science hy drawing a d!>tinction 
hetween the soul and the body of poetry ; hy rocogni/eng the poetic 
element (lla?a) as apart from the medium (Vak}a) throngli wliich 
it makes itself known to us. One step more and the general i/.ation 
is complete. The author’s definition is “ Vakyain* Rasatmakaui 
Kavyam,” c. any thing whic h lias ‘‘ Rasa” (literally, flavour) 
for its soul, and which is Vakya” or made up of words and sen- 

^"^^tewnrt, altl)r,u:jh an admirer of Hacf.n's d-'^n lasition on poetry, yet 
observes that D’Alembert improved ti.c •>n’ uj arnos-n njrut by classing 
i;»*: iii:c 'ul'"' t "’‘‘liC’i ''-I'h r '■'‘h'* 
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tenccs, is “ Kavya” (Poetry)^ Oir.it the soconcl condition, and we 
have, under the denoniinalion of Kavya or Pootry, ^11 that is consi- 
dered incllldcd in the province of the Pine Arts. Whatever has 
llasa in it is poetry, wlielhor expressed in the language of words or 
lines or syniLMds. 

We have hitherto alluded to the production by poetry of an 
agreeable etTect on Use mind, but our reatlers nrust bo curiou.s to 
know the dictum of Hindu writers on the fjnestion which has formed 
the subject of much warm anti learned discussion elsewhere, lly 
wliat means d<;cs ])()ctry produce this elTect on tlie mind ? Do tlio 
Hindus siilo with Aristotle or with Bacon ? Do they consider the 
merit of poetry to consist in.rcpYo.senting tilings and circumstances 
in all their natural colours and those colours alone, or do they allow 
the poit to wing liis conr.^c into imaginary ami unreal regions creat- 
ed by himself, where then* is nothing; hut wliat obeys his commands 
and yields to his iiicliniitiohs. Oar author and several others 
arc of opininn lliat the cause of poetic doliglst — which may lie saiil to 
be the aim t>f poetry — is wonder (/r snijn’t o, arising, of course, IV'-in 
diwriptions and narrations of a liypcr-ph» sical or* supernatural 
character. It is not, fuKvrver, to l)e understood that the ohjecU 
depicted should bo super-natural. It is the light in which they arc 
presented to UP, (u* tiie de.-sign in whicjillair relations are jilaccd 
iieforc us, tlmt should bo uncommon, aiol surprising, Although 
livedy description temls ouhvardly to present objects to^icwvashf 
they were the nio. ! not.dilo .'-pcciniens of nature, it internally gi\e:i 
them, c'rcn if irUural, an \HK't»ii\'non and unnatural a-peet, ami pro- 
duces that wonder or suvpn-^e which, the parent of poetic ]>le:isuro. 

As an illustration of MU’h desciipiion, wo induced to oiler to 
our readers the follovving Knglish ,vl’l•si(^^ of an extract from the 
liamayana Champii,* a hook n(?t very oi<l, hut widely known and 
appreciated. It is an account of the cold scascuig aj)j;arcntly in 
tho northern parts of India : — ^ 

“ Love now aj with inrieaVnl ptuver arul m.nc^nifia’rice. I’l.'C [rnlUcn 
oorn-fit'Kl.'? are t<» l)e scon in .all iboir pop^.p and splomli'iir. Kvory tree li.is its 
Ioav(‘S cDveroil witij tiie IVo/ami lifju.d, wldoii st‘rve'5, us it wlm'o, a rofrosliin^ij 
draught for Bovo, l>y C)iitiiinH'l con'pj.\*>ts. '' lio iimonlight i.'> not so 

atlraotive .as it once was. Tiio samicjl powdtr is no iinne ri;fic‘.sliiiiij. An airy 
hall is no morn .a souico of dch-^h.t ; the lu irhlo wi.lls please no more ; a scat 
oji the tori\are is hy no means deoiiahh*. Tlio watursidc is sc.irccly resorted to. 
Tho close of tho day is loolaal to with conoeni. Swimminpr and g.amhols in the 
water are (mt of tho (luoslion. '‘(iailainlM ofh)tus ilowers have become unjilcas- 
ant and disagrce.'iljlo. And the cool sluidy gardens charm and vivify no more. 
A warm and ^adl fiiiiiialied bouse, xV.tli lino cuitains hung in all directions ; 


Iliat is, liit, UjstJiy of llama lu proac aud verse. 
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blankets made of deer's soft wool J tlic frAj^rant incense of the* black sandul 
wood ; llie warm shawls of Cashmeit ; jiiuf fire, iinsulliud by smoke, arc every- 
where objects of extreme delight. The snow on tl»e road is ivdinvd to dust by 
the trampling of the elephants, and fivinginto the air, it gives the d?ly a brilliant 
appearance. The l(»tU' flowers are tfestroyed as if by wild-fire. 'fhe dancing 
gii Is have tlieir lips cliajipod, and tlnii their invincible magic is-^ispclleii. 1’he cool 
and refiesliing retreats of summer have, like worn-out mistresses, ceased to be 
agreeable. Tiic moving fans (ma'Ie of palm leaves) are allowed a respite from 
tiieir labors. Jleat has fled from every uuarter, and found a refuge in the 
bosoms of women where it feailossly rests. The owls and other such 
birds take *.i<lvant,igv“ of the mildness of the sun’s rays to n\i»vo during the 
day. Tiie chakore. birds hare their pleasure diininish« «l by the dimness of the 
moon. And the swan.s find the pond filud wit!; lotus fioweis less lovely than 
before. ^ » 

“ Beggars are hogging m the road. Foavlng, as it were, lest the death-like 
cold sl.ouM scorch tli» ii Ivil.u-like bro-uts,t!'ey .sh.tM lliem with thtir joined palms. 
Their lips are moving, a" 1 from l!it*ir toetli a melody preccM'ds as I’kuh a lyre; 
ah! they are u‘p'‘atiii.£ magical voiSi‘S to expell the demon that Ins taken liohl 
of them .—the dnnon tuid 'I'ho elect hair on each one’s hoik, seems hke a woollen 
coat spread by kind rrovldeiice to .screen him from the aliacKs of coM. It 
seems as if tliC season wero (Mhagi'd at the d.sng.ud and inattention show'ii to 
these poverty-.st: ickeii iiolividuals by the go»l.!l^^ of wc.dlii; for h.‘r abodes — the 
lotus flowers -a.v, a>iwe s li I b.*t*os . h an r .‘'•‘•ncin'd ai;'i d'“.li’iyi*d. Tlie particle.^ 
of snow falling joi^vny d.ieetmn look lit c kic, exh.d ilions fioiu elephants* 
tiunks; no, I’aey ..r-* the iio|.> o< p. r'> piiatom C'>nf^'g IYmu the heavenly 
dam'«(‘h who are oining I 'l* t’.» n* t- irhn rs .oneP.y 1 he iriori:ii<'!i of Lanka. 
Tin* eoM does, in laeL e it in (» the travelKr's luait. Tlnf-i* winmi the grief 
of separation consnims find no end, either to the night or to their di.Ntress.” 

'J’liis, it will iic' sd)S'‘v\V‘], i.'-'. iivvry rnitlii'nl plvturo of tlic rolti 
i»nt Uto merit ol the piece ceiiMi'ts not .■'O imich in its Ihitli- 
fnliKSS of ilt'iiin.aLi ni, a.s in ik'J ;givii)g ‘^iich ;im< 1 ela'*lit'S as 

jilvM.sin;!: .snhiinie thmiehls. liuiiedtiie fgoiujral voice 

<>1’ vSan^krlt ciilies ilciiarc.s that ;;]<u‘e to ho os.mkI | oi try whicdi is 
e.i.sence id' pouiiy is sijol »’. slJon ; not (annini)!!- 
pi KV, liowevg*, hut such as riii an.-wi r tlm 1 1 -at aim of juK tic W'rlt- 
io'g, vi/.. the jivnilucti^n of an aigiacahle csr impre.^sjve ('iFerl on the 
iniinl. We have here, tlnm, a la.jnpia.ini.vi hetweett Aristotle ainl 
lU<-on. The former tliink-* that poi^ry slionhl he imitative, tliat it 
should pirtnre Nature raithfnlly ; — Imt he li.cv not stop here, llo 
urges tin'll j)oetry .should repro.s.-.il ;i -ti'-.n i ami events “loss (mliuary 
and inlerehaiiged,’* and .should emiue them '.vith “ more rareness’* 
than is found in nature; that the [loa’s im-dne.'^s i.snot to tell events 
as tln‘y have actually h.apju'md, hut as tliev possihiy might hajipon ; 
and that poetry is mon’ philosophical ayd suhlime than hi.story. This 
is nearly, if not exactly, tlie same opinion as i.s enterfained hy San- 
skrit writers. T'hey have no olfjection to friithfiilnc^s of delineation, 
hut tlioy arc not cmitenl with tiiat. 'J’lie delinoation ought to give 
pleasing retljctioiis. It bLould expainl the luiiid by suggest- 
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ing a wide range of ideas. A(ain, j.Ylicn Bacon says that the im- 
aginative (or poetic) faculty “ siihniiWetli tlio shows of things to tlie 
desires of the mind,’* whereas the reasoning (or scientific) 
faculty “ doth J)uc];le and bow tire mind unto the nature of 
things,” he e\nlentiy docs not iutcml that, fi>r all ['oetical pur- 
poses, Nature should altogether bo kept out of view. Jlo tidnks 
that tliere is agreeable to the spirit of iiiau ii more anij)Ie greatness, 
a more exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can bo found 
in the nature of things, lie svould, therefore, paint Nature in artistic 
colours, such as will give it more gaudiness and Aariety, more 
greatness ami ])erfection than is usual, ami woidd thereby affuid 
the mind of \\\iu\ “ some shadow of satisfaction in those jioints 
wherein the natiiro of things doth tlcny it.” This appears to 
be nothing more tlian what Aristotle a})parently desired, when 
he said that the actions and events represented by poetry 
should be “ less ordinary and intcrehanged,” and endued with 
“more rareness” than ib found in' Nature, d'hc llnulii writers are 
of the same opinion. They consider that poeii<' pleasure is ))ro- 
duced even by natural olijects ami events, when they are consigned to 
tlic transocmlental world of poetry, and rendered “ Aloukika” or 
bypcr-pliYsicai. 

\V*o shall not prolong this disfjuisitioit at tl’.o risk of tiring our 
readers, but shall proceed to notice other portions of tlic w'ork 
before us. 

There are ten sections or divisions of the Sidiitya Dnrpun. The 
first, which treats of the nature of poetry, and the third, whieli treats 
of taste, we have nlroadv, to some extent, noticed. The seeoml and 
fourtli relate to tlic three power.> of a word, Ni/.. “ Abhidha” or 
donotaiioii, “ Z.ik^hana” or and “ ^"yanjana” or anygrS’- 
lion, WTieii a word conveys the idea wliicli by convention and 
usage it stands for, tlie power of so conveying the' idea is called 
dvnntalif'U ; I'x : “ lie goes,’* When a word necessarily conveys to 
the mind an idea other than '.lie <»nc it is known to stand for, the 
]>ower of conveying such an idea is calleil wdicnflon ; Lx : “ A crowd 
of bralimans is seated on tlie (langes.” Here by the “ (iemges” must 
be understood, tlic “ bank of tlic Gauges.” Whe.i word.^ suggest, wiih 
the idea they denote or indientr, some other idea, this power of tho 
Wimls is called oiif} jest ion. This can be illustrated by the example 
w’e gave of indication ; thus, \y hen rmotalksof a number of brahmans 
being seated on the Ganges, 'or rather on the bank of the Ganges, 
be may suggest .io anoth^u* that it ks,a scene of holiness and goodness. 
’J’liose three powers arc subdivided into an infinitude oflieads, but 
we shall leave furtlicr discussion for grammaiians and logicians, 
rhe fifth 'ocii^m treats of the di\iMons ol' po.*‘try into goo-]. 
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niodrrato, aiul had, according rfc it isiiiiorc or less suggestive. Tin's 
section requires tio particular Ji.ticef The sixth treats (»!’ drainatic 
poetry. zVs Pr(»ressor II. 11. Wilson and so'-.ral othen> have dis- 
cussed this hrancli of tlu? suhjel't with great luiiiutcness and al)ilitv, 
we arc not disposed to touch ft. The sevcntli, eijjhtli, and nintii 
sections refer to style. As it i.s iinpossihle to con\ey, ^through the 
1‘higlish language, a clear idea of the st)lo.s of Sanskrit coinposition,^ 
we refrain from making any ohservations on this section also. Tho 
teiuli and last section treats of “ Alunkar.s*’ (litoral ly, ornaments) 
or til e figures of .speech. 

No triinsiation of the figures of speech a|)j)C'ars yet to have heon 
offered to the puhlfc 1»y Sir. Jhdlantync. We pcr(‘ci\e, howe\cr, 
from tlie original, tliat tlic author of tliO Sahiiya Durpini has not 
rendered miicli seiaice in this department. "J'lu‘ San.*>kiit ligiiiasaro 
recorded one .after am.tlier at random, and some ofthem aresupiaflu- 
ous. It is very desirable tliat tliey should he arr.anged into cla.sses, so 
as to heinoie intelligihle to the reader, Tlic author of a work called 
Pratapanivlra has made an attempt in this direction, hut has iK»t 
successfully completcil what he began. It i.'> not, of course, <uir inten- 
tion, nor is it our province, to snp|»)y#tlf(Ml(>si»l( raium. We shall 
only try -to give our re.idors some idea of .^anskrif figures. 

it is pretty generally kin^wn th.it tlie Hindus had nn^vin- any oppor- 
tunities ftf displaying their oratoric.al powers, and tlunefore Sanskrit 
figures of speech in list neci'^ssarily l>c wanting in mie inqiortant 
element. They can furnisli l)iit little, it any, guide to tlic .‘'jieaker 
or orator. 'J'lie hnmher of figures enumerated in tin* Chundr.doke, 
a small hut approvcal win'k, excoeils one liundri'd, while those 
mentioned hvKiigH'^i rlictorici.ins arc upwards of thirty. And yet 
in spite of tlie tormcr being so far in exce^'i, tliey do not cont.ain 
.some of the mo.'^t inqjortant of the latter. For instance, the figures, 
l'h\'claniatii>n, ^)»)uht, Suppression, Omission, A<]dress, Suspension, 
Interri>galion, J’revcntiou, Concession, l\,(*petition, ()pp«)sition, 
Ih-osoj)op( ia, Cliange of per.siuis, Trai^-ition, &e. have no parallel in 
the wliole range ot Sanskrit figures of spcecii. It is not to ho imaginod, 
liowevcr, tliat these figiire.s are not made use of by Sanskrit writers. 
Of course they an*; fi>r some oftliem are imli.sponsahle to eloquence, 
and it would he strange to suppose that tlie Jlindu.s had no eloquent 
writings. Though Sanskrit works d«> not contain <iny oratorical 
productions, they have much in them that is vigorous and cloqiicnt. 
The non-inclusion ofsucli figures is the fault ot the Sanskrit rheto- 
ricians, not of the Sanskrit poetic writcr.'<,,ao wc shall endeavour 
brioflwto show. 

Lei ws take that most common and natural of all figtiros, Excla-- 
motion. The Hindus have had as inucli occasion to use tliis as 
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any other people. The f(»llo\yng i.-jf a very touching illustration of 
it from the Uttara Rama Cliaritra of Jt^liavabljnti : — AlVer Kama had, 
vpith great d ilRcu I ty, recovered his wife,* Sita, from the monster Rawana, 
and made her pass through the onlea^ of fire to prove her unblemished 
virtue, he lived with her in happiness at Ins cajnlal, whtm a confi- 
dential repoiiter came and inrormed him, that one of his subjects was 
'iiot satisfied as regards Sita’s inriocence during the time slie was at 
the house of J^awann, and that he Ldamed him fin* living with her. 
Kama, who had made it a point to pLvase his sul>jects at wdiatover 
cost, was obliged to send her iT\to the vvo<*ds, in spite of her advanced 
pregnancy. At such a juncture, lie exclaims^: 

“ Slwimo on the vile triisl-icer who assails 
Domestic ]ia|)piness ! No connnroi nioniis 
Jiedf'onu'il Viildehi fonn the lormer f-couripi 
Of fon! ralinniiious toni;iJe'?; y«-t s<'.inilal fi-onis, 

Dike a mailhound, with still o'ei (')owiri:r \ i ni-m. 

Wliat’s to 1)0 done’ Alas ! ^VJlat choiee remains ? 

'fhe /Tonenil ;^ood must ho |oefernd. * * * 

Daughter ♦•f saciifice ! Fair chihJ of earth ! 
flloi y of .l.inaka's exalted race ! 

’Dtc loved of sagos, and tlieir sainted danu’S * 

Casket, ofolama's ])eing ! clu-er'r.g hgi.t 
or the dark fero.st-d welling ! F tie .an of 
Tinidlr elofjuencc ! Alas! wliat c.at ^e 
Has rendered destiny thy rwLhIes.s foe? ' 

Again, in lUKi^abhuti's Malati and M.t-Ih'Aa, tlie hero, aftei 
undergoing numberiess [)rivativ)ns atid ilinictillies, sncce,-ds in 
gaining tbe object of bis luve. Jle goes N\ith her into a gnr.hni, 
wlicre he expects the arrival of an intimate frjeml of his, uitli hU 
own britle. At tins moment he is informe l tliat hi.s friemd i.s in 
danger. Jle g<H‘S to rescue liini, aifd in tlic nuxin lime ]\ralati is 
carried away by a sorceress whom he had efFcinle*!, .on a previous 
occasion. IJe rescues Ids friend, di.>tinguisbes him-sclf in the light 
which ensue.s, ami wins the favor of the king who wits all along 
opposed to tlic union of Malati with him. Filled with delight ho 
returns to the ganlen wit.li liis fiiend, but Malati is not there. Slic 
-is gone. Wliat can be more iralling to Madhava’s mind ? In the 
midst of such lieart-reiiding distress, he exelainis, 

“ A*i Malati, wliore art thou ? Ifow so srjon 

C<»ul«l.st thou dr'seit rne, ore tuy truth was known ! 

Jtejnur.‘?t’less lu.ud; ndent ~bch«)ld my surrow-s ! 

How canst thou prove thus cruel to th.it Madhuva 
Once so bekA'cd ! me ! I am he. 

On whom thy band, bound with the golden thread, 

C()nfv*rrc«l in othor days embudird bliss. 

Alas my friend, where iu the world again 
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Siiall equal tou-lerness oe foirJil ? I 

Etulure^l with witherii g Umlli, like drooping flowrct%. 

The levori^li pangs of I »ve, till in the end 
Ij liable further to susl: in the oonflict, 

I was oont‘‘nt. to cast tmny my life 

I.iko worthless grass. *What then remained Cof me, 

15 lit to secure with gentle violence 
That precious hand ? liefore the marriage rite, 
fho [ had (laicd to hope, you may recall 
My still increasing passion, scaled with tears ; 

Such fts I was, T am, .and still my mind 
I< tossed with agony. How strange it is, 

This hoiiTt, that sorrow i.iccrates, does not break , 

Th’s fraoy^ H^nr sinks with anguish, cannot lose 
Its cons*, ions being. On my \itais preys 
A burning fire, vet turns them not to ashes , 

And fate, that piecemeal tears me, spares my life/’ 

Lot us toko imotlior tigiiro — or the; Ib'hato of the mind. 
1 ‘ururavn, llie lioro of drama called Vikiaiuorvaslii, on 

finding- his hclov('(i Urvaslii lost, says to liiinsolf, “ WTint, has slin 
eonceali'd lior'-elf liorc through anger ? iNo, lier anger doc.s not Iasi 
long. Then, has she gone hark to the heavenly regions No, she 
ha v a great rogaul for ino. Has she been ^avTied away by the Donum 
h;i .. ' No, they dnrv* not torn*!) my sponso. How tlien is it t'nat ‘dui 
fui'' dlsappeaiVtl Thi.-s is jlso a very common figun^ and illustra- 
iions ol‘ it'could ho muliiplied tr> any extent; but the one we have 
git’on w'iil ^utiico lor our purpose. 

11)0 ligure is the least used of all, but of it too tho 

following example occurs in Kalidasa’s Sakuiitala. I’lic king V)u- 
shsaiira, (Ui making enijuirics of Sakuntala’s female companions as 
to her origin, was tohl^tliat Indra being afraid of losing lii.^ llirono 
ill consoquenco of tlie se\ere .*tnd continued austerities practi'^cd hy a 
certain sage, sent the nymph Menaka to dissucjde iuni from his 
purpo.sc j that AKmaka went to liiin in the mid>t olNprieg; an I tlial 

when he saw 'her tempting face, he . The damsels Inn e ^to;-pell 

through sluimo, the king inferring that*»Sakuntala was the irnit <1 
tljoir union. 

Ad^tress and Person ijica&m are pcrliaps ev(?n more common 
amongst tiio Hindus than amongst otlu^r nations, aUhougli lliey 
have not been reckoned fiiru res of speech by Sanskiil critics. Tiny 
have perliaps been considered as included in Metujdior. • 

The whole of the fourth act of Kalidasa’s Vikranmrvashi ahoimds 
with these figures. Tor instance, Ptirurava, on the disapn^ar- 
.ance of the lovely Urv.a.slii, tjultc forgets himself; in^secs a < loud, 
and mistaking it for a Demon, c.\claims, 

ff(»!d, treachorouR fiend, suspend thy light, foibear"- 
Ah I whither wouM’st thou bear iny beauteous bnde ’ ' 

VOL Tl.— XO n. In 
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Again, f^ururava, looking aj a bi^‘1, says, 

** Yonder T see the Cliakwa w-^th his mate; 

Of him I will enquire. ‘ 

Am — {Aftet> a patm.) 

A\i nft, he replies, I taste on the wing 
The joys of the cool refreshing spring. 

And as each feather thrills with delight 
I mark not the fair that meet my sight. 

Yet tell me — hast thou seen her ? Knowest thou not 
Who asks thy answer ? Tlie great king of day 
And monarch of the night are my progenitors ; 

Their grandson I, and by their own free choice. 

The Lord of L’r\ashi and of the Karth. ' ♦ 

silent ! Thou inightest measure my affection 
.By what thou feelcst ; all the air resounds 
AVith thy incessant plaints, if, hut a moment, 

Thy fair coinpaiiron nestling hides in sport 
Amongst the lotus leaves, and Hies thy view.” 

Fnrtlier on, Pnnirava addresses an elephant thus : — • 

“ (;hicf of the mighty Lord, s.iy, hast fliou seen 
My love -like the’young moon her delicate frame, 

And wdth eternal yoUtk her beauties glow ; 

Her voice is l?^usic — her long tresses wt*ftr 
Tlie jasnpne’s gfdden line. Flad.Nl thou afar 
Jleludd her cli.irms, they must have tij^ed thy gaze, 
ria, lie replies ! Tlint kind assenting roar 
Conveys some intimation. Oh repeat 
The sound - consider that we shouhl befriend 
Eacli other, bound by various common ties. 

Thou art tlic* sovereign of the forest. Me 
They term the king of men. Thy bounty shades 
Thy frontal fragrance on the air ; tny wealth 
On all is .sliowtred profuse, Anuujgst the bands 
Of lovtly nvniplis, obedient to iny will. 

One only, lirVashi, commamls iny love : , 

As thou Iiust chosen th's, tliy favorite, < 

From all the hoid. Thus far our fates accord. 

And never be the pangs of separation, 

Such as distract my bosom, kn<»wn to thee ; 

Propitious bo tby fortunes — Friend, farewell.” 

Still further on, headdresses a river, supposing his beloved had 
a.SBnmcd that form. 

‘ Be not relentless, dearest, 

Not w’ratli with mo for ever. 

I mark wh^ie thou appearest 
A fair and mountain river. 

*' Like (ranga proud xhou showe.st, 

From heavenly regions springing ; 

Around thee as thou floweat 
The birds their course are winging. 
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The timid doer lonfidiifc 
Thy fl<iwery bor ers tl/on^; 

And bees, their .tore provi^ling, ^ 

Pour forth enni|j|tured song." 

So also in tlie Sakiintnla of \alulasa, the sage Krfi.sliyapa, Sakun- 
tala’s foster-hither, aiklresses the trees of the iorest, when Sakuiitala 
was about to leave them and proceed to lier husband’s lion.se : — 

" Oh Stigf-like trees, .she who would not drink w:iti*r wlthnu? prpviviisly watering 
you, she \\lu> would n»‘t out and take any of y(»iir leaves to luiiko herself an 
ornanuMU of them — although naiurally fond ot sueli uriuuocotR,- .sl>e ivlio f»*It 
great delight in seeing ynu flower eai'y : know juu all lh.it Lkat Sakunlaia is 
going to her hii'^baiid's Vu^u-e." 

Kashyapa hears the voice of tlic Kokila birds who were sitting oil 
the trees, and says ; — 

“ r see these trees — Sakuntnhr.s rural companions— have cxprc-sscd thoir 
approval, by mo.'ins of the Kokila’ .s tongues." 

He then hears tlie sylvan deities exclaim in the air to the following 
effect : — 

“ l.ot ponds green with lotus-phmks refresh her on tho road, let shady trce.s 
cut ofi' from licr tho .sun's .scorching rjys, lot th#; broc ze Ire f:iv<Mablo, and waft 
towiards her tire cool and fiagrarit purticles of the lutif^ flowers, and let her 
juurnoy be propitious." ^ 

Wo shall not attempt to illustrate ihc other figures wehav(‘ men- 
fioned, as being omitted liy rSan.sk rit critics, d’bc examples above 
given will have satisfied our readers tliat elixpu nt writing is not 
altogctlicr wanting in S.inskrit works, and that specimens, more or 
loss striking, of any of the figures of spceeli can lie (ound in them. 
\W' now' proceed to^ivean idea of some ol the figures oiiunieratcd 
by San.skrit ilictoricians. 

With tlieir characteristic fondness for ininuticT^the Jlindiis have 
ninUiplied figifres to an unnecessary extent, and, a.s wo sa;d before, 
have further omitted to arrange them in classes, thcndiy making tlio 
subject obscure and ditficult. Let take, for instance, that very 
common one, and the first in the list of >Sanskiit iigure — U^mfjuinsotu 
Our readers are aware that conri])ari.son ran be expressed in various 
w’ay.s, directly or indirectly, by llscU’ or witli soon? other idea added 
to it. This"ha.s led the Hindus to put under several head.s what 
might be classed under comjiari.son alone. Tims, wlivn one thing i.s 
compared with another, the figure i.s called “ L'pama" ; when »t is 
compared wdth itself, the figure is termefl ‘‘ Ananvaya*’ : wlien two 
or more tilings are mutually compared with gaclt otlufr, tlie figure is 
named Upameyopama” ; when one thing, in'^te.-id of being com- 
])ared. with another superior to it, is made the standard ot comparison 
for that other thing, the figure is denominated “ Pratipa" ; when one 
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thing IS said to suggest, or lead to tli ^ recollection of some oilier thing 
resembling it, tlic tigure is stated to i'je “ Sniriti’* ; when the like- 
ness as well as unlikeness of two or more things is prominently 
mentioned, tlio figure is called “ V i^atireka* * ; when the likeness i's 
said to be so grJat that one thing would bo mistaken Ibj* anotlier, but 
for some well-known point of difterenco, tho figuro is named 

llnmilita” ; and when two things are said to be distinguishable 
only on particular occasions and in particular circumstances, th(' 
iignvo is termed ‘'Vishesha.” These ligurcs again art not all put 
side by side. They form Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 19, 80, and 81 in the 
list of banslcrit figure as given in the Chaiulraloka. 

Again, let us turn to metaphor. Tiiis is iils'o a figure of which 
Iliiuiii writers make ample use. Its Sanskrit syiionyine is Rujiaka 
but, like comparison, it can be e.xprcsscd in various ways, ami has 
thereii »i\i g i ven rise to a good many divisions. For instance, w lici e one 
thing is said to be another, and made to perform the functions of 
the latter, tho ligure is “ ilupaka”; where one thing is made to 
stand tor, or represent another tiling, the figure is “Rupakatisha^okti;*’ 
w'licre tliotliin-s metaphorically identitied are still allowed to perfonu 
thoir rcs|)C*< tive functions, the figure is “ Parinaina" ; where, through 
SI I’artial resemblaftce, one object is said to be mistaken (or another, 
the ftgevc is t* Bhrantiinat” ; where oi^c object is supposed to ]»e 
anot’-er, but some doubt is expressed, the ligure is ‘‘ Sandeha” ; 
ivliere one thing is confuuiuled with anuthciv ow ing to the perfect 
likeue .. ol’ llic two, tho figuro is “ Smanya’' ; where a thing is do • 
i:ied to le wliat it is, and affirmed to be another, the ti^nve is 
“ Apanhava'*; where one thing is viewed in different ]i;^hts, and me- 
taplioricallv identified with cliiFcrcnt other tilings, tho figure is 
- Ldlekha.*’ 

The above figures are founded on tho resemblance of ohjfcts, but 
lliero are several others founded on the resemblance ‘of id^as ; such 
as Tulya-Yogita, Dipaka, Prutivastupama, ‘Tirislitanta, ami Nidar*- 
shana. The first four of tliose«involve comparison explicit or implicit ; 
iiio last is a metaphor by which one idea is identified with another. 

Amither important class to which we have to call attention, is that 
in whicii something other than what is oxpres ed is intended to be 
communicateil or suggested. The only parallels to tliis amongst 
English figures appear to be allegory and irony. Under this class 
can be arranged more than half a dozen figures. Thus, “ Samasokti** 
is a figuro in which the ideJ expressed is connected with the subject, 
the one suggest^ed being altogetlie:j unimportant ; Prastutankiira*’ 
is one in which the idea expressed is as important as the idea 
suggested ; Aprastuta Prashansa*’ is that iu which the itlea 
exn ci-sed is of no other importance than as suggestive of the idea 
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intended to be comimmicatal ; “ Vjijnstuti’* ib tlic exact synony mo 
Ibr irony, beinsj that in which p aise lov ecnsnro is expressed, whilo 
the reverse is intemled ; “ Vvau ininda” Is that in \^hich imo party is 
censured lor another ; “ Mndr. is a figure in winch, b^' the force 
ot words, a*^ idea t)f secondary /mportanco is cinnni^nicatcd with th< 
])rlinary idea ; “Uttara” is that in vhich covert hints are given. 

Abvuil a dozen more figures might be put togcilicr luider jjm 
hea l, being those in wliich an attempt is made, directly or indirectly, 
logically or illogically, to explain the causes of actions and events. 
fSome of those are very striking, particiihirly the figure called 
“ Utprckslia,” under wliicli false and imaginary reasons are assigned 
by the poet to tlie c^uiinioiiest phenomena of A'atnre ; not, however, 
by a positive altirmation, but in tlio shape of a snpposiiion or guess. 

Another (lass of figures is that in which there i>, to adopt the 
expression us('d hy the anth.orof Prataparndra, a chain-like anange- 
ment either of words or ideas. Climax is among these figures, its 
Sanskrit synonyme being “ Sara.** 

AVc shall not aiteitipt to extend onr analysis fnrllior, but only re- 
mark that the numerous figures not c'llinded to alH>\e are eh icily 
founded nj)ou hyperbole or incoiisisteni^y ; those that are not so, 
being generally unimportant. ^ 

It has b(‘en remarked t^iat the figures or ornamifiits of Sanskrit 
poetry afo cliiefly boml)astic — oflen mere plays njavn words or tedious 
fdliteralioiis ; and it will bo (ibserved tliat in tlui sketch here given, 
we lia\c altogether omitted to mention Nerbal (juibbles, puns, and 
alliteration, Ijceause they Jire quite undeserving of the lank which has 
boon assigned to them by many Hindu writers, 'i'hat comparisons 
and moiapliors, as «I.so many of the other figures made use of in 
^xinskrit writings, are extravagant and hyjH*rholical, no one who has 
rca<i Sanskrit p<jctry can deny. It is, iujwcver, j;st to rema?k that 
iiiorc are notable exceptions to the general rule, and that this 

extravagance appears to be more cliaracteristic of t!»e modern than of 
the ancient writings. Further, the# figures, although sometimes 
superfluous, show great attention on the part of th(5 Hindus to this 
branch of study. The illustrations generally given of tliese figures 
by Sanskrit critics are such as will disgust, by tlicir extravagance, 
most of onr European readers; but striking and unobjectionable ex- 
amples of many of them can be citetl, to any extent, ^i-oin Indian as 
well as Europ(»an writers. Indeed, ik would be astonishing if this 
could not be done. Although variouS causes have modified the 
tastes and circumstances of the human racp in (lifii?rent quarters, 
there is still a marked likeness whicli exhibits itself in language, 
manners, customs, &c. ; owing to tliis likene.^s, much of what is 
found"*in one nation, more especially as regards the characteristics of 
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langtiage and thought, may bela-accd iu anotlier, although not in th« 
banieform. v 

it woultl be a very j)leasant task offer to our readers specimens 
of rhetorical figures drawn from t|'e many beautiful works wliich 
have been written in Sanskrit, and' from winch the author of the 
Saliitya Dnrpun has largely quoted, as also from English poems and 
,.>>''ols, Ibit to do so with any effect would require that at least as 
many ]>ages be placed at our <lisposal as this volume contains. Wo 
must therefore give it up for the present, and refer those who take 
an interest in this subject to tbc tnnslations of Sanskrit poems and 
•dramas, and other works, which the labors of Sir William Jones, 
Professor H. II. Wilson, and other distinguislVed orientalists have 
presented to the European worltl. 

We conclude witli a few w^)rds regarding the Chaitanya Chan- 
drodaya. The subject of tins book is a memoir of Chaitanya, a 
Bengali brahman, who founded tlie modern sect of Vaishiiavas iu 
Bengal, lie is little known in this part of the country, but we 
gather from wliatlias been written regarding liim, that there is scarce- 
ly a Nillnge in Bengal which owns not an admirer of his virtues 
and a fodower of Vi is doctrines. His whole career was marketl by 
energy and enOuisiasm, but there is i\ol much in Ins life for tlio 
biographer to record, beyond the unfounded or, at least, Idglily ex- 
aggeratotl stories related by hiscreduloiis disciples. 

Chaitanya was tlie second son of a learned brahman, namo<l 
Jaganatb, who lived at Nawa Dwipa or Nadiya, a village situated 
on tlie banks oftlie Ganges, at a distance of about seventy miles from 
the inetr<»po]is of British Imlia. He was borwin the vear 1485 of 
the ClirivStian era. It is s,ai<l tliat his.birth was looked to with great 
anxiety by bis pevents, as also by the inhabitants of Nawa Dwipa, 
who were led to believe that the expected child was *to l)a no other 
than an incarnation of the Deity. Several circumstances are men- 
tioned as having given rise tonsuch a belief. We are told that Ad- 
waitananda, a reputed sage of a neiglibouring village, had paid divine 
lunnage to the unborn deity ; that a clever astrtfioger had predicted 
that the child in ilio womb of Sachi (Jagnr .ttli’s wife) was the 
same as the Creator of the Universe ; that Saclii liersell had seen 
unspeakable sights in the beavqns ; and that Jaganath liad dreamt 
that his house was encompassed with a halo of surpassing brightness, 

Tiie accounts given of Chaitanya's childhood, in the Chaitanya 
Chandrodaya in other books, pe somewhat inconsistent. They 
agree so far as to assign superhuman powers to Chaitanya, and to 
declare tliat, even in the early period of his life, ho performed a num- 
ber of miracles. Thus, Kavi Karnapura, in his drama, makes Kali, 
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or the presiding genius of th te corrupt and sinful age, speak of 
Cliaitanya, liis greatest foe, in t le following terms : — “ Alas, even 
in his childhood, he (ChaitPii a) exliibits gra\ity, boldflcss, love, 
friendship, amiabicness, ineinolv, talent, Icarnii^g, ami all tlioso 
accomplishments which -ly attract the in in4s of the people. 

How, then, is it possible that they should not believe him to be the 
god Vishnu himself?’* lie also describes tlio extraordinary perfai»* 
sive power of Cliaitanya, anti states that lie reformed, at the very 
first visit, parties who had been immersed in vice and sensuality, and 
rendered them pious and devout Vaishnavas. The autlior of the 
“ Cliaitanya Mangal,” while he ascribes to Cliaitanya a series of 
miracles and pr(>plit3ciJs, and illustrates by various ancc<lotes the 
precocity of his talents, gives him, in his childhood, a wild and 
boisterous character which strangely contrasts with that given him 
by Kavi Karnnpiira in tlie Cliaitanya (Jhandroclaya, or with that 
wliich ho appears to have exhibited in artor-llfe. 

At a very early age, Cliaitanya was placed under the tuition of a 
learned Sanskrit teacher, who took him througli the usual course of 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. While he was thus prosecuting his 
studies, his father Jaganath died. Jtojhen commenced life as a 
“Sliiksha (jiiru** or school-master, in which cajirfcity he greatly dis- 
tinguished hiinsell’. It is say^l that a hrahinan, who liad#waded through 
the wholoof the Hindu Shastras without discovering the gem of trim 
Irappiness, was, in a dream, recommended lo the divine teaching of 
tlie Nadiya pundit. 

Shortly after his father’s decease, Cliaitanya made a trip into tlie 
eastern parts of ilengal. Fie next procoede«l to Gaya, and oflVretl cakes 
to the manes of liis arn’cstons. Ilis travels were calculatod to spread the 
fame of his tidenls and learning, lie was not merely a dceply-read 
and skilful pundit, Imt a pious and devout man. ^lo had road over 
and ovorigaiiibthe “ Shree Bliagwut,” a Hnvana which is highly es- 
teemed l>*he Hindus ift this as well as in otlier parts of the country, 
and had become quite familiar with its (^mtents. J hey filled his mind 
and formed his moral aiul religious character. Constant meilitatiou 
on Krishna led him to entertain unbounded altaohment to that divi- 
nity. By day and by night he repeated his name and celebrated his 
praise.s. Ho thought he had found the “ riches ol Krishna s love,” 
and was desirous of giving the world the benefit of,his disenvery. 
His enthusiasm wuis intense in the extreme, lie often fell into fits 
of devotion, during which he would roll*in the dust, weep, laugh, 
dance, and sing, lie would even mistake night for da-Vj and day for 
night. * 

Cliaitanya commenced to preacli his religious doctrines in liis 
native "village of Nawa Dwipa. lie declared that the name of 
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Krislina could alone deliver mrtikinJ Wm their sin.s. Ills disciples, 
among wliom were some of tlieVrespe .‘table brahmans oF the village, 
spent Avliote nights with him in repea vig the name, and singing the 
narratives and praises oF Krishna. it some oF these meetings, it is 
said that Ciiait^nya perFormed miracles which were ^ralculiited to 
confirm his followers in the belief that ho was no other than the god 
"Y'^-hnu. 

AFter liaving secured a sufTicicnt number oF disciples, Chaitanya 
turned his attention to the public dissemination of liis views. He 
desired that the iiamo of Hari or Krishna should he proclaimed in 
every house in Nadiya ; that it should bo taught to the old and the 
young, to the sinful and degraded Chandala as ^ell as the righteous 
brahman. Ho accordingly went about with ail his bhaktas or Fol- 
lowers, and sang the glory of Krishna. The music of the mriclanga 
and tho karatal, the enthusiastic vociferations of the bhaktas, and 
tlie novelty of the spectacle, attracted the notice of tlie whole village. 
Numbers flocked to view the procession. Amongst tlieso were two 
individuals who were bent on opposing Chaitanya. One of them 
picked up a broken pitcher from a dung-hill, and (lung it amongst 
Chaitauyii's party. It wounded Niiyananda, whom Chaitanya i» 
said to have loved its his brother. The consequence was that one of 
the heavenly powers was directed to destroy the guilty infidel. Ni- 
tyaiianda, however, interceded and got him pardonetl. Thencefor- 
ward, the impious striker Jiiul his colleague became Chaitanva’.4 
sincere and zealous followers ; and the circnmstan(‘o did not fail to 
silence those ^^ho had, at first, shown opposition, and to prevent new 
opp(ments from rising up. The whole village was filled willi the 
sound of Krishna’s name. • 

While ho was thus gaining the love and admiration of the inha- 
bitants of his mifive village, Chaitanya thought of becoming an 
ascetic, cand proceeded to the house of a holy sage in n iieijijibonring 
village. lie there formally renounced tho ploasuros and enjoyments 
of this world, and became a Sanyasi. This was a source of much 
grief to his family, as well as to his numerous bhaktas. He, how- 
ever, went back to his village, and consoled tliem all by performing 
miracles, and assuring them of his continual presence with th6in. 

After this he roamed through various districts, accomj)anicd by his 
disciples, until,. his enthusiasm became undoubted insanity, and lie 
died at tlie early age of forty-three. 

Having thus glanced at Chaitanya’s life, we shall proceed to say 
a few words ahfiut his religious doctrines. It will have been already 
observed that he had conceived a great attachment to Krishna, an<l 
that the repetition of Krishna’s name was, in his opinion, sufficient 
for the attainment of heavenlv bliss. We may add that he laid great 
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.stress on bliakti or fiiitli in fioil. tto set aside tlio rites and aus- 
terities pro.scri!)ed by the Sliast as, at diflieiilt to be observed in llie 
present age. Ho also broke^t^je fetters ofeaste, and adinitted Ma- 
liomedans into tlie circle of liL disciples. IJis religious text-book 
was the “■ Slireo Bhagwat*’ Puran.a. ' ^ 

Chaitanya*.s disciples identify liiiu with tlio. deity Krishna. This 
appears to be one of the most important points of dispute with-^^^fP" 
other Vaishnavas of Bengal. The author oF the dluiitanya Clumdro- 
daya, who is apparently a follower of Chaitanya s doctrim's, endea- 
vours, throughout the drama, to '-how that Chaiiauyii was no other 
than an incarnation of Krishna. 

This autlior w«ts evidently a man of learning, hut not a. 
poet, llo was cxtrouiely fond of alliteration. So far as lie 
could, by the utmost stretch of Ids linguistic skill, link similar sounds 
together, lie has not omitted to <lo so. I5ut ho can claim noli her tho 
luxuriant fancy nor the delicate feeling of Kalidasa ; ncitlier the ex- 
<[uisite and sublime <lclincatiou nor tlie lofty sentinumt and strong 
passion of Bhavabhuti. The story is badly woven ; the writing is 
profuse and, at times, iucolierent. Tlio author wanted to write 
about Cliaitanya and he wrote ; he tho\»/>ht dramatic writing to be. 
impressive, and lie altem))tcd it ; but lliere is litfle iu liis production 
that can entitle it to tliat mync. • 

It inujt be remembered in ])assing judgment on the work in «jue.s- 
>ion, that the subject of it is such as cainiot admit of the display of 
high dramatic skill. It is impossible to talk of an abstract idea just 
iu the same way as one would of a living and social being. Tlu^ same, 
remark nearly a])])lies a ]>erson like Cliaitanya, who had renounced 
tlie worlcl and had bui, one idea within him. Ibil making allowance for 
all tills, we think tlint the autlior, if lie had a j)octic genius, i*ouhl liave 
infusedmuclimore lifeand beauty in his str.ry of Cluii/anya than ho has 
succeeded in d^ing. Tliat he is sometimes pleasing, wa* do not deny ; 
but the pleasure is ordfnary and shtu’t-lived. Ills w'riting is not 
uniustructivc, but there is nothing iu^t which, by magic w^and, 
calls forth a host of fauciful thouglits — now pre'^ent, now gone. * Iu 
short, the drann, thongli not without merit, is deficient in jioetic 
fire — ill that which is tlio soul of poetry, and which, by a momentary 
action, melts the heart ;iiul bewitches the mind. 
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Art. VI.-^MUSIC, AS A SOCIAL REGUKAtION. 

h IlidhfJis M(t/iual of Vocal Mtmc, J. W. Parkek* 

2. 'The jyusical and SlfKjhuj Class Circular, J. A. 

jMuvello. 

I'llE iliiln(‘ss of I'ngli.sli society is provA'bkil all over Ptinspc. 
I’Vencli novelists describe us as always subject to “ic spleen’' ami 
coiilejnphiting s\iieitle. Tin? Thames, according to these lively satir- 
i.-t,.. jieviodically conveys into tlio C’hannel tlie corpses of misonicled 
.Bviti-^h n<»bleinen and members ortho (.’hand)er, who ])av<i h'lonufiis- 
ly retie\ed tliein.M'lves from the iialiona) malady by a plunge from 
Ijondon Ibidge. U is admitted that we p«osses.s many rcspeetalile 
^inalilios. We make admirable docks and steam engines. Our 
ro.i/y//' is not so bad. Our houses resjiire Ic coufortablr. Wo e\eu 
wish to bo soiuetiim! * amiable, but we have not llio trick of it. Wo 
are sombre ai||l phlegmatic like our bicre de Vorier : ^^e <lo imt 
know the art of seU-annuemeut ; we do not readily allnw <^i|w?rs tt» 
amuse us ; and an Knglish soiree is the heaviest thing in tlui worKh 
There really is some foundation fur this (*pinlon of our social deli- 
riom’ies. With tlie exception of our cousins of tlu^ United States, mc 
an* probably the gravest people on earth; and wlnni we do set out 
to “ enjoy ourselves” wc <lo so rather as a matlfi* of bnsint'ss than 
of jm])ulse. Le'okal an Ihiglish gentleniaii dancing a ^jiiadrille, .'uid 
confess that a funeral is not a le.ss* cheerful spectacle; liis ordi- 
nary solemnity ot demeanour darkens into })ositive nlootn he i.s 
supported indeed by a sense of duty (and udAv boots) in the painful 
sU’p*^ he is taking, but the lucjancholy task weighs on him, as hap- 
pens- to a judge comlemning a criminal, And so with all our fes- 
tive ]>arties : money is lavished without stint — every one is labovious- 
iy polite, and eats ami drinks with perfect aHability — but it is oidy 
the children that laugh and are happy. Compare witii our serious, 
anxious faces the light-hearted gaiety of foreigners met at their sim- 
ple fi^tes. That is what puzzles aldermen so iniieh. Accnslomod 
as we arc io <l«pciul on cooles and cellars for our pleasures, wc can- 
not understand cheerfulness independent of champagne, and when 
on our travels wc fall in with a corhpany of honest Germans making 
themselves jolly at about two-pence a head in a Volhgarfen, we 
are astcrtiislied lliat people can be happy without livery servants and 
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a 1if)Uso in town. Wc cannot i-^aU* iiiucli oui of IVol/ air, a ImiuJ 
of nuisic, and a cu]j of rofloc. | | 

Knglaiul used once to be “ Mon v F^ngland,” 4)e{bro tlie 

time when it became nc<‘eissary|to borrow tlio word cnnvi rrv)in tlu* 
Fivnclu We arc a tliousaiid tnnes riclitl* and mon/ com tollable and 
better inforiiied tlian our ancestors; our rcMHirccs for n'crealion aio 
indefinitely extended ; but who would tliink of applying siul^paii* 
C])itliet as merry to this our Kngland of the present day? Our 
mature I5ritanuia has discarded all lier )onihfvil IVlvoliiies. She is 
so inucli taken up with ruling the wave>, with ineclianic*,’ institutes, 
sanitary questions, {SalilKidic beer dilUeulties, and what lul, that 
ineriiinent in her MoMd be indectiroiis, ami is in fact imp(»ssil>lc, 
Moroo\cr, she has learned sonicw hat over- rclined manners, and is apt. 
to beshoekod by boi.stcrons mirth — ^\'es, and is even somilimes inclin- 
ed to think rluit virtuous people have no business to amuse l!iemM‘l\t‘s. 
Tlu'rcfore her iianeg^rit.ts imu speak of her a.'^ moral, cJilighU'ued, 
protoslant, genteel, but not as ^lerry Pmgland. 

Clue historical cause has liecu ollen pointed out as eNplaining 
this unhnliinato change in th<\ national leniperamenl. Our coun- 
try never cornjjlelelv .sliook oJY the gloom whit'h (niM’slkulowod lua: 
during the ]\iritan supremacy, and it is luuclii^) be lamented, that 
eseii u|) to the present times a prepidicc slmnld ^prevail ainoin.* 
many scry cstiinablo persons, that social pastiim*s are sinful, and 
♦Jiat religion i.s inseparable from severity, or at k-nst melam‘lio]\ , 
of 4 lemeanonr. We sliall not argue tin? question liere, — we *-tart 
with assuming tlie contrary. We believ <5 the prejmlico to he, 
wliollv groumlless, \vh(?t]ier as reg.ard.> rc.as«>n or .nulmrily ; we. 
con<ivler it uimaturj|l and j)VacticaIlv most n.ischuatms ; and «*nly 
mention its existence as ])artia!ly explaining <!io. conq):\iati\e altsemxr 
of* s(»cial gaietv among l’’uglls}i people, and a.*: one ot' the diilicnities 
wlik-h j^eset tli^' organisation of any scheme i»l’di\eTmig iliem/’ How- 
I'vcr, we are m»t a natkiU of ihnilans, (.is Avas vtiy concliisi\clv de- 
nmiistrated in Hyde Park a few mouthy .siiice,) and olher ( au.ses may 
be cliscovored for our want of companionable" qnalitiis. One 
is, umpicstionablv, to be found in the steady uiiremilting .sor\i<‘e <d 
-Mammon, to winch wc devote our.seUes ami our rhiklren. During 
at least .“-ix days of the week, money-making al‘soib.s nil our energies 
ami employs nearly all our time. CnM is tlu.' great standaixl by 
wliich, except, as at this day, some nobler .'.timulus roii.se tlic lieio- 

• 

^ .T. S. MUI, iahi.s well-known work on Political I’cononiy, p^eff^nsJs 0* discov<>i‘ 
.'A Mnnliir i^looiu m every coiuUrv in I o\or wlucli tijo KfJorin.uion pr.s.sed. 
‘i'hfi pIiL*i)unK»fi'>u is perhaps accuntt ly hu( it would hiin i.v te a ^reat ta! 

lacy to ^unciinlo tha‘. ihorol’ore a i(‘»od Prolo: t'lnt 1 .-. bonjol to Mi iooimop ploasaue- 
foiiUCft ^ We Lave much yet to learu ot the phik..opliy :iuti tthic’s ot Pletuuie^ 
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ism of our face, we estimate valujj of all pursuits and all institu- 
tions. This is what we fall a p^actic;] I w’ay of viewing things, and wo 
liave accordingly a dislike mingled wit ^7.. 1 that arc not ac- 

tually engaged in producing wealth, xliis is why literature and the 
fnic arts, as j)rolJ?ssions, find little lii\l)iir among Anglo-Saxons; and 
science too would be little regarded, but that it acts a^s a powerful 
ally in our great cam)>aign against poverty. This is why vulgar 
millionaires find a welcome in society that is denied to poor men 
ol* genius. Do not seek to deny or gloss over a disagreeable truth ; 
wc make outlaws of the men who in oilier countries arc the honored 
guests of princes, and tlio recognised ^ipials of the noble and tlio 
wealthy. Let the saloons of Jauulon and Purig attest lu)W great 
and painful a contrast there is between us and our neighbours in 
this respect. 

Wc do not wish t<> sneer at the zealous pursuit of wealtli. A nation 
of shop-keepers wil) bo a tomjierale, sensible, and trustworthy nation. 
We give our full adhesion to J)r. Johnson's aphorism : “ !Sir, there 
arc lew ways in which a man can be more innocently employed than 
in making money.’’ Put it must bo confessed that money affairs are 
not amusing as a subject of conversation to any but uncultivated 
minds. The air of^,the coifoting-housc is not too gonial. “ Men of 
business” arc aj)t to be absorbed in tlieir cash concerns, even after the 
working day is over, and are seldom entertaining c(unpani<ins. All 
our refined recreations are due to the non-productive classes — tv» 
clever women, actors, artists, literary men ; and on these our swollen 
plutocracy looks down with contempt. We have langlit tiioni cicn 
to despise tliemselYOS, and, without a struggle, to ac([iiie.scc in the 
verdict which pronounces them rogues and vagabonds. Thus Ho- 
garth was false to his order, but was never nunc Lnglish than in 
bis ilerisive picture of the poor devil ‘of a poet dunned by his milk- 
woman, while (uigrtged in an ode on the Peruvian gold mine^ JSo 
Juba reviles Sambo as a dam black frlbir. 

The reailer will Lave seen from the works that head this pap?l*, 
that wc have undertaken to saV sometliing about a certain means of 
enlivening those liours which are not expressly devoted to 
business. We think that it is not untimely to handle this subjei-t, 
but arc ipiite aware of the difticuliy of getting a hearing. Peoj»le 
are asliamed of confessing an interest in such frivolous subjects, — it 
is a species bf disloyalty to the noble cause in which we arc all 
engaged ; aml^ for any onp who is rash enough to vStir a stop in the 
practical proinotionof an art, liowe\er relined or intellectual, he nnjst 
expect to be *oncountbred with tpassivo resistance if not open 
opposition, as a person of dangerous lc\ity. Can anything bo more 
uiircusonablc ? 



The })hUoso29iy of recreation. Sol) 

Rost from labour being a iiccessit'f to all men, recn‘:ftiou is also 
a neocssit3\ Those pursuits an;l art.'^tliat lurnisli rcrniing recrearit)u 
have therefore a positive value, as reafilTiot as lurversallv i\pprecial)lo 
as the science of inonoy-malving,’ and to despise them, mm Britan- 
mcoy is both unphilos(‘phic*al auk odious. .The subject of amusement 
is thought frivolous only bv those avIio think very liltfo. Jtis in truth 
of the Ihghost interest and importance- AVe may even say tliaj 
it is of more consequence to us and those who live with us, holfwo 
spend our leisure than how wo spend our working liours. Tlie fruits 
of labour may be measured by rupees, the products of leisure 
may be coined into hai)pine>s. On tlic other haiul leisure without 
occupation is moslky if ciir&e. It i^ the desperate weariness of the 
man of empty n\ind that leads him to torment liimsclf and others, 
merely to employ his time- One man drinks, another ])lays. And 
among virtuous folk who wouhl be sliocked at that sort of ainiist'- 
ment, wc timl tliose who, liaving no tast(‘s or aeeomj»lishments, 
divert themselves by gossip, scandal, and ill'-nalured stories, and 
indulge in that peculiar religious censoriousiiess which we are accus- 
tomed to connect with a certain sect among the ancient Jews, but 
which really is exceedingly characteristic of* certain sections of our 
modern selves. * ^ 

No person of really commaniling intellect sharo'^ in lliis prejudice 
against the arts of enjoyment, or thinks it l)eneath hinfto lake a keen 
interest in them- Witness Ijord Bacon, a cliancellor, a statesman, a 
master of ancient learning, the Inslaurator of Modern Science, whoso 
grave ami overwhelming duties would have excused him, if any one, 
for disdaining trifling matters of speculation, but who was also pene- 
Irated by the “ persuasion that nothing can be too insignitieant tor 
the attention of tlie* wisest, whi<‘li is not too insiguilicaut to give 
pleasure or ])ain to the meanest.’* T]»o author of tlie Novum Or- 
ganon thus reads a useful lesson to the pompous *.iO(liocre class wh<; 
prefer the solemnity of^hc owl to tlie arts of Athene. 

In the incomparable discourses whh*h he collected uiuku* the title 
of Essays or Connsels, Civil and Mttnil,” he deals with the most 
serious of all topics, Trutli, Death, Unity in Religion, Adversity, ^‘Tlic 
true Greatness of Kingdoms ami Estates,” and other matters ol'like 
weight. Yet in this collection we find one paper “ On xMasqiies and 
Triumphs,*' wherein he condescends, as wc should say, to display a 
curiously minute interest in the details of these, not vety inUdlectual 
entertainments. “ These things are b^it toys,” he says, “ to 
cojne amongst such serious observations.” (The last preceding 
Essay was upon Ambition.) ,But \et, siiucf iVmces will 
have" such things, it is better they should be giac<'d with 
clcu'ant**, than daubed with cost.'* ^Vnd tlien he goe.s on to 
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give hints cthout the music au^ acting — acting in song, especially 
in dudognes,^* he is ot’opiiiion,| “ haj,h an extreme gooil grace” — aial 
ol* tlio sceyery and masquors* dressest and so forth. Another Kssay, 
hy tliis grave lawyer and pliilosopher, relates to domestic architecture, 
on which it is evident he must have fj)ondcred iimcli, for he lays out 
a plan of a great Jionse, with courts, state chambers, galleries, and 
flecorations, so fully specified, that a ’drawing might be made from it. 

immediately following this discourse, comes the noble Essay 
on Gardens, the commencement of which ju’obably the reader 
kiu)w.s by licart, it is so beautiful and so often tpiotcd. “ Go<l 
Almighty first ])lantcd a garden. And indeed it is the purest 
of hiiinan pleasures. It is the greatest rA'Ve^ihment to tlio spi- 
rits of man, witliout wliich buildings and palaces arc but gross 
handiworks ; and a man shall ever see that wlien ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately sooner than to garden finely. 
As if gardeiiing were the greater ])crfeetion.” 

Wliat breadtij of mind is here! — what healthy freshness and simpli- 
city of character, and how different from our counting-house estimate 
of what a great man ought to be ! Meanwhile wo need not be asliajui d 
to copy our noble countryman, and to discourse on one of the topics 
tliat interested liin^,. '' 

liut we have not yet done with cmnucraling the obstacles which 
stand in the wefy of the practical promotVon of any social mnuseinenl 
among English people. The lust di file ulty is the greatest of all, fo|‘ 
it operates ecjually on botli sexes. The fact is, ^vc are too gndtel to 
amme ouraclhcs. This tormenting sense of social res))nnM)»ili(y we 
carry about with ns like an evil genius. eqnikm aedef* it 

infects our life in the tropics, as it does in Paddington, and even 
more periiicionsly. Where\er the Britisli flag is planted, there 
immedi.itely rises an altar to THE OKN’TEEL, and sacrifices of com - 
fort, fun, sinipli^;,y, and good nature arc daily offered up thereon. 
I fence the roidenr nngUiis, tliat distinguishes our dear eouutry- 
womeii and country men from tluj artless folk around them at 
a continental table <riiOte, da board a Khiiie steamer, or ami<l 
the extravagancies of a Roman carnival.'^ Jleiico the anxious 
exactitude with ■which we preserve our northern costume under an 
Indian sun, and, with the tliermonicter at 90 ', butUin ourselves up in 
tight garments sliapcd to suit the meridian of Piccadilly. “ We 
must keep up Uppearanccs.” “JSiich and such a thing. is retpiircd 
from persons in our position,,” “ AVhat ^Yill people say ?” 'J'hesc are 
the eonstautly-recuriiiig phrases which rise to our lips ou c\cry 
occasion, and wl^Il not permit us tocmakc ourselves happy in a simple 

^ For .1 groat deal of severe and goisd uatiircd satire on tliis point, Uicliaid 
t>uylc‘s dv'lijjlitl'ttl Fvrei^u Tour Biuwu, uud Kobiiifcou.” 
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fetnightfonvard manner. And a< \m‘ tnnntmi om-M'Ivcs in honor of 
the idol which we have fc>et up, so wef-etjuire tlio -aine ofotlier.s. We 
look with an evil eye on ah suspected schismatics amrhcti'rodox 
persons who do not regularly aUend that puldic worsliip. ! Mother 
w'ords, withcait meaning to he ni)aniiid)Ie* we are dc‘^)orateIv censori- 
ous on all w’ho in manner, ac<[iiirenicnts, rippearaMce, i>r OLherwise, are 
dilicTent from ourselves. If a lady sings a g<od song(>ra in iidi lUililMW'rT 
a good thing, if Afrs. A. c'lct a charade or Mr. H. write an article 
in a Review, it is all one. We may be amused at the performance, 
but shake our heads at the perforn or. What business lias a lady or 
gentleman to l)c entoi^taining, or to know anything I hat we don’t 
know, or to be abl(? to do anything that wc cannot do? Vaciiltv, 
superciliousness, mediocrity — tliesc he the stamps and hatlLce.s 
which mark off respectable people from the Jlohcmian tribe of 
artists, players, rogues, and vagalumds. It ari.sos very much from 
tiiis ib’itish prejudice, tliat persons, who havotlie ability to oiifertain 
their frioiuls, arc detevrod from doing so. They naturally are disin- 
clined to face the ill-natured criticism to >\hich tliev know they will 
be subject, and tlius we go on in our old .Si>lemij, ^^tupid, genteel inau- 
ner — scrupulously toeing tlie lino, like so^many anxious militia-men, 
and caniiyg without mercy the iiwkward roennt^who steps out with 
too groat animation. Is it, any wonder that I'reueinnen lind the 
Ah(jlals tiiezeux such terrible bores ?’^‘ 

* Jbit at liojue we can hire professional persons to entertain us; in a 
colony wo liavc to entertain each other. A delicicncy iherclore in the 
materials of amusement is of course more observable in colonial sfx-iety 
than in Knglaiid. Probably Bonibay is as badly off as the worst ol'our 
colonies in this respwet. Luxury oi' a material kind is very abun- 
dant here — airy liou.ses, cosily furniture, large establislmuMits of 
seiwants, carriages and horses, sumptuous tafdes. Ibii eur recrea- 
tions ! — a ride»a drive, tlireo liiiridred and sixty-^i^e times a \ear (de- 
iliicting Sundays) over'lhe same road, to the same* rende/.vfuis ami 
back, through the same pleasant bazaar^ to dimier. To bo sure tliere 
is the inevitable dinner ])arty with wbicli wc try divert our friends. 
An Englishman will always avail himself of that resource ; and wo 
Inmestly endeavour by the most oxponsi’.e champagnes, curry, trullles, 
.and so forth, to induce our guests to pass a cheeifii] evening. Wo 
give them all — we can no more. Wc cannot give them, con veisaiion, 
for tlierc is nothing to converse about. »Solid subjects of talk do not. 
suit the climate, and light topics are rnH to be had. W'c ^Ja^e no 

* t » 

* We brg the remlfir to conshler thesfromarhs a.*? a not an invec- 

tive. We do not preteml to be a hit hotter tlian onr uoii^hhours,— wo air all of us 
ohnoxioiis.,^0 llie .‘^aine cliaige ; hut “ because p'liH’iis tlu not piactiu-c wliiU they 
Ijreacli, shall there be no more sermi-us V 
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tlioaire — at least we have no jllays ; no concerts ; no One arts of any 
khul ; none of those delighttill soirees wc remember in Loiulon, in 
which litc^rary, scieiitilic, and artistic o})jccis of interest arrest the eye, 
the ear, tlic mind, at evorv point.. ]n fact — there is no good in 
“mincing’' theviatter — wfc are almost entirely devoid vf intellectual 
resources, and as far as social amusement is concerned arc very little 
off than tlie natives. 

It may not be very pleasant, but it is a wholesome reffcctioii, 
that wo are lamentably inferior in civilisation to onr conn try people in 
England, even of the. Inimblcv class. How far we are to blame for 
tills inferiority, and how far our ciiviimstanccs excuse us, is a<piGStioii 
tliatwe shall not lioro attempt to settle ; no difubt tiicre is much to 
be said on the enervating influences of the climate, on the over- 
whelming amount of professional business winch we arc expected 
to get through, and still more on the tcmjiorary nature ol an English- 
man's residence here. It may also be conceded that we are gradu- 
ally imdergoing a process of improvenK'iit, and tliat the European 
residents in India are a far more cultivated class now tluiii they 
were twenty years agp ; but c)uc ]>rac!tical conclusion may be in- 
sisted on without offence |o our self-love — that every s(‘heme. for 
stirring our sliiggiyb w'aters ought to be encournged kindly and 
cordially. It ^uay be tliought, and we atlm it freely, that we rcA’iewcrs 
are personally interested in enforcing that proposition. Hut it may 
be allowed to labourers, who are working to the best of their 
ability, not Incri causa, not for fame, but for the entertain- 
ment of the public, to point out tliat our little society is entirely 
dependent for rational amusement ou the disinterested offbrth ol' its 
members, and that if tlioftc efforts arc imperfect/)!' unsuccessful, still, 
in the absence of anything belter, they deserve an amialile reception. 
At all events, m tlic name of common sense, let us discourage 
tlic miserable jealousies and unnecessary s(jUabbles» wliich are so 
cliaraderislic of provincial life, and in uliich it is to be ff'arod 
our superjliious energy, scai^ty as it is, is very much employed. 
Depend upon it, wo might make our exile very much pleasanter than 
it is, if wc only would take tlic nccessavv trouble. 

We trust witli this explanation that we shall )'ut be misunderstor-d, 
wlien we recommend music 'a> an available means of social recreation, 
as yet very liulc usctl, and which it is very desirable to encourage. 
The learned and scientific reader would doubtless prefer tliat we shoultl 
advise the institution of ecu vcrsazioncs, after the European model. 
Wc sliall alwavs lie prepared to support any reasonable plan wlrlcU 
may be brought forwaril with that*i)bjcct, but at present wc desire to 
intere.st a larger class of persons, and to sr.pply sugg'^stions of more 
umveiMd applicaljilir\ . 
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Asa rule, every ouc is “fond” musio, nearly every one is 
naturally capable ot*Joiiiin<jf in a ]nuf|ical performance, and we have 
a fair proportion ot‘ amateurs with sufficient knowledge •and taste 
to supply us with entertainment, if they were only to agree to do so 
under conipetent direction upthi a systematic pla^t. ^Vo believe, 
at Pondicherry, where there is a community of loss tlian two 
Inmdred persons of Kuropean blood, (to be sure they are 
people,) tliere is no lack of excellent concerts aiul private imiNical 
2)arties. We surpass Pondiclieny in chariots ami htjrses, no 
doubt, and have many more ruoees, but, it may be icared, less 
refinement. 

Our amateur mii.^c Vs chiefly 2 >rovided by ladies, an absurd pre- 
judice, endorsed by the f)olite Lord Clicstcrticld, having until re- 
cently prohibited the young English gentleman from learning to sing 
or perform on an instrument; but tlie musical education r(?ceive<l by 
young women is, as a general rule, of th.e very lowest Poor 

little girls are first set dowMi to thump at tlie keys of a )>iano until 
they can play witliout many hlunders some noi<y soirata which gives 
no })Ossible enjoyment to any owe, is, inefiablv tedious to listen to, 
and disgusts the perlvunncv as much as every one else. The next 
thing is to teach them to narlde hall'a (lo/en kumpery fashionable 
ballads, which, as wo rewntiy discovered in tlie r(*[)grt of* a trial in 
England; cost tlm music publisher three pounds a piece, rgid are 
i'crtaiiily <lear at ^hc money. The young womnn probably adds to 
this Hyertoire two or three jingling j)ollvas wliicli slu* finds easy to 
[day, and then ts paraded as a finished musician. Is il any womlcr 
that when tlie campaign is over, and the object achieved (<»r which 
these preparations li^ive been made, ^Nfadain shuts up her books with 
tleliglit till tlio happy time when tlioy sliall be called into re<|uisilion 
for another little miss, who will be set to tluunp ami Mpiall as her 
mamma did Ijpfin'e licr ? ^ 

We have known young ladies of more than onlinary pretensions 
to musical skill, who, after astonisliinc* us with a ])cifonnance oF a 
“ rondo brillante,” in the c()ursc of wliich they perFormed wonderFul 
feats of rapid execution, and commanded the kind oFaj)plause wliicli 
ve accord to a professor of, legerdemain, actually confess tliejuselves 
unable to play at sight a simple melody or accompaniment to a song ! 
OF course it is not their Fault ; fhey are not to )>e blamed, but tliosc 
who presided over their education, and omitted to {each them lIjc 
rudiments. • 

* It will be seen in the coarse of this^pssay that rec«^prnK^ a woiLlorful ad- 
vance iu IbiiilMnd (luring Hie last few years. IIer»% for reasons wliirli it is unneres- 
sary to eniar}j;e upon, wo are hfpi naitwg a lou^ time before wo gel the benefit of 
lioine improvement. 

\OL. If. — .NO. U. 
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The possession of great exctntive skill is of little value il* unac- 
companied with the power of reading music at sight. As in the case 
of those great pieces of artillery which the Grand Seignior has 
mounted on the shores of the Dardanelles, and which can only be 
fired once a day, % the effect not proportionate to the /.iino requi- 
site for producing it. An amateur unable to read music is so limit- 
Ws choice of compositions, and so checked at every turn in 
studying them, that he seldom has the energy necessary to keep up 
a repertoire of pieces, and is compelled to bore his friends with con- 
tinual repetitions of a few threadbare performances. Again, a sing- 
er by heart, and without knowledge, hardly ever renders even the 
simplest rhythm qtnte accurately, lie thus fiiilsrto satisfy, not con- 
noisseurs merely, but all intelligent listeners, who arc uncomforta- 
bly sensible of a certain want of decision and finish that no dash or 
brilliancy of execution will compensate for. 

Our recommendation therefore to amateurs, who desire to get as 
much pleasure as possible out of music both for themselves and 
their friends, is first to acquire the power of reading at siglit. This 
is a necessary condition, without which, music, as a social recrea- 
tion, can never be thoroughly enjoyed. The absence of this quali- 
fication is the great vmpediinont to the performance of really good 
music. It is bpcause, under the old-fashioned system of so-called 
cduoatjgii, young ladies are taught to use their fingers and tiot their 
minds, that there is such a constant demand those detestabloi 
fashionable ballads which encumber the counters of mnsic-scllers 
with their flaming title-pages. These compositions^ as a rule, are 
destitute of every merit that is hioked for by a person of Imaltliy 
taste. The words arc spooney or senseless, thc^ melody is trite and 
sickly, bat they deimnd no biowkdge or skill frmn the performer. 
This is the secret of their success. The meagre accompaniment is 
not beyond tlie pdwers of a school-girl — accuracy time is not 
necessary — an indistinct articulation of the» trashy poem is no loss 
to the listener, rather the reverse. In fact, the whole pcrfonnanco 
is no more artistic or intellectual than the pastime of scrambling for 
bonbons. But is it not a thousand pities tliat we should bo starved 
on this wretched diet when our storehouses are overflowing with tlio 
genial products of our own and other soils, garnered in these and in 
many by-gouc years ? If it is worth while to have any music at 
all, is it not worth wliile to have the best ? 

Mr. Oliphant, in liis “ Skort Account of Madrigals,” indulges in 
tlie following sarcastic description, wliicli we beg to say is now ten 
years old, and tliereforc not so trifa of London as it is of provincial 
life : — 

As to the performance of vocal chamber music in this country, what is it ? 
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I will enileavour to describe it as it exills in tbe metropolis, where we may 
fairly suppose it ought to bo the best. 1 Jo not now speak of large set parties, 
wKore opera singers are paid to sing o\\r and over a^,ain the vei^ same song 
that every one has heard a thousand times on the stage, but of small parties in 
private s^iety. Sum'e young lady, we will suppose, is asked to favour the 
company \v'i a song; I will bet ten to one tIAit her book^pens mechanically 
at ‘ D\ piacer,’ ‘ Una voce poco fa,* or some such piece, whicli none but a 
prima donna of the first rank can hope to excecutc ; but here an unexpected 
difficulty arises; the lady cannot accompany herself I Some kijuL^iUled 
soul, although totally unaccustomed lo ttccompany a singer, is prevailed on to 
undertake the task ; and between the two the song is perpetrated, amidst the 
loud outward plaudits and inward ridicule of the company, while tlie pleased 
luotbers congratulate each other on the talents of their respective daugliiers. 

* * # ** 

“ A glee may possffly be wished for as a change in tlie entertainment. To 
accomplish this is nearly as difficult a task as one of the labours of Hercules. 
Otie can sing the first line of (kis ; another the second line of that ; a third 
does not understand the C clef ; at length two young ladies and their brother, 
or perhaps some good-natured unde who may chance to possess a cracked voice, 
half tenor, half bass, starts oft’ with the Jied Cross Knight^ the bass solo 
being most stoutly accompanied by the singer with one finger on the pianoforte. 

“ Now all this sort of thing maybe very amusing as a matter of child's 
play ; but to suppose that anything approaching towards intellectual enjoy- 
ment can be obtained from such a mode orptooeedirtg, is altogether absurd. 

** 0 that young ladies and gentlemen woujd learn to read music upon the 
same plan 'that they learn to read a book,— that is, by^irst making themselves 
acquainted with the alphal)et.^ IJow little study, compyatively speaking, 
would it 'Cost them to attain sufficient knowledge to tivke part in concerted 
^luusic of the highest order, instead of wasting their time in endeavouring to 
execute unmeaning cadences fit only for instruments, or alfecting to sigli and 
simper over the mawkish nonsense which to call poetry, is a proslitulion of 
the term.*' 

* Til tlie last sentence of tliis sarcastic outbreak the autlior toin*Iics 
on the greatest grievance of all, connected with tlie iiuhility of our 
Amateurs to read music, namely, that it acts its a virtual banislimcnt 
from the chamber of the finest compositions wjiittcn for social per- 
formance. There mui^ be no difficulties of rhytlim or harmony, 
there must be nothing masterly or profound, nothing in short behiw 
the surface, or the piece is immedfctely pronounced impossible. 
Fine music thus becomes a drug in the market, and a demand is 
created for works to which it is above all things requisite that they 
shall neither display poetic invention nor the resource.s of science. 
If possible, they should tickle the ear, but at all events they must 
not inflame the imagination nor tax tlie intellect. Hfhe supply is 
adequate to the demand, and on millions of pianofortes tinkle the 
vigorous ballads of Bunn and Balfe and the masterly eft'usions of the 
author of “ Will you love me Tl^pn as Now^’* • 

In order to encourage the venturous Amateur, who is willing to 
lay aside the mere productions of the day and take up the pioduc- 
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tions of all *iinie, we reiiiiml llim or her tliat the particular kind of 
pleasure wliicli we derive from jjiovulty is more likely (to our shame 
be it spok«n) to arise from old music than from new. We have so 
little acquaintance with the immortal works of tho great masters, that 
they are new t^ us when we he.arHhem, and strike u^.us ftir more 
fresh and uncommon than the hackneyed strains in which our mo- 
dern^llad writer plagiarises himself. So that as a mere question 
of fact, an air of Pergolesi (suppose) or a cantata of Purcell would 
be more attractive on the score of novelty than the very latest melody 
of the Ethiopian serenaders, or the last new patriotic lay of Sebasto- 
pol. It is well enough to dress in the fashion, because clothes wear 
out, and old garments are a symbol of s()rdidi‘«rss and sclf-neglect, 
but in art there is, or ought to be, no fashion. Beauty is beauty as 
long as man remains what he is. It never wears out, it never palls 
on our taste, and if ever it has an antiquated air (as will soiiie- 
timos be tlie case where tlic art is not of the vert/ highest kind, as 
in the portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds) it gains a cliarm from tho 
defect its(‘lf, and becomes the more piquant from its quaintness ami 
individuality of character. 

This is well undei'stovxl in the other fine arts, AVe cherish old pic- 
tures, old sculpture, <,>1(1 buildings. AVc re-publish with all manner 
of annotations and eulugia tho songs of our old poets. We cover 
our tables witfx old bronzes, and now ones which are copies of tho 
old, and we are quite right in taking precautions that no beautiful 
relic of former times shall be lost. Now, if it be true of music, as 
it uiupicstiouably is, lluit we have an immense store orfin(^ tilings 
possessing every kind of attractiveness, and yet we never use them, 
but keep them packed up iu garrets like musty ^ old clothes, then It 
must be confessed we are as unreasonable as a man witli a cellar of 
claret wlio drinks nothing but small beer. The Turk quarries Attic 
friezes to build a hoNel, aud for his lime burns a torso of Phidias. 
We seem equally insensible to the attractions of art; carelt*ss 
or forgetful that our shelves are laden with great Harmonic Poems, 
we are fain to tune our scrannel pipes to the wretched strains of 
music-sellers' hacks — like Dervishes howling amid the ruins of 
Athens. 

But it may be (dijecied, and is objected, that music in private socie- 
ty is not intended for the gratification cf connoisseurs, but of the un- 
learned majority, whosi^ taste leads them to prefer trash to art. 
Now, even supposing this ^not very complimentary) suggestion to 
be covre(^t in fact, still the inference does not follow that an unin- 
formed standard of taste should of course be adopted. It is tlic 
business of artists as of writers (tlnuigh unfortunately it is not 
idwajs so understood) to lead and not to follow the public fancy. 
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How can the world be expectetl to improve itself witliout^instriiction, 
or to admire what it never has the o^iportiinity of hearing ? At least 
Jet it not be assumed without fairly trying the experiment? tliat the 
tSiMTrjT is^bsolutely •incapable of relishing the works of great mas- 
ters. lie :?iay not comproheAd them -at the fir^t view, a che/^ 
tVmuvre seldoin is appreciable without study and familiarity. Decks 
repetita placehit. .liut wo maintain that it is a cruel libel on 
the tStatrtir to charge him with not liking the light, \vluio we 
are industriously keeping him in the dark. lie likes nothing* 
but trash, forsooth, because lie welcomes the last new polka and 
ballad : what wonder ? lie can only com])are them with «)thGr polkas 
and ballads which h^ i§ tired of. lie prefers tho trash of this season 
to the trash of last season, and who has a right to find fault with him ? 
Surely ho may bo allowed to like liis thin potations fresh, without 
incurring the odium of preferring ginger-beer to ChStean Margaux. 

And that the charge is false, in fact, may be gathered from this, that 
the favorite songs of every country in Europe, w hich have survived 
the names of tlieir autlioi'S, and seem to have grown up like wild 
flowers, the characteristic prodiujt of tjie soil, are without exception of 
liigh musical excellence. No nation lias greater reason to recognise tho 
truth of this assertion tljyalf our own, wfiicli cai> boast a collection of 
anonymous melodies of unsurpassed beauty and spirit, coloured by 
the peculiar temperaments the several races that inhabit the British 
islands. From the sheltios and cabins and cottages of our liard- 
liarideif peasants, issue native wood-notes wild tliat shame tho 
emasculate trivialities of the drawing-room, and have power to cliarni 
the most refined and highly educated musician. The loftiest masters 
iktiic science have disdained to set tliese simple gems amidst 
their own gorgeous jewellery. The most brilliant artists liave deliglited 
to lavish all their resources c)f pure tone, finished articulation, and 
passionate ex|ycssion on these homely airs whichl^olace the shepherd 
on the moor, and the .^3aman on the forecastle. Mendelssohn, tho 
very impersonation of modern science and elaborate gracefulness, 
could not listen without tears to the diildreu in St. Piiul’s chanting 
tho Athanasian creed, a melody of scmio seven notes — one of the old 
church tunes, imagined no one knows when or by wliom, but certainly 
in the “ pre-scientific” age, — plain, grave and strong, as beseems tho 
voice of a great multitude, — which h;is lasted for centuries, and will, 
wo hope and predict, outlast tho sentimental psalm-tunes wliich 
disgrace (or used to disgrace) most of the Parish churches of our 
generation. , 

In fact, of one thing we are quite assured — ^lliat good music is really 
the most popular. Fasliionable songs, like fashionable bonnets, go 
out of fiishion as fast as they come in, aii<l arc looked upon as vulgar 
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a few months after tlie season tn which they were “ the rage/* Tlio 
best music never goes out of ^u|luon, but holds its ground after all the 
ephemera} trash is torgotten, which for a brief time tickled the public 
ear, and divided the popular favor. It never *s, and never can be 
vulgar ; the inorf it is kno\in,. the itMfre it is admired ; it^'epetition is 
never wearisome. A remarkable illustration of this truth is supplied by 
the history of Handers Oratorio, the ^ Messiah.” Ever since tlie day 
when Its sublime choruses awoke new emotions in the fine gentlemen 
and fine ladies of George the Second’s Court,, and com pel led that frivo- 
lous company of loungers to rise from their seats in involuntary hom- 
age, this great work has been repeated in every Englisli city belbre 
audiences of all ranks — of all degrees of refin‘eii»3nt — with ever now 
and increasing effect. Tlie great development of musical taste and 
knowledge which has recently taken place among our countrymen, 
furnishes audiences of weavers and buttou-inakers who are versed iu 
the mystical inspirations of Ueetlioven, and the learned harmonies of 
Spohr. At Manchester and Birmingham thousands of artisans 
meet to perform or liear the colossal works of Mendelssohn, but the 
popularity of the Messiah lias suffered no decline. Its performance 
always gathers the largest crowd cf listeners. Its familiar strains 
are found full as afii^cting Knd iinpressi^e^is of yore, and the tran- 
quil words of comfort (in themselves a poem) with which it opens 
its high argument, still have power to fiush and soothe a ^nultitude 
of rough and restless men.* , 

JMeanwhile, where are the works of the fashionable oj)era-wr iters, 
who in llandel’s life-time disputed his pre-eminence, and who .even 
from time to time secured a majority of suffrages from the polite 
world in their favor ? Their very names are^io longer known. jA 
Pope wrote, apropos of the rival opera-managers of his day : — 

“ Strange tliut sucti difference should be, 

Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledec.’* ,, 

All the world knows that Tweedledum’^ was George Frederick 
Handel, “ the hundred-hanejed,” who will live as long as Pope's 
verses, both in them and independent of them; but how many 
readers know the original of TweedleJee” ? So, if enduring fame 
be the true test of poptilarity, and in matters of taste there is no 
other, we say without hesitation, that the best music is the most 

* We quote, l\*oni the “ Evening MaiV* o[ August 27th, the report of this year’s 
Musical Festival at Hereford : — 

“ There was au immeuso attAidance this day at the Cathedral. No wonder ; 
the oratorio was The Messiah^ and the attraction of this imperishable work is*to(i 
solid, lasting, and uuiverssfi to be endaiYei^d by any adver.se plienoinena what- 
ever. Wheue^er The Meesvth is given in a Cathedral (and uo festival can take 
place without it) the sacred Gclifice is sure to be crowded by an attentive ussoinbly, 
who come to be awed by the subliinity of the choruses, SlkT 
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popular, aiul that if, on occasion, there soeius adlfleiencc between 
tlie connoisseur and the public, it is |»nly a temporary disagreement, 
which will certainly bo reconciled sooner or later. And* therefore 
wo encou 4 ;^ge the amateur boldly to disregard tiic call for “ the 
latest noveki is” — we have plenty of o})portunities of^hearing them — 
and employ his talents in executing pieces which will charm ivhai-^ 
ever they are produced. Every day increases the numbers of ihosQ 
who will appreciate his resolution. Music is now recognised as an 
essential branch of education, and is making immense progress in 
England. We have alhided to the great liarmonic gatherings of 
artisans in our nianufi|Riiring towns, and to the corresponding ad- 
vance in musical knowledge and taste, which lias taken place in 
those districts. A similar, if not equal improvement, is sensibly 
affecting other classes of society, and we may soon hope that thero 
will exist among us that general cultivation of the most popular of the 
arts, which Germany has hitherto claimed as the exclusive property 
of her population. 

When f(»reiguers sneer, as iliey love to do, at tlie English, as na- 
turally incapable of ajipreciatiug fine jnusic, tbey overlook tlie won- 
derful improvement that is now taking place in the public taste, and 
are charging tliis generation with the barbarism of the last. No 
doubt our amateur music in jirivate society is still, as^vo have seen, 
deplorably bad in cpiality and stinted in (piantity. Our so-called “po- 
pular” music is more trite and frivolous than of Franco or Italy, with- 
out the animation of the one or the vocal expressiveness (>f the other. 
But, so to speak, these arc anaclirunisms, they are the vapours that 
liido the risen sun, and jirolong tho appearance of a night that is 
pflfet. We may acknowledgo cheerfully how well tho aristocracy 
preserved the tradition of refinement, while the body of the nation 
wah sunk in vulgar insensibility ; !)ut we need their patronage no 
longer. The ^xistiy Philliarmonic Society, the exclusive “ Ancient 
Concerts,” arc no longer nxMpiired to cherish the love of classical mu- 
sic, the people have taken to patronisiijg the great masters, and have 
learned to appreciate and reverence their handiwork. It is tlio 
people that will liave nothing to do with “ popular” music, and tho 
factory that teaches taste to tlie drawing-room. 

The charge therefore of musical insensibility brought against the 
English is utterly without foundation. In fact, there js no country 
in Europe where so much of the highest kind of music is performed 
to immense audiences as in England. ^London does not yield to 
Dresden in this respect, and not in London only, bu^ in every great 
city there is a constant series of performances, supported chiefly by 
the middle and lower classes, such as twenty years since could not 
be commanded by aristocratic taste and refincincnt in the Metropo- 
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lis. Music now is the property of the million, as it onglit to be, and 
is loved and understood by Irumble and hard-working men and 
women, who, but for their newly-acquired taste, would have had no 
better pleasures than those afforded by the p«blic-house, and the 
“ penny gaff/* estimating the effeft produced by indiufSiial energy 
on events, we must always speak with great caution. The occasion 
pro(kua83 the man and the man improves the occasion, but we may 
mention three names as justly prominent in the history of our 
national progress during tlie last fifteen years. Mr. Novello the 
music publisher, Monsieur Jiillien of world-^e reputation, and Mr. 
John Hullah. The first of these gcntlefflro has put it into the 
power of a mechanic to purchase a library of Cfassical music for a 
few shillings. 11 is enterprise and liberality no doubt have met with 
the pecuniary success they deserve, but no less credit is due to him 
for disseminating the means of refined recreation among those my- 
riads of purchasers that are required in order to give him a profit on 
his undertaking. His beautiful editions of the Oratorios of Handel 
and Mendelssohn, of tho Masses of Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, 
are to be found in tlie hands of peasants and artisans, whose hardly- 
earned savings otherwise would have been squandered in senseless 
dissipation, but, by the afd of his wise and kindly enterprise, may 
now bo commuted for ample stores of^a literature at once elevated 
and enduring — an inexhaustible source of the purest grirtification- 

Nor should the claims of the brave Monsieur Jullicn be forgotten^ 
whose dandjylsiii and vivacity, while they at once made him the idi)l 
of the multitude, have somewhat obscured his genuine pretensions as 
a public instructor. The critics have been slow to believe that this 
eccentric little gentleman, with his oddities and chap-trap artifices, w#3 
at heart a thorough lover of the noble§t class of music, but he has 
amply vindicated his artistic reputation. When ho commenced those 
famous concerts wifti which his name is connected,, he was >vell 
aware that the London public could only' digest the very lightest 
food. He accordingly devotee^ his programmes to dance music of tlie 
most ear-catching description, enlivened by the most piquant instru- 
mental contrivances, and varied by iiotliing more solid than an oper- 
atic selection designed to display tho powers rf favorite soloists on 
tho violin, the oboe, or tho cornet-il-piston, or a dashing overture 
by Auber or Rossini. It was admitted that he liad brought his 
enormous orcfiestra into the finest state of discipline, but the dilet- 
tanti sneered at the frivolous stuff on which ho wasted so much exe- 
cutive skill. Jullien knew his business better than tlie di- 
lettanti. 

Like a good fisherman he gave his prey time to pouch. As 
soon as he felt that he had mastered the public ear, he introduced 
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by tlegrees into Lis performances a })roportit>n of liigli-»?lass music, 
aiul the motley crowd, gathered for a 5 // of entertain- 
ment, found themselves listening fol- the first liine to the enulitu 
works of the great^erman composers. “ luist’’ young men pro- 
nounced great Masters “,Slow,” Ipit tlic majority \Ncrc first 
puzzled, then impressed, and finally became entliusiakic. After 
all, there were beiiuties in these profound poems that could clianu 
the uninitiated. They were not “ harsh and crabbed, as ifelHbols 
suppose, but musical as is Apollo’s lyre.” Tills was a great dis- 
covery. The sagacious conductor supplied the classics with increas- 
ing liberality, and, to the astonishment of the critics, with increas- 
ing success. Of lata he has even dared to ilevote certain of 
his evening performances exclusively to the com])ositions of some 
great master, such as Mendelssohn and Jlecthovcn. Tho result lias 
more than justified his audacity. On these occasions the vast area 
ofDrury-laue Theatre is so crowded with entiuisiastic multltiulcs, 
that it is hardly possible to find standing room. M. Jullien thus 
has conclusively shown that the natives ol‘ JCnglaiul are naturally as 
capable as Germans of appreciating the \ery loftiest creations of 
musical genius, and that education wjts alone iV(|iiirG(.l to devolopcthe 
fhculty. .And therefore, to give a practical turn to the di.s<ius.sion, 
we venture to invite our musical readers iu this couulry to shake off 
the awe >vith whicli iguoraflce luus surrounded the* groat classical 
composers, and follow in the track of the movciucnit which has 
ennobled and ‘‘ intellectuuliscd” tho taste of our countrymen in • 
I’higland. ^ 

It remains to take some notice of the achievements of John Iful- 
Jah, who has done so much to provide customers for Xovello, and 
audiences for Jullien* and to produce amateur vocalists capable f)f un- 
ravelling the most intricate harmonies .and expressing the most elabo- 
rate choral effects. This accompIi.shed gcntlc^iian (‘ommenced liis 
series of classes some fifteen years ago, at a period when vocal music 
was A^ery little understood as a 'lucajis of amusement, and the old 
English choral compositions were alftiost forgotten, except in tljo 
purlieus of Cathedral towns.# He set himself to revive for the 
benefit of all classes a species of performance wliicli had once been 
universal in England. In the 16th century a skill in music was a 
part of the education of all persons of condition, and was posscsscil 
by many among the humbler ranks of society. Giustiniani, tlio 
Venetian Ambassador, speaks of Henry the Eighth’s groat taste 
and knowledge of the art, which are indeed demonstrated by a quaint 
anthem still sung in our Cathedrals, tlnS conijibsition of tliTit 
Sovereign, and remarkable for its solid liarmony aiul just expression, 
Qneeif Elizabeth’s musical attaiiimcnts are well known to have been 
VOL. II. — NO. 11. 
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coiisi(lera])]t*, notwithstaiiding* peevish Doctor Bulls rebuke to 
Her Majesty on her tclliug ^iiu that he played out of tune on 
tliG virgiiKils — “Your Highness’ ears are out of tune/’ In fact 
every well-educated person prided himself o*i this accomplish- 
ment. “ The favourite vocal music of that day n^ifsisted of 
tlie madrigals Oi tho great Italian and English masters — those 
won dorfii l works of art whicli, like the productions of ancient 
Grecnaj^r sculpture, have baffled all attempts at imitation — yet every 
lady or gentleman was expected to take a part in those pn>found and 
comjdicatcd harmonics ; and at a social meeting, to decline doing so 
on the score of inability, was regarded as a proof of nuloncss and 
low breeding.” 

Thomas Morley, Queen Elrzabetli’s organist, and author of some of 
tho most interesting madrigals of liis time, inculcates the necessity 
for learning music by a story which reminds us of the incident which 
shamed ScflDVola into malvhig liimself a groat lawyer. It is Philo- 
mathes wlio gives an account to Polymalhcs of the hanker at 
Master Sopliobiilus’s : — 

“ Supper being ended, and musiejve bookes (according to the custome) being 
brought to the table, tlie' inistresse of the house presented me with a pait, 
earnestly requesting me to sing ;i but when, after many excuses, i pioiested 
unfainedly that I could hot, everio one began to wonder" V(?a, some wbispoied 
to others demanding how I was brought uji ; so tlnit, upon shame of mine 
ignorance, I goe now to seek out mine old frieml Master (inorimuS to nuiKe 
myself his sclioller.” n 

Shakspeatj. constantly alludes to part singing in his jdays, and 
in a manner that shows how widely it was practised. One example, 
but a pregnant one, shall suffice. The clown in “ Winter’s Talc” 
preparing for the village fcovst, says, that he hasr*‘four and twenty 
nosegays for the shearers ; three man, sonijram all and very good 
ones; but they are most of them means (tenors) and basses; but 
one Puritan among TSiein, and lie sings psalms to hornpipes.” I’lio 
sheep-sliearcrs of Queen J^Jlizabeth’s time ina} read a lesson to tlie 
gentlemen of (iueen Victor ia’S| 

In Yorkshire and Lancashire traces of the ancient cultivation of 
music have never been obliterated, bfit in the rest of England these 
traditions were completely lost. In the middle of tlie last century, 
a period rivalling the days of Charles the Second in profligacy, Lord 
Chesterfield, who of course expressed the fashionable feeling of Jiis 
time, advised bis son to cscliew the practice of music as uiibccoining 
“ a gentleman.” It is tnioHhat this feeling has long passed away, 
sojne of our mq^t accoqiplished amateurs of both sexes being fouifLl 
in the highest circles of society. Life still there never has been the 
general enjoyment or practice of the art tliat there was in “ tlie 
Madrigalian age.” From a social amusciuent music became ih© 
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accomplishment of a few. Solo songs succocdod to pj^'*t-^inging, 
ambitious roulades to rich harinoi|y ; and brilliancy of execution 
came to be valued more tlian scientific knowledge. *Mr. John 
llullahjias howewn* laboured with great success to restore tlie 
wholesome ^and more sociable tJlistes of ofir ancestors. 

We borrow from a paper in “ Household Words” the following 
particulars of Mr. Ilullah’s career. After an investig^^tyMi of 
various methods of musical tuition adopted on the continent, lio 
selected for ))rerorence tlie system of Wilhelm, which had been fur-^ 
merly sanctioned by the. French Govermaont, and he obtained the 
ineans of introducing j^t into Fngland by being aj)pointcd to instruct 
tjt vocal music the pupils of the training school at Battersea, then 
'ccently <»|)eiHxl under the direction of the National Society*. In 
February 1840 be gave his first lesson to a class of about 20 boys, • 
and from this small beginning sprang the great movement which 
<jiee‘tlily extended over tlie kingdom. The success of these lessons liav- 
ing attracted the attention of tlie Committee of the Privy Council, three 
elassi's wore opened undev their sanction in lOxcter Ifalt (or school- 
masters or teachers in elemontuVy sdiools, and a fourth for female 
t^'achors. In 1841 tliesc oleiuentary ejasses were thrown open to 
th() public with great success. The lii’st greift (‘horal meeting of 
Mr. llnliairs classes was IniJd in April 1842. AUmt 1,500 pev- 
.sons sang, of’ whom the majority were adults, who, a year before, liad 
i|)osses.se(l no knowledge of music. During the year following, 8C1^ 
persons Joined the elementary classc.s, ami 1,405 becimie members 
of tlu^ Upper Schools, instituted for the advanced pupils as a means 
ol' kwping up their knowledge of choral music. 

or these t'pper 8i*hooIs, Mr. llullah says:— 

“ 'f lu'V consist of* pci’.s(nis of both sexes of nearly all ages anil nearly all 
r:nil.s ; lor J tliink it would be ditliciill to name a class or calling of wbich 
tiny do not igclude some ropresentative. We bav? clergymen, lawyers, 
dooi us, tra<U’sinen, clrrK's^ incebanios, soldiers, and of course many scliool- 
uiasiers and school mistresses. The large ninriber of females, besides distin- 
guisliiog us broadly from those musical sneifties called Social Harmonists and 
(ilurions Apollos and the like— relics of an age when men were not always fit 
company for women — besides producing tliat courteous and scrupulous ton® 
wbich female influence must produce wherever it lias fair play, removes tb® 
only objection which can reasonably be made to this kind of social recreation, 
that it curries individuals away from their homes, and breaks up family circles ; 
for our meetings include many a family ciicle entire— husbiinds and wives, 
brothers and sisters, parents and children ; and thc.so in many instances taught 
by each other.” * 

1847, the first stone was laid by* Lord C;irli.sIo of Si:. 
Martin’s iliill, wliich was designed to accommodate the enor- 
mous classes of choral singers that assembled for M\\ Ifiillah's 
instruction, and the funds for which purpose were entirely 




fiiniislicil hy the frienJs and pupils of the popular teacher. In 
King’s College, London, and Si. Marh’s College, Chelsea, his system 
vras early introduced by himself. In the Battersea College, the 
Westminster Training Institution, and tlie Whitelan^^ Normal 
Seliool for young women, *An<l numberless other estabH^ments in 
and near I.oiulon, large classes are taught on his method, and more 
or lessjimder his personal supervision, Ilis extraordinary energy, 
moreover, enabled him to establish classes at Yorh, Durham, Exeter, 
Oxford, and other provincial towns, and some of his most remarkable 
triumphs have been gained in the maniiructuring districts among 
the class of artisans. ^ 

We remember heaving him graphically desertoo the first singing 
lessons given by him to a class of North country operatives. Tliey 
were gathered in htiiidrcds — rough, unshaven, fustian-iacketed 
fellows, half curious, half jeering, unruly, restless, speaking a strange 
dialect — and when at his bidding the crowd gave tongue, in an 
effort to produce a musical tone, it was like the bellowing of a herd 
of bulls, he said. Hopeless as it seemed, he persevered in his 
enterprise, and behold, before# six mouths were past and gone, tliis 
unpromising class was become orderly, vocal, harmonious, by 
Apollo ! ** a singing of anthems,” and madrigals, and cunning 
solfeggi. fi c 

It was Arion among tlie dolphins, Orpheus taming tlfc brutes, 
Amphion building Thebes by the magic of his lyre — a marvellous ami 
heroic work. . If John ITulIah ha<l lived in Ikeotia three thousand 
years ago, ho would have had temples erected in his honor, hi.s 
praises would exist in the choruses of Soplioclcs and the odes of 
Pindar, little bevs would be whipped even to tlns*day for not knowing 
his biography, and fragments of marble,' reposing in our imiseums, 
would present the Hero in his apotheosi.s — sublime, spurning t1ic 
clouds, waving his I)aton, and twanging his tuning fork. We have 
not the me«ms of offering honors of this dfiscription, but we may 
acknowledge with gratitude tlvit he has been the means of civilising 
millions of our fellow-subjects, that he has shown liow the poore.st 
may reconcile pleasure and thrif’t, cheerfulness and virtue, and 
(whicli is more to our present purpose) that he dias indicated to all 
classes the fact, that amateurs have it in their power by a little 
study and anEg\i\nity to command music of higli character and groat 
attractiveness, whicli, it used to be thought, could only be provided 
by Professors. It is in thi^ last point of view that we take leave to 
call the attentiun of our musical readers to tlie success of Mr. Ilftl- 


lah*s classes. 


Instrumental music requires a great deal of training in the 
performer — more than most persons care to spend on a mere accom- 
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plislimont — and unless it is really good, is anytliing but pleasing. 
Instruments moreover cost a gre|t deal of money, are always 
wanting' rej^^nrs, and getting out of tune. Tlio voice* is an instru- 
ment rA-idy made,« which is never out of order, docs not require 
tuning, ahvet has great advantages in poitft of portability. It is also 
the most perfect and beautiful of all known contrivances for the 
production of sweet sounds, to say nothing of its power jj^f linking 
its mehxlios to immortal verse, anil thus speaking to the intellect a^ 
well as the ear. Moreover, every one can join in vocal musics* 
Certainly not every amateur lias sufficient skill to sing a solo 
in such a manner a^s to satisfy a critical audience. Few have the 
natural qiialilicatioits of a tine vt/icc and dramatic feeling; and still 
fewer the requisite training which ensures vocal flexibility, combined 
with that pure impressive articulation without which singing dege-* 
noratos into an unmeaning succession of sounds. And even among 
accomplished performers Itis n«>t cvi'iy one can shake off a nervous feel- 
ing of sliyncss at Standing up alone to amuse a company. Tims many 
ainatenrs are deterred from emph»yiiig their skill, such as it is, for the 
entertainment of their friends: They shrink from criticism ami 
from what appears like a display of their talents. So, without wishing 
to silence* tin? brilliant |K?rsonages wlio are confpcious of their powers 
to plea.’iO, and arc amiable, enough to onqdoy thcii^ fi>r our gratiti- 
cation, w'c are anxious to give a tongue to those less accomplislied or 
#mor(3 mud<3.'5t amateurs who enjoy music exceedingly, and tunc then^ 
little pipes in private, but fancy that they have no pretensions — aiho 
aveun — to amu.'sO society. We desire to utilise this humble 

talent. 

Kvery person that has a correct “ car'* for sounds can join 
\\ith elfect in coiiccTled innsit'. A fine voice is by no means requi- 
site, nor is brilliancy or refinement ot execution. Mere corrextness 
of time and Vine is suflicient to please. There'^is an unlimited stock 
of music of gciuiiine English growth, written in three and four parts, 
of all grades of difficulty and complcjyty, but tlio simplest of wdiicli 
has charms for a cultivated audience. A very little study enables an 
amateur to read most of those compositions at sight, and the power 
mice acquired affords an endless atnuseinent, available under almost 
all conditions of social meeting. J^et the experiment be only made 
here, as it has been everywhere at home, and wc venture to promise 
tliat it will be successful. 

We will conclude our observations, wlflch have extended to a greater 
Icjiigth than wo anticipated, or the subject pevbaps^in tbc reader’s 
estimation deserves, by the testinft)ny ol’ Sydney Smith to the value of 
the pui^siMt which we have been ailvocating. Ft is extracted from the 
Memoir lately published of that most sousible and witty person % 
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“ On returning to the drawing room, he (Mr. Smith) usually asked for a 
little music. ‘ If I were to begin life again, I would devote much lime to 
music. AU musical people seem h me happy ; it is the most engrossing 
pursuit ; almost the only innocent and unpunished passion. ' ” ^ 

Sydney Sniitli was so pej*feci]y a lyaii of the world, anc^af sucli, so 
sensitive to ridicvle, that we can only attribute the strength of his 
enthusiasm to his personal observation of the good effects that have 
sprung fern the revival of social music in England, which we have 
atteinpteil partially to des<^ribc in a former part of this paper. 


Art. VII.—SrND. 

1 . ProemliiKjfi of a ^TeduKj held cU Kurnicheey on Tnmlay the 

Aih of Seplemher' \ to take info cons idem I ion the snhjecl of 
direct Steam Gomninnla diou between that Port and Suez, 
plilct, printed at tlic Sindian Press, Kiirracliee. 

2. Pdnrn^ Sinf ordered by the House of Commons to be*" 2>y!nfedy 

1 Ith August 1854. • , 

3. General Sir Charles Napier s Admiimlratlon of Sind, rfr. <Je. 

iW 8111 WlLliCAM Naplkr, Lieut.-General. Londoii : 'Chap- 
man vSt Hall, Piccadilly, 1851. 

* 

AVk hall witli fe(Tn)gs of unalioyecl jileasiirc the annomiconicnt 
winch forms the title of the first pamphlet in the ahove list. We 
pause thoiightfully jft.d with a rational delight over ihgt. simple fact 
that it was printed at the Sindian I’ress.< More welcome to us 
is this unpretending document printed in English within sight of the 
Mekraii mountains, than couhf be the most beautiful langnago, in 
the cliastost type, forwarded to us fiom Edinburgh or Jiondon ; for 
both the pami>hlot and the Press are direct y /ools that the 
greatest among the temporal benefits of civilization have reached the 
territorial limits of our power. Tliey are signs that, despite tlic 
elaborate jokes of our most responsible public servants, and the 
wholesale butcheries of our gentlest” heroes, the spirit of useful 
labor is not yet extinguished in the English people. At all times 
would these indications of progrcfs be cheerful tiding.s to us, but 
csyiecially cheering arc tliey when the be&t intelligence from |)oIite 
Juiropo announces but the slaughter of the enemy, ami the worst, our 
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own disaster or disgrace. While we hear witli emotions not wholly 
iree from liorror, the roar of battle ^orne fortnightly to these coiists, 
we listen eagerly for the unobtriiding murmur which at^uncertain 
in terval^ reaches ouuears from our Indian provinces, and assures us 
that the tide of civilization is still flowing[)Gacefullyyound the margin 
of the immense ocean of our Indian empire. 

And yet how slowly docs it flow ! One would have anticipated 
that it re(|iiired but a glance of any person, possessing common sense, 
at the geographical configuration of Asia, to assure him at once and for- 
ever that to an lOuropoan power holding sway from tlio Indus to 
the Ganges, Nature h^d herself indicated the Key of this vast depen- 
dency to be some seX-pori on its western shore. Or il', by reason of 
the line of communication being by sea round the continent of a\fri- 
ca, the advantages of this point could be overbalanced by circum- 
stances operating in favor of the eastern coast, one would nevertheless 
liave remained certain that no sooner should this line of communi- 
cation be supersodcil by another leading direct from Europe to the 
west coast, tliaii the claims ofihis latter wotdd become so obvious and 
paramount as to demand and obtawi an immediate and permanent 
])refcrence. Experience has, however, tauglifc us that those in tlic 
highest places think otlierwiso ; and that, howevtir ready they may bo 
to accept, ill theory, tlio a\i(JH^ laid d»)\vu by Euclid im^iy years ago— 
that the ftearest road between two points is a straight line — they will 
])y no means allow their admission to be hastily tested by practic(j^ 

Nor let us be unjust. There is after all a wide dillcrence be- 
tween theory and practice. The former is simple and ready made ; 
the latter complicated and necessarily of gradual develojmiout. An 
improvement may Ivo obvious and admitted, and yet the means not 
be available to carry it out. When a (io\ eminent with all its 
expensive and cumbrous machinery and appurtenances has fixed 
itself at Calcutta, so that trade takes root along the banks of tho 
(jranges,anil events liapjitn which resultin the annexation of the Indus, 
the debouchment of this latter river imjjr beincontrovertibly shown to 
be the key and common centre, so far as England is concevnctl, of our 
Indian Empire — ami yet many years may roll by ere Kurrachec shall 
become the chief emporium of commerce, or a Governor General 
find his country palace upon the promontory of Monze. 

Nevertheless, in the long run, goveruuients arc oco/^sionally, and 
merchants are Invariably true to their own interests. If both be 
slow to forsake their old haunts, trade, at Teast, increawses and requires 
iH(Tre*room. It was thus that the nierchantstof Siiu^and the North 
West found that if KuriMchce arthe mouth of the Indus b# not the 
key of Ii?dia, it is, at all events, the nearest and common centre of a 
series of arcs dotted throughout with rising towns, extending from 



Afghanistan* at their western extremities to the North West Pro«^ 
vinces on their eastern ; alid each and all five times intersected by 
radii wliich, concentrating towards the common centre, form, them- 
selves, improvable media of the cheapest description of coimminica- 
tion. And that being so, Kurracdiee^is the natural port fm-all goods 
and passengers passing to and from those towns and that common 
centre. And it is tlius that those same merchants have now publicly 
asserted tTiat Kiirrachee is not only a common, centre for the steam 
«?avigation of the Indus and its tribiitaries, but, moreover — and 
what is of equal, or even greater importance,. — is the nearest ])ort by 
205 miles in the monsoon, and 745 in tlie fair season, for all ships 
departing from India for Egypt, or in other wdrtfc for Europe. 

SloNv discovery of an inestimable favor of nature ! or rather, not 
slow discovery, for it was from the beginning evident upon the lace of 
every map.. Rather write, slow availment of Nature's bounty ! 
And yet not criminally slow, but retarded by paucity of moans, and 
the accidental difficulties by which the favor was supposed to-bo in part, 
if not wholly annulled. We have indeed but to peruse the proceed- 
ings of the meeting held on the, 4th September to learn what were 
considered as being among the more proximate, or irremovable obsta- 
cles of the sea porUon of 'the scheme: 1st, Ihere was the utter 
want of charts^ of the coast lying between Sind and Aden ; 2n(l, 
There existed a supposition that the voyage along this (K)ast was 
impracticable during the South West Monsoon ; 3rd, It was assuni-^ 
fed — for nobody during the earlier years of our occaj)ation of the 
province appears to have given himself the trouble of testing tlie 
assertion by experiment — tliat the bar at the entrance of the Kurraclieo 
liarbour was composed of stone ; 4th, The dj^tauce of the port 
from the nearest available point on .the Indus was considerable, 
while the construction of a canal or railway was supposed to be 
neither practicable rfin* justifiable. But these aifd maiiy other sup- 
posed impediments have disappeared before the touch of experi- 
ment and research. Accurate cliarts of the coast arc completed. 
It has been proved by trial that throughout the year ships can make 
a smooth passage from Kurrachec to Suez. The first engineer who 
proved the bar found it to consist of sand, witl out one particle cf 
stone. Mr. Hardy Wells, whose speech at the meeting expounds in 
a very clear and convincing manner the advantages of the Indus 
line of rail, published some little lime ago, wc believe, a small 
pamphlet, exhibiting the pet feet feasibility of rendering the harbour 
ample for all slipping, and clear of obstruction. The ready respo»se 
witli which the call for capital to>vards the construction of the Sind 
Railway was met, is illustrative of the very favorable views enter- 
tained by the monied classes of the scheme. Nor is it, in truth, ex- 
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traordinary when men of ,a practical turn of mlml agree, that 
where there is hut one port tor population of soine^ twelve or 
thirteen millions of souls residing upon the banks .of a series 
of AvatQj: communiiKitions, all concentrating at that port, any 
scheme adapted to facilitate and cheapen *1110 transuort of goods and 
passengers to and from that port, in whatsoever direction, must 
pay. It will, we are confident, hereafter seem incredibjp to any 
reasonable and moderately informed man, that, in the year 1855, a 
meeting assembled for the first time to record, and submit 
resolution, that steamers should be established l)et\vccn England 
and her nearest port^and largest river in India, an<l that at tliat 
meeting one speako? was looked upon as too speculative, because 
he cast a forward glance upon the Persian Gtilf as being a 
homeward route, and presumed to expect a tclcgTaphic couimunica- -• 
tion between England and her Indian Empire. 

Before leaving this portion of our subject, and proceeding to 
summarize the reports noted at the head of this article, we desiro 
to record our solemn conviction of the immense importance of tlio 
development by all and every ineans, of that wliicli is commonly 
known as the Indus Route. It is this coTwictiou alone th^-t has 
induce<l us to forego reviewing works of solid aifd lasting pretensions 
in favour of tliis small j)am» 4 hlet. We consider ourselves fortunate 
in being* Che first periodical to avssert the importance of the meeting 
lo wliich that brochure refers, and to express our belief that i t is 
the small beginning of a vast and incalculably beneficial enterprise. 

Nor is this project calculated to interfere with the interests of 
other persons or places.^ On the contrary, we fully agree witli the 

By way of sliowinj/tliat the growth of Kiirrachrc as aii emporium of tratie 
does not injure tlie morcantile Interest of Bombay, we may append the following 
J^tatements of Exports ami Imports from the years 1 1147-1 B : — 

Sfafeme^i/ of the value of the Trade between Kurrafitee and Bomhaij. 


Year. | 

• 

Exports of Kurrai'bco to JloinVay. 

1 #. 

Imports of Kunaclico from Bombay- 

UU7-4B 

Rs. 22,98,000 

Rs. 3,44,000 

ld4B-49 

27,74,000 

5,10,000 

. 1849-:jU 

35,87,000 

8,07,000 . 

18.>0 -51 

38,24,000 

14,32,000 

1851-52 

40,i»4,600 

13,00,000 

1852-53 

42,15,000 

2i,3;t,floo 

1853-54 

40,78,000 

23,04,000 

1854-55 

48,19,000 

• 17,59,000 


yUe^vAlue of tlie trade of Bengal for the year IB5B-5^4 was 

Imports ^ li>i Urores of Rupees. 

Exports I a l>iito. 


Total 22 i Crores of Rupees. 

Nobody could define or explaiu au item called R-fmds^ amounting to Rs. 1,45,43«. 
von. ir.— NO. n. 
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opinion of Mr. Frere, who, as cliainiianwof tlic meeting, liaving laid 
out fully and with perfect clearness and fairness the &tate of the 
question ,\oncluded by disclaiming for the project all idea of rivalry, 
and by predicting that for every vessel thjrt should J?oat in 
the harbour of Kurrachee fliere would be found an extra vessel in 
the harbours or* Bombay and Calcutta. Happily indeed is it 
ordainecj^ for all mankind that the veal interests of one are the 
real interests of all. The rise of the western world did not 
'imply the fall of the old world ; neither does the development of 
the Indus route involve the desertion of the Ganges or the decay of 
Bombay. Ijondon is not less since Idvcrpool commenced to 
increase ; while the maintenance of the titter place in her 
present condition of wealth is dependent upon tlu' prosperity of her 
rival — or, more correctly writing, corresj>onding and correlative — 
cities in the United States. Our own harbour of Bombay is itself 
a proof of our position, that in trade, as in other matters, the 
of one is the good of all. There are among us many who can 
recollect when few and widely-scattered masts rose from tliis bay, 
and now we are so crowded that there is scarce room for anchorage. 
But hfxs Calcutta in tlie mean time fallen off ? By no means. On 
the contrary, her tivule-rcturns show her to liave increased ; and 
doubtless, a p^v't of this increase is att^ibutalile to that of Bumbiiy, 
What, then, in our own case has proved so benelicial 'to us as 
recipients, without injuring our elders, let us, if not from genorouf 
'motives, at least from an enlightened sense of self-interest, freely 
accord to our juniors in commerce. Let us hold out substantial 
encouragement and support to our subordinate port, assured that if 
we should even have more than three sea-pofts, the 120 millions 
of human beings included in this our Indian Empire will had business 
for them all ; assurcil, moreover, that good-will in public, like 
charity in social lifdi is twice blessed, fur it bicsseth him that gives 
and liiin that takes. « 

AV"e now propose to sketch, in outline the Province of Sind, and 
to show how the steam-movement may improve its ])rospects, and 
particularly the prospects of the sea-port which is destined to be a 
terminus of the steam-line. In doing so, ho\\iver, it is not om* 
aim to shew tliat the present condition of the Province justifies 
the anticipations wo have ventured to record as to the magnitiuhj 
wliich the enterprise of the Indus line will assume. We are well 
aware that, under the rulc^of the Talpoors, Sind has suffered during 
sixty years reiterated, almost annual, convulsions ; we know l^jat 
whatever’ merits the Talpoori AuKsers may have had, they were hut 
rude, ignorant, and feudal chieftains, ruling without Iuav, and imposed 
upon by their Hindu officers to an extent as ludicrous in story as 
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it must have been painful in its results to the people. As little is 
it our intention to re-open the questjorv of the coJH|iicst and annexa- 
tion of Sind. Sir Charles Napier may have done a groaf injustice 
or a gwat good. The dominant power may, in tlie^caseof tliis 
country, have acted once niore1;he fable t)f the Wolf and tlie Lamb, 
or it may not have so acted. For us the conquest is, "^politically viewed, 
an accomplished fact, whicli it would be in vain for us tj^ deplore, 
which it is not our own immediate business to adjiiclicato upon, ami 
which, whatever its intrinsic good or evil, lias resulted in substitutir 
a governmenyVameJ upon the priucipies of lOnglish law and civili- 
zation foracliiflnic jinarchy, or ])atcrnal de^^potism of a tribe of 
incapable feudal Ihrons. The conquest may liavo been, and 
doubtless was, an acute disease for tlic State, but severe tliseases, 
although temporarily injurious and most unpleasant, frequently^ 
result in a permanent chanixe and improvement of constitution. 
Few, indeed, are the great political Itlessijigs of maukiiul, that have 
been obtained witliout the intervention of gri(3Vous puhlio calamities 
and individual wrong, h’iscally, we regard the coiKpiest as having 
been, in its j^jiDxi mate consc<|uence, one more .cause of the ilepression 
which the Pi'o\incc evinced during tlie early years of our rule. 

Our intention is to exhibit, as ])vielly*and smTiuctly as we can, it 
sketch of tlie I’rovince, of' 4 mr administration ther^oi’, and of its 
present pVospects. We have been carelul not to name at tlie head 
^)f our article any of the controversial works published immediately^ 
after the annexation of Sind, To liave done so would have boon, at 
once to launch into a sea of doubt, contradi^dion, and recrimination. 
We believ(’ that no annexation to our Indian Eiujiire has occasioned 
M) much ditrercncMi of opinion, angry expression, and erroneous 
statement, as tliat of Siiid, We liad rather, therefore, present ta 
general view of the Province as it appears to us 'alter a careful 
ixmsiiloralioM^oiij its available records, than uplToId any one side or 
argument, or select as guide or opponent, any one book, pamphlet, 
or letter. , 

We found in Sind a valley or plain stretching from the mouths 
of the Indus on the South, along both banks of that river, as far as 
tho confines (d’ the Bhawulpoor leriitory on the North, To tlio 
West nature had, herself; formed an irregular boiimlary along the 
Mekraii and Halla ranges wliich separate the valley of the Indus 
from the wilds of Klielat, «nnd Lus Bejia. And toward the East, the 
great desert, our former frontier, cffectintlly cut Sind off from India. 

•The Province, although extra-tropical, wag found*to be, at certain 
seasons of the year, intensely In^. Upon its sea- face, indeed, tho 
breezes &‘om the Indian Ocean tended lo moderate and equalize the 
rliraato ; but inland, the temperature varied from 120 Farenheit in 
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midsummer, to a few degrees below freezing point during tho 
winter nights. » c * 

Travellers wlio had previously visited ICgypt were struck with the 
reseniblanci^etween tlie valleys of tho Nile andiof the Indu^. They 
quickly adopted the appelltrtion of Jl^gypt* derived from Lord 

Ellenborough’s proclamation of annexation. Tho soil of Sind is a 
rich alluvium overlying sand, and in places overlying rock, chiefly of 
the limestone formation. At intervals this rock crops up above tho 
surface, presenting a bluff on the one side, and sloping gradual- 
ly down to the level of the plain on the other. The fossils found ill 
the Beloochistan Hills were pronounced by Sir RoSem'k Murchison 
to be “ perfectly ideiiticar* with those of tho uppermost beds of the 
chalk in the Pyrenees. 

The waters of the Indus, charged with fertilizing matter, are 
artificially conducted in all directions across tho plain, whoso lower 
lands they annually submerge by direct overflow. Ilain sefloin 
falls ; but, when it does, pours down in torrents. Then tho 
otherwise barren track becomes suddenly green, and every crevi(‘o in 
the western hills becomes- the,, bed of a stream. Tl)gn tlie waste 
lands lying immediately below the hills hecomo thoroughly 
saturated, and yield ^ho noihadic herdsman a sufficient and nearly 
laborless harvest. , 

The indigenous vegetation of Sind is one-third Anfbian and 
Egyptian, and two-thirds Indian. In tlie heat of its summer thq 
"tropical grains and fruits arc cultivated, and during its cold and 
bracing winter, extva-tropical and European grains, pidse, and 
vegetables may be grown with imperceptible deterioration. The 
maiigoe of the Province, although not so excellent 'as that of Bom - 
bay, is better than that of Goa, and capable of improvement witli 
moro careful cultuic. The date ripens to perfection in Sind. 
From the balsam' exude its useful and mediciuali. gums. Tho 
pomegranate grows luxuriantly, bearing a fine and delicious fruit. 
The soil is favorable for the (cultivation of indigo, sugar-cane, flax, 
and rice. In the early spring, unbroken fields of w])eat wave for 
miles in all directions. In the autumn, the jowaree raises its heavy 
head to a height of twelve feet, and changes^' tiki face of the plain. 
The river bank is fringed, at intervals, with forests of . the yellow 
baubul. Tho cypress-like jaon tree lends a gloom to the salt and 
barren road-side. In lier*blackwood, Sind possesses a most useful 
and durable wood, of eafty and moderately rapid growth. The 
foliage of the wopld be remarkable for its beauty in any* p&rt 
of the globe. The baun affords lai^e and valuable timber ; and the 
cyrus, although of poor grain, comes quickly to maturity, and is a 
boon in a country where even the natives require shade. 
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The Beloocli chieftains, wliose nilo in Sind wo overthrew, spnino- 
originally from one common stock. 4 little jt ore than a centurv 
before our conquest, they had left tlieir native hills and taken 
sorvico^as mercenaiy soldiers under the then rulers Sind — the 
sacred tribe of Kuloras. Xhef had subsequently settled as military 
vass^s and zemindars in a village situate near tife ruins of ancient 
ib-ahminahad ; a village, which, nowastlien, boar* the najjie of their 
chieftain Shadcul, and in ^thc immediate vicinity of which was 
fought our last battle with the Ameers. These 'i'td poors had th<M»^ 
revolted, and murdovofl their n.asters, and fmally Inul established 
thcMiiscIvcs as the rulyig dynasty in the latter’s stead. 

The Kaloras wci^ first religious fanatics, and then Zemindars. By 
their pretensions in the former character they imposed upon*, and 
by their stiperior skill in tilling the soil they reasonably sul>dnod|< 
the minds of their loss artful ncighhonrs. Tlu'ir history does not 
come (.iown with any great degree of accuracy. It would iqq)ear, 
however, that they \vere once expelled the l^rovincc, and subse(juent" 
ly, under an able leader, re-entered it by wav of tlie (lagc valley ; 
that they t^n obtained pardon from tlie Uelhi kings, settled as 
Zemindars in Seh\vi.>.t.m, and giadnally increasing their territory, at 
length assumed political power. 11 jo tombs tmd other remains of 
their dyr.asty still lie liu r^nns about tln^ plain, igid evince their 
knowledge and appreciation of architecture. 

* But the Kalovas themselves were but rulers of yesterday. F^mn 
first to last their power did not endure a century. T) cxliTbil. 
them ill this view, it were only necessary to go ba( k to the days of 
Alexander the Great. Fvery schoolhoy is familiar with Piutareh’s 
line portrait of that. hero ; has placed himself in imagination in the 
position of that coiujiieror at the ]Jydaf>pe.s, lias found in himself 
resources 'which would have spared ambition being baffled, and 
turned asidv down tiie Indus to tlio ocean. Every schoolboy 
remembers this story^ and manhood Nvill not add much to its 
interest or its details. On the day^wlien Is'earchus steered west- 
ward along the sea coast, the double night of ages atld ignorance 
closed upon Sind. Neither di<l day dawn again until a fresh 
invasion introduced ant)ther foreigner. It is at once melancholy 
and instructive to reflect that we owe nearly all we possess of Hindu 
history to successive invasions of their country. ^ 

Geographically situate as Sind is^, it was impossible but 
that the proselytizing arms of Islftm should in their east- 
W\ird career either directly or indirectly affe^ct the condition of this 
valley. Accordingly wo learn, l^at about the close of the first cen- 
tury (if tlie Hejira, the Mussulman leader Mahomed Kliasim invaded, 
and after a first unsuccessful attempt l^ibdiird, the Piovincc. At 
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that time Sind was ruled by a Hindu Raja named Raliir, whose 
capital, Arore, stood where ^.hj deserted village of that name is 
still visible on tlie banks of the dry bed of the ancient Pooran. 
Tlie ]>recise political condition of Sind at that poiod, is not, Jp^e be- 
lieve, known. It is probable, howe^er,^that her government was 
an offshoot, or rather tliat her many governments were offslioofs, of 
the old Rj^ipoot feudality. This latter most perfect specimen of a 
feudal system, feeling the pressure of overpopulation, sent out across 
frontier desert feudal colonies which came and settled, first 
along the eastern, and sub&ec|uontly upon the western bank of 
tlic Indus, and it was in all probability tlies(j colonies, with Raja 
Dahir as their chief feudatory, whom Kliasim vJnfjuished. 

Upon this conquest many of the Hindus escaped towards Raj- 
►(.ootana ; others tlien and long afterwards dtuibled back upon (Jutch ; 
many remained and were converted to the Mohammedan faith ; and 
the remnant, Hying to the western lulls, re-appeared after centuries 
as Mussulman hill tribes ; still bearing Rajpoot names, and a 
marked resemblance oi' feature to Hindu races. 

The province tlnis subjugated was entrusted by the a|p({uerors to 
Sindee converts, and from tliat time to this, has reajieoa portion of 
the ills and benciits oi^innamcrable invasions down to those of Nadir 
Shah, Shah Soiya-ool-Moolk, and the E^>gjish. 

If now we bear in mind the three great divisions of pdpulatiou 
jjpsulting from tlie Moliammcdan invasion, namely, the Sindoe turned » 
Mussulman; the Sindee returned as Hindu from tlic place of refuge, 
and in the persons of a business-seeking progeny ; and thirdly, the 
naturalized Syiuh, Afgliatis, Bcloochccs, xVfricans, .\remans, aiul 
Khewajahs ; and if to tliese three ]>rimal ing.»*cdien1s we add a 
proportioind’ Arabian, Persian, Seikh, and lOuropean blood, wo shall 
arrive at a proximate idea of the uuxlern natives of Sind. 

Like all really mongrel races, the Sindee enjoys a geod physical 
frame ; is taller, rob ustor, and better featured than the natives of 
India. He exhibits the careless hilarity of an idle nation blessed 
with a dry clilnate and a blue sky ; having no public and few private 
cares. Never trusted, and never believod, he has long ceased to 
value truth. Yet his falsehoods are not \ittcred from malice pre- 
pense. He is untruthful, simply because it is his nature to be so. 
He is quite unable to understand wdiy he should not inform a weary 
traveller that a required place is not ten miles distant. On the 
contrary, he will declare it t^ be five, ten, or twenty miles distant ; 
will then laugh, And admit lie knows nothing about the matter, 'anU 
cares, if possible, less. • 

The Hindu S'indee wears a beard, and* a high hat. He aiuV his 
Musulmaii countrymen pra^at the same shrine, ainl ofler to the 
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«amo saint umler ililferent names. They have few caste prejiuliccs, 
and those few tlicy readily ibrget. ^ f 

Dr. Trumpp, tlic learned Orientalist recently sent o*iit hy the 
Churck MissionarvulSociely with a view of framing a JSindee Gram- 
mar and Dictionary, iiifjriT^^ ii^ that tlie^iiidoe language is tnigiiial, 
powerful, copious ; and that a scholar, wlio woifld pronounce with 
power its peculiar double consonants, roipiires limgs siniilaj^to those of 
ail asthmatic goat, in ovdi^ to ensure perfect success. Tf by power 
the Doctor mean loud sjicecli, we can con-r)borate his assertion, 

^ve have seldom heard any display of lung music c(jnal to that of 
a welUfed Khiirccf ^cmindar, in gaudy attire, and dazzling hat, 
paddling across coifiitry with arms and feet, upon a lean mare, and 
shouting at a voice’s strctcli (about four miles Kiiglisli) to his neigli- 
boiir farmer. That a language embossed ad UidUun with Arabiiip 
Persian, Sanskrit, and the V(3rnaculars ol India and Afghanistan, 
is copious, we cannot doubt. only wisli it were pronounce- 

able. 

Hut it must not be conjectured from tin? foregoing general out- 
line of the ^indee, that he is one and the same pcrs<m and character 
ihvoughoiit the Province. Far from tliis. Sind is di\ided into 
Lar or I/ower Siml, AVichelo or Middle Sitid, nn<l Siru or Fp- 
per Sind, and these partitcius of territory are Tn»t ^nore commonly 
recogniz'M than arc their respective inhabitants dlslinguishablo as 
w(dl by dialect as by external appearance. In Lower Sind botl^tho 
Mussulman cultivalor and the ilindu trader are paler, and more 
stunted in grow’th, than those wlio dwelliuland. 'Their stomachs pro- 
trude, and their legs fill off; and they present, especially in tho 
s\vamj)y districts olitin* Delta, a halflisli or seal- like appearance. '1 h<5 
natives of Wichelo again, form a medium b(‘t\vei*n those of Lower 
and Upper Sind. But the ]ast-nanii'<l district boTists by far tlm 
iinest spoeiiAcns both of men and women. Mn the country tliey 
are conipavriliv(*ly l]?ish-coin[jIexioned and altogether handsome; 
while in the large towns the IJii^dus are not more remarkable 
fm* their immorality than for their grace and delicacy of shape and 
movement. 

But it is time to review the hi >tory ofonr own connexion With 
the Province. T!»e ofiicer by whom the concpiest of Sind was 
achieved, was, whatever else*' he may have been, ^precisely “the 
right man in the right place.” If the compiest was to be attempt- 
eel it could not fa) f under tho conduct iff an abler hand ami more 
(incisive will than his. "J'hc late Sir Charley Napi^jr had IVom his 
youth been distingnisiied for th#sc (jualitics— we use the word cau- 
tiuiTsly^ and bearing in mind the few and far between opportunities 
he haefenjoved. ile was distingnisiied l^y tlie discriminating glance 
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of Sir Joliii Moore, wlio promoted liiin on the field of brittle, calling 
liim one of his Majors. IJis j(,pytnde for the organization of affairs 
was quickly detected by Lord Byron,* who, amid the general con- 
fusion and insubordination of his Greek enterprise, pronounoed Co- 
lonel Napier to be “ the inaM.** rcmoinber wlmii he wtis a Ge- 
neral of Division, alid that spare and never-resting figure having arriv- 
cmI in Poona made its first appearance at the Theatre. The spectators 
were at a loss what to make of him. Slfcie considered him reinark- 
► aido ; others, eccentric. All agreed he was neither fastidious in 
dress, nor piirticularly solicitous regarding personal aj)pearance. 
Scarcely a week, however, had elapsed, ere the new (General began 
to discover himself, ]jy darting with his parade ‘into Poona river; 
there sousing his troops, overturning a gun or two, and bringing 
V ipon himself a first, but by no means, last remonstrai^ce from the 
Bombay authorities. Meanwhile Lord Ellen bovo\igh, although 
not personally acquainted with tlm General, and although diame- 
trically opposed to him in politics, saw in him the proper stuff, and 
selected him to settle matters towards the North West. Jiut 
our resolve to avoid all reference to controversy, precludes piir touching 
in this place upon General ^then Captain) Oulrain’s able measures 
for securing our avmyi^ passa*gc through the l^'is.scs ; as also from any 
comment upon the policy which resulto^lju Sir Charles Napier’s 
supersession of that officer. And we therefore pass on to the siihple fact, 
th at within a few months more and the restless figure was on its # 
voyage to Sind. lie had a few troops on b()ard with him. They were 
men of the Hank companies of a fine Englisli Ucgiiifiont. The cholera 
broke out during tlie passage^ and they died like rotten sheep. 
The never weary little figure was at every tkath-bed, and escap- 
ing itself, landed at Kurracliee .sometime in Septern})cr 1843; but 
within a vei*y fW days its career was well nigh ended by the acci- 
dental explosion of k riadcet on which it was trying <?xperiments. 
Whether at ,that date the future Governor diad alrea<ly pondered 
and resolved upon the conquest^ of Sind, we cannot pretend t(; know. 
Certain it is, he Avas a very shrewd and far-seeing man. Certain 
it is, he Avas conscious of his powers, and of the severe training ho 
had given those powers. It is probable that dining his long life — 
for he was tlion past 60 years of age — he had known many yearnings 
for a great o|>portunit.y — many and perhaps bitter regrets that 
society was so constituted as to exclude him from all hope of oppor- 
tunity. Certain it is that 4iad lie pondered and resolved upon all 
lie afterwards qjcccutcd, he could hardly have executed it mote 
rapklly or Avith greater success. t 

From October 1842 to the 1 7th February 184.3 — but a very few 
months — Avheii the country Avas ncAV to him, the people strange, and 
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bis very European Agency almost unknown to him, lie lost not a 
moment. We watch him, from tho^siyith to the north of the pro- 
vince on the right bank of the river, diplomatizing, marcliing ; 
but no 4 ^flbr of treati^ig without a inarch in advance. W^o see him at 
Sukkur ; across the Indus; do\?ii tlie left bank ; towards Ifydrabad. 
Treaties are discussed— modified— complained n^inst. At length 
the Political Agent is attacked in his own Residency. It is then 
“ too late.** The Governoi%ill have war. lie will cut the knot of 
Sindian politics with the sword. Nor is the opportunity long wanting^ 
The Talpoori Ameers, jealous ai.d distriistiul of one another, at 
length are forced to jeave their fortress and advance to meet the 
(jiieniy- They marCli in the utmost confusion about ton miles; 
their followers then crowd with shoutings, and swovd-bvandit>lTTilgT 
‘nio the dry bed of a broad ravine, and are there mowed down whole-** 
by ball and by bullet. Meantime the eccentric little figure— 
inoiting-enp in hand, and careless of its crumbled white trousers being 
liinhllcd up above its Wellington boot-tops, — urges on the men ; 
treats them to a vocabulary winch few who have heard will forget ; 
is in the thick of it for four hours ; and tlieu t-he unwieldy barbarian 
li(»st waver, turn, lly, and Sind and glory are his. 

Ilis oi)portiinity had arrived, and )i5 had made the most of it. 
It came late, biit it can^^^^it last. Then could hejook back and 
I'eel the toilsome days of mental labor — the study of military treaties, 
^colonial government, and history — had not been thrown away. 
What he had ex-cogitated in seeming day-ilreams on the islaiiTT ul* 
Cephahmia, he would now execute as Governor in the Province of 
Sind. Nor let his example be lost upon any of us. Wliat l>ofel 
bim may happen tg us. And although wo may not possess the 
<|iialilics to enable us to shine when it shall happen, there is none who 
would be without remorse at failing disgracefuiiy, if it were because 
he liad ncghviled to prepare lii nisei * 

Jt is true that Sir <.;hiirle.s Napier was fortunate in being in all 
measures seconded by the head of the Supreme Government. Lord 
Kllenborougb backed him imlectl in anticipation ; and gave liim, so 
far as we learn, a carle hlanche yi\m\ his name in the Political Repart- 
jiient. lie afterwards wrote thus : — 

“In injposing a treiity upon the Ameers, your brotlier only excciitetl his 
instructiuns ; in deposing the Ameers after tlieir treachery at ^Jeanee, he 
still only executed his instructions. The whole merit ot the* military opera- 
tions and of the subsequent civil administration is his own. If demerit there 
be in any measure with regard to Sind, 1 alone am responsible. (IjCtter 
fi om fhe Ivarl of Kllenborougb to Sir W. Napier, K.GM5., dated September 1 Ith, 
JSoJh) * 

Notlflng can be plainer than this. This was iinleed giving, as 
vox., il.— NO. ti, 
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Sir Charles Napier'’’' expresses it, orders witli a wide discretion, «and 
never shirking action. At gvents it shifted responsibility from 
tlie shoulders of the local executive to those of the supreme 
director. Wo doubt if there be any English sitatesman novj alive 
who would have volunteered the alA)ve statement, except he who 
claimed the ineiitV)f having authorised the Afghan war. 

The promptitude which Sir Charles Napier had displayed in the 
conquest, he continued to display in securing and consolidating that 
i^nquest. He immediately attacked and vanquished the last Amcor 
who remained in arms, and then he declared that not another 
shot should be fired in ISind. Anticipating that to the money- 
seeking Hindu, going about all eyes, and with fingers as supple 
ViS Ills conscience, the conquest must bo ns a r(?ast and a blessbig of 
I. grace; and that the KSindian cultivator would bu earnest in support of 
a government wliich raised him to iiulepeudence, and encouraged 
liis labor on a grateful soil ; anticipating too that tlie licloochce, 
though fierce and liabiLiiated to acquire property by \iolenco, 
uiiglit, by a skilful combination of coercion, of respectlul treat- 
ment, of generosity and of tenqitation, be bent to better habits 
without Imving the chivalrie spirit, which was his best quality, broken, 
ho considered his pokey, fastened on the country a strong military 
gripe, and at tlje same time applied all ^softening aiid healing mea- 
sures to the Yaii(|uislicd race. • 

With this view ho gave the chiefs all they ])ossesscd heforo tho^ 
IJSlile of Mcanec, and having thus securoil their confidence, lie gra- 
dually subverted their power over their Sindco and Hindu inferiors. 
He deprived the eliiefs of their lormer magisterial powers, 
and compelled all parties to refer in all mattprs, wlictliev civil or 
criminal, to the constituted magistrates. He disarmed the po’pulji- 
tion generally, but allowed the chiefs, for whom disarming would 
have been an iudiguKy, to wear Uieir swords. 

In the administration of civil justice the lunv Oovernor adhered, as 
much as possible, to the simple and prompt method of tlie Ameers. 
Parties who could not settle their difi’crences amicably or by iirivate 
arbitration, which, however, was their common manner, resorted to 
the nearc^St cliief ollicer of a district. This ofiiccr exercised his di.s- 
cretiou in disposing of the case more or less siimnuirily, or referring 
it to the Cazee or a piinchayet. The date of the con([Uo.st was made 
the limit for ihe cause of action, unless in the excepted cases of 
running accounts and boiuV debts. Tlie record of a suit, however 
decided, containjed little more than the stibject of it and the p\w‘p»rt 
of the award. Appeal* to tlie Governor was open, but was practi- 
cally of little use, since, in the absence of a detailed record, there was 
^ Page 19 of Indian Misgovcrumeiit. 
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no iilteni.itivo but to reject it at once, or go into the merits of the 
case from the beginning. Caste ami village-bouiRlary disputes 
were found to be of rare occurrence* The sii];i]ects of litiifation were 
generaiJy simple, s^uch as debts between cultivators and superior 
hoKlers or inoiiey-londers, imfrcantilc accounts, the use of water, 
and marriage and inheritance. # 

This system of civil justico was obviously inartificial in the 
extreme, and calculated rather to be a provisional oxpcdffiit, tlian a 
permanent measure. In respect of iho admiiiistraliou of crimii^ 
justice, however, greater innovations were made. Under the former 
government, tliis deyartment oi‘ the judicial system had been 
admiasstered with rfiat promptitude ami vigour, arbitrariness and 
niiscrupiilo.>ity, common in partially civilized states. Jiiit n o w tW 
native olticials were confined — and, as we cannot but coiisidor, froii^ 
mistaken policy — to the executive. They summoiu-d itnesses, ex- 
“'aj»iiied, and forwanlcd them to their European superiors. And this 
was not all. 1’ he otiicers invested with magisterial powers were the Col- 
lectors and tluMv Deputies — the Captain of Police ami his Jdeutenants. 
in minor oiiencestlic Alagistratc’s decision was final, ami the proceed- 
ings were recxnded in iVrsian ; but in graver cases tlie record was kept 
ill English; ami was Ibrwarded to tho\‘i\il jiidgc-advocalo-gcneval 
fur coiilirination or otherwise. That ollicvr used his discretion iu 
dispusiiigMjf the case himself or submitting it to the G*overnor. In the 
most serious class of ciiscs the ])roceedings of the magistrate were 
^merely preliminaiTj tlie accused being l^rouglit to trial belbre a c»^ri; 
cuinpiised of three military commissioned otiicers, and wlio.se proceed- 
ings were siilmiitted through the jiulge-ailvocate-gcneral to the 
higer^t civil autlioritv. In these latter courts the lbrm.s oC trial were 
those oliserved iu military courts. Nevertheless, and although this 
system may have been the best under tlio peculiar circiimstaiicevS of 
the linn* aiid.placc, some curiums aiidfif it had iwt been for the results, 
must Imlieroiis scones )j'erc exhibited at the sittings of tligse Courts. 
We ourselves remember to have heard a cro-ss examiner elicit tlio 
fact tliat a free confo.ssion had been ffl>tainc(l from an alleged miir- 
dLior, by banging liim by tlic licels to a tree until his lungs were 
eungosLed ; ami upon another occasion a borderer, suddenly brought 
witliiii the bouiuiaries of English Law, was accused of murder, 
because in accordance witli the custom of his ami many otluir wild 
tribes, he had been deputed by hi.s nciglibours to* terminate lii-i 
father s oxi^tonco ; tliat father having, liy reason of extreme inlir- 
mity, become a burden to liis nomadic society. 

Jjiit’ it was in hi;i measures police — mea'>ures organized and 
onlorced ere a mouth from the date of the cnicpn'^t had expired — that 
4 bii Cluirles Napier was pre-eminently .5nccc.acl‘LiL Wo do not indeed 
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admire his plan orcoiistititting liis principal }>olicc officers Magistrates ; 
on the contrary, we are coiiv^iiced that unless all officers connected 
with tliat ‘department be not only excluded from, but be in degree 
made subordinate to the magistracy, the most pejfiiicious resists will 
certainly follow. ]iut w® write of his police taken apart, and 
as a whole ; anlJ we assert that which few will probably feel 
inclined to question, namely, that liis system lias not only never l)een 
surpassed^ but had never before been equalled. He originated, 
Qijp.d bo perfected it. The hostile collision of regular troops with the 
populace in other countries had not been lost upon him. So he 
placed the police between them, and kept his soldiers massed in 
cantonments. The means he invented cannot be more concisely or 
clviu'jj expounded than in his own words : — 

“ To secure the ponce of the coiuitry and avoid disseminatinir the troops, 
whicli would render tlicrn too familiar with the people and possibly diiniitisU 
the wholesome fear of our power, I established u police of two ihousiind f 
hundred men, well armed, drilled, and divided into three classes— one for tlie 
towns, two for the country. The first all infantry, the two lust infantry and 
cavalry, called the rural police. They assist the collectors, but form a distinct 
body under llieir own oHiccrs. The police never agree with the kardars, and 
while the police inform us of the cheating of the kairdars, umbardajrs and 
zemindars, these people ^complain of the usual/aults of policemen— namely, 
overbearing insolence. In this manner they keep each other in check, ami 
both take tlio pait,of the poor, not out of burnt but spite : tlie motive sig- 
nifies little, the government profits by the results, for the poor no*w look on 
both as protectors. Thus if a policeman ill-treats a ryot, the latter applies 
ttltr^jard ir for protection ; and if a kardur robs the ryot, the latter goes to the ^ 
policeman. All this gives much trouble at times to the collectors ami myself, 
for some sub-collectors have been weak enough to enter into the disputes of 
their followers ; but that is ephemeral, and we have a sullicient number of 
men of sense and temper. The whole works well, and the police not only seize 
thieves blit arc good tro(»ps : they had on their first establishment sundry bat- 
tles with robber bands.” 

We now approadia department of the Governor\s a<Jmiuistratiou 
which ap|;t^ars to us very difficult of explanation. The longer wc 
look into the detaibs of the lievenue managennent in Sind during 
the early years of our occupatidu, the more intricate and incxi)lic“ 
able do they seem to us. Wc forewarn our readers that we* aro 
unable to lay before them, for any year preceding that of 1849-50, 
any detailed statement, abstract, or uniform system of collection or 
agency. All that wc can pretend is, to qiiulc the words of tlio best 
authorities upon the subject, and tlieii to append such remarks 
as may occur to us. «, 

The principal sources from which revenue was derived in ^iu.d 
w'crc : — “ I./aiKr, fishci'ics, sea ayd fronlier customs, excise on 
spirit and drugs, judicial fees, fines, and miscellaneous items/* 
(Mr. rringlo’s Keporl, para, 5, at page 453 of the Blue Book.) 
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But it is of the chief item, Laml, that we aroaheut’to 411010 

premising only that tlie system of acajftiits prev filing for one item 
prevailed in respect of all. ' ^ 

Let* us first liCt^r Sir Charlei^ Napier’s own summary of his 
Revenue administration • « 

“ I divided Scinde into three great collectoratcs, plaoilfg at the head of each 
a collector with deputies under liiin, English oiliccrs. Tiiey are all magis- 
trates, but with restricted powers as to punisliment. To them I gave the 
whole estahlisliment employed by the ameers for collecting money and inilict- 
ing vengeance ; as to punishing moral crimes those princes never intoifer^TT; 
the only crime in their eyes was disobedience of their orders, and those ordei'S 
had but two objects— amassing money and administering to their debau die lies. 
The last was only pairffiU to certain individuals. The first opened a door to 
great and general calamities — injustice, torture, and ruin to the cotyiAi^h^ 
large. Their machines for extortion were the kim/ars, the liead men in each 
village who colIectc<l the taxes ; the vi/tbardars, who took charge of tlic gratIP 
_wh eM collected for the ameers. Both kardars ami uinljardars had their /ami- 
to execute their orders ; and what those orders were depended generally 
on what the kardiir himself was, but not always, as llie following facts show. 
If grain was higli the ameers ordered the kardars to sell it at a eorlain ]»rico 
lieyond the highest in the market, and to send the amount lecoived at once to 
the treasury. The karJar assembled th# richest people of his district, com- 
pelling each to take a portion of the grain and pay instantly the amceis’ price, 
])cihaps more for their own profit. If any refusoj he was hanged by llie 
Ihumijs to a beam and a hot ramrod was placed between his tliighs. The 
money bcijig thus col looted help the kardar if it waswiot— each zemin- 
dar, or farmer, took his forced purchaseaway and divided it in like manner, and 
^willi like persuasion^ amongst his ryots or labonrers, wins being poorer, had 
a larger allowance of hot ramrods and other torluics. 'fhe kaidar irrtueh 
cases could not help himself if he would; but it generally gave him i»ppoi'tunity 
to cxt<»rt money for his own profit. 

“ AH these kardars and umbardars I made over to the new magistrates to 
work with, and thu.s fiidistod a large body of inilnontial men in favor of the 
C'lifiiiest. 'Ihey of course robbetl us at first, as the English ollieers were 
ignorant of what ought to be paid ; but now the colicctois know their vvoik 
well, aiul from tiieir systematic military habits ain\,eNpciienee (»f men tliey 
'pjiekly got Ihfi whole inaeliinery intohigh order, woi king hard, and tlie revenue 
vapidly improved and \vill»yet improve. The coliectois and llieir'^putirs Keep 
diaries, wldeh are sent to me weekly, and I thus learn what goes on in each 
district. ATiicy are read to me by the selfvetary to the governinLMit, Captain 
]b<‘wn, an ollioer from whom 1 liave received such able assistance that i ought 
in justice to call him my colleague rather than secictary.'’ 

Wc will now sultjoiii wlmt Sir Cliarlcb coiibiilcrcd to be results of 
this system : — 

“ Cultivation and Kevenue arc on the increase, because* taxation has been 
lowered ; and during the short time we have# ruled considerable immigrations 
h.'jve taken place. * * * I’he Ameers farmed cv« ry hraiich of their 

Revenire! 1 have abolished this detestable pr.ictE’o ; buPstill the Zemindar, 
the Farmer, exists; lie hires largf tr.icts of land liom (iovenimeni or fnim 
J.igecrdars, and while he cheats his I.indioid lie st.irves the iy«*t. ■' * 

^ I am grauling small farms to ryots to uke them out of the Zemindui’s bduds, 
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giving them only so mucli land as they can cultivate by their own Iab<Mir 
without sub-letting. * .1 have adopted a nicaisure wliieh 1 know 

succeeds in.England, viz. making sjpall loans to the iiidu! 5 tiious poor; * ^ 

tl»e rc-pat'incnt is by instalments ami rigidly cnfoiced. ** I consider that 
taxation may be still more diminished, and yet the reveryte be increiisec^ * ^ 
1 expect next April will show ^^’Ilat my syitem will finally produce. Last year 
realized thirty -one k\'s— and I shall be disappointed if this year does not produce 
thirty-five lacs. * * 


“ Our pr%^e^t financial position is : — 

Total Hevenue from 21-th March 18 til, the dale of the battle 

r. of ilydrabad, to 3lltli April i8tb* X6on,;3lK> 

Total Lxpense of Government for three years* including l*oJice 

I’orcc 33bV'>2(i 

Balance in favor of general Government, April 80lh ^8M) £822,8()7 

fs * '*< 


Tlie foregoing are taken from the memoir before quoted, and we 
Recommend llio whole of it for careful perusal, as an able and bene- 
volent expression of tlie late Governors administrative views. 

Let us now extract Sir William Napier’s Kstimate for the same 
period : — 

“ The war of conquest continued in different parts until August ISt-l, which 
was nearly too late a period t(t comflience cultivation tor that year, and plun- 
dering of grain just pievious to and during the military operations was 
general, '*'* Men woi*e occujticd with pillage instead of agriculture. 

The canals wet e that year left uncleared. *'•- A dieadful epidemic raged 
from August 18k‘>to January ItSM- ; lliff^?griciiltiire was abiyidoneJ in 

J8tL * A wide spread ‘ visitation of locusts' siiccoeded, so that searcely 
a nyj iroduco Nvas left in Sciride. The Indus fcdl suddiidy tliat year, ami did 
again' Hood ; thus tlio poor rcmiiauts of vegetation which had escaped the 
locusts perished for want of water. * * 

“In the latter part of I8k'> Sciiide was iinmistakaldy prospeums ; the Reve- 
nue had so increased that in DecembtU' another ion iai's woic pai^l into iho 
general treasury, inaking a gross .surplus of two hundfud thous.iiid poumK ; 
It was tlio ofiiniou of the Collectors tliat tlic s.vnie system would in ten yo.irs 
produce one million sterling without pressure on tlio people.”— »Sce pages 
272— *881' of 

There jpiist be some error in one of tl^cse statements, for it 
is evuloutly impo.ssible that u Province whicli, according to 
Sir Charles Napier, was exjftflnl under luture and mn'c .Ac- 
('irciimstances to yield only a vevenne of of) lakli.s, could 
pay, between IS-lil and April IvSlO, upwards of lakh:5 as 
stir])lus into the General Treastiry, while, as admiitod by Sir 
William Na))icr, nothing was sown in IS-L>— 14, and nutlniig pri'scncd 
ol'tlie liarYe.sts 8f 1844-^5. 

However, time wears on,# ami the never -resling Governor over- 
taxes his strength. The year 1846 proved very deadly to^ tl'O 
troops stationed at Kiirfacliee, and, carried oft* Ills finest men by 
scores, aye by hundreds. At length his cherished and worthy nephew, 
John Napier, died suddenly of cholera. Then the old wauiior felt 
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tlic blow ; ami tliose noarcbt ami <leavcst to liim could not afford 
tluir accustoinod synipatliy. he w/it homo, xnd iSind was made 
over to the llombay Prosi<leiicv. * ' 

lljc^ Records foi^nd after the ^Joveriior’s dcpartiii’e were not 
voluminous. Indeed they confained !ie»t to nothing of importance. 
So let ns endeavour to find elsewhere a duo from/ the Civil Admi- 
nistrators of tlie Province. 

Ill 1847, the tlion C ommi'^sioncr, Mr. Pringle, reporloiT that there 
“ were no vill ige accounts,” that “ the system of J^evcniie andEstaii- 
lishmeiit almost prcclutles tlie c..istencc of such accounts,” that if 
there wero ‘‘ anyiliiniji correspomling” with them, it duos not come 
umlcr tlie cogniyafice of the Go\ornmcnt otlicers ; tho only 
accounts kc[)t are those relating to tho division of the pWltUl'^ 

and iiieasuivment ol’tlio land,” and those “analogous to our distriiiib 
maniletdar’s a<Tonnt.s tliese are all in Persian. “ 4'ho Pro- 
"f iVrce IS divnlcd into tliroe collectoratc*^, their average revenues, as 
realized In the eolh-ctors lor tlie throe oflieial years intervening 
between the present year autl that of the com^iiesl, were : — 


81iiknrpoor , Us. 1 0,00, 0(H) 

.Ilvdialiad ,, ^ 1 0,(i8,r) 4o 

Kurraclut' „ 0,18,040 


Us. 27,5:5,485“ 

► Again — » 

I fiTu not ill po'^s(’«.sion of tlie matin i.ib wliicli wmiUl enable me to give a 
complete exposilion ol tho liuaticial stale of the Fiovinco, '' tlicie being no 
iiiciiil tiep.n tinent of accounts, and everything con ncctcd with this branch 
(•) tho adininistratii-n Jiaving been conducted in the oHice of the Accountant 
(icneial at Calonlla. The only iiifoi rnation lobe had here on the subject is 
derived from llu; statement of actual Jfeceipts and J)isbur.sements furnisheil 
by the local oniceis, but these are in som^ respects ^^ective. * * Such as 

tfn v aie, abstracts for the (our years the countiy has been in our posses- 
si«in, will be fonml in an afipendik. Tlieiirst of those yc'tirf is incom- 
plete. * '• Kxcluding that year, the following is a summary of the Keceipts 

and Civil Disbursements ^ 


i 

1 llcrt'ipts. j 

i 1 

JlisbMlhL’IilCIitS. 

SutiUUS. 

ir, 

1 2(}j2,ni;8 ir> u 

I2,2.>,U27 n 1 

11,17,30 3 11 

js !'>-!(; 

1 0 

10 1 

jr>,()7,i«io a 2 

iHiti-t? 

25,()(j,720 8 a 

lf»,«l,0.7() JO 1 

.3,ir>.()83 13 11 

• , Total 1 

8:),3S,58:5 7 6 

14,38,101 1.7 (>'j 

3.0,00,121 8 0 

• 

Average i 

■’r.r!>-'’>27 i.T ? 

1 1,73,387 r> 2 ! 

I3,00,li0 8 0 


Vide Mr. Pringle’s Report from page i t of the iSind Blue Book. 



384 Sind* 

Upon visiting the Province early in 1848, Sir George Clerk 
okscrvcxl : — y 

** Tljiit from tlie time of our taking possession of the country, tlie prescribed 
line of policy seems to have been to continue in detail all that we (ii^und in 
detail, and as mud) as possible topdd to^ ibis by breaking ifown the Zemindar. 

“ Generally tlie lajjd revenue is realised in kind," * * The recognized 
“ system of collecting llie grain" is for the Government watchmen to take 
cliarge of tb§ ripening crop, and continue in charge until it is trodden out, 
cleaned, and hnully apportioned. 

Wlien fraud wiis suspected, the local revenue officer visited the Purgunnah, 
and made a rough guess us to the number of JBeegahs of land from which the 
crops had been taken" ; if collusion on “ the part of the ryots" were suspected, 
they were put on oath, and examined. “ The inteij'^sts of Government vvero 
feebly protected" by tins “system of grain division." * Tlie checks were 
Kot and indeed utterly worthless. * * We did not avail ourselves of the 
existence of Zemindars, IMuccadums, heads of Tribes, and other village com- 
munities. We had multiplied the number of beggarly holdings in direct 
connexion with Government. * * 

“ The collectors, by withholding orbringing forward stock in hand acconfilig 
to the temper of the market, were in the position of a wlioiesale corn merchant, 
and acted precisely as one of the trade would. * * The means taken fur increas- 
ing the amount of land revenue were as pernicious ns delusive. 

“ Nobody could define or explaiif an item called * llefunds,’ amounting to 
Ks. 1,45,4:18. 

“ 1 am unable to IcJirn front any of the civil officers in the province 
whether the sum (»f Us. 7 !•, 051 would, after deducting certain items Irom a 
total of Us. I Is'ijltW, <lisappear as a true item (fi**t’^vonue. ,• 

“ Again, a sum of Us. 1,04,318, being arrears outstanding for former years, 
vanished at once as an item of prospective Uevenue. 

“1'he inefficient balance of the several collectorates amounted to ten lacs 
eighty two thousand one hundred and eighteen rupees. 

“ We should request the Government of India to authorise our obtaining 
detailed accounts," since, “ in absence of these we cannot but remain in the 
dark as to the actual resources and expenditure of the •Province during past 
years."— iSir G. Clerics Minute passim^ from pufje 1 of the ISind Jituc 
Book, 

Whether the desiderated acco^aats were ever obtainedf wc are not 
informcd.^^-Wc can, liowevcr, vouch fur /hree things; namely, 
that if they were obtained they did not throw much light upon tlie 
actual resources and expenditure of the Province ; secondly, that 
while the Province was paying surplus above cpiotcd into the gene-' 
ral treasury, the military Order i:looks contained almost monthly 
directions lor parties to escort bullion arriving, but, in so far 
as we can ascertain, present no single order to escort cash 
exported, whether to Bombay or Calcutta ; and thirdly, that during 
each and all of the f<3ur yearsdullowing that of tlie conquest, the Ueve- 
nue of Sind less ^than that realized by the Ameers, whik», 
like their revenue, it was collcctciV in kind, upon the principle of 
actual apportionment of the crop. 

Let us, then, endeavour to account for this state of things. We 
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believe it was in part attributable to tlio obvious and iiftrii^sic diffi- 
culties of the subject to bo aduuuistcTc^, andin^]>art to the character 
of the administration. f / ‘ 

Kes^nuc, and particularly the witloly-rann lying and complex sys- 
tem of the Indian land rcveniK*, wa^ on^oi the questions witli which 
Sir Charles Napier was not practically acquainted.# 11 is (puck glance 
detected tlio theoretic bearings of the question. He could at oikhj 
perceive — which unrortnuately more experienced revcMTiic-offk*('rs 
subse<][ueut]y forgot — that in a phain with the configuration of Si^l, , 
agriculture ])rimarily depends upo \ skilful irrigation ; and therefore 
sot about “ (‘ontrolling tlic waters’’ of the Indus, by organizing a 
Canal Kstablishmefti.* lie knew that any person buying an estate 
would inform liiniself of the nature of all claims thereon, 
area; and wisely looking upon his Province as an aggregation 
estates, ho instituted a Survey Depart ment, while he disposed of all 
T?T>^r mediate claimants between liiinself and his tenants by over- 
riding and expelling tlumi. Put ho did not uudersland the delicate 
manipulation recpiired at the hands (»f a competent local vc’venue- 
onicoi*. And had he understood it, his kmnvicdge would l)avc availed 
him little unless ho liad applied it t(» the iliiection of an efficient 
J^xeentive-. • • 

linli»iu)pily for the Pn^^yjee ho r(‘fused this course. Threci pro- 
mising members of the Jiengal Civil fService, whom fiis friend, Dord 
Cllenlioroiigh, scut to aid him, he returned upon the Governor 
^Generars hands. And ho entrusted the details of the Revemtt} to 
‘‘ a (lilibreiit agency upon Us. ,o00 [>er mensem.” 

Jfe cliose, as a general rule ofUevonue policy, to innovate as little as 
pos.-^iblo. He llH?reforc contiiuu'd the Ameers’ old system of Huttai. 
'i’his iiivohcda revenue esiabli.-^hineul, in [)art of' temporary entertain- 
inent, and pai«l in kiiid ; tliis in turn iiuolvcd vaiialion in the re\onuc 
tiisbnrsemenis from month to nnwfth ; tog('’lsher with a number of 
items ue\er l)ronght -q) acetnmt, and an inability to *Wne or to 
clu’ck those items. There was no attempt in the Finance Department 
to slnnv demands and realization, and tfie only intelligible accounts k(*pt, 
from the dale of the coiKpiest to that of the close of the late Governor’.s 
adniini'^trali(jn, were comprised in the slatement of actiial receipts 
and di^biu’sements of tlie Collector’s treasury. He ini'itook the 
Zemindar, and the fenv village officials found in Sind, for rovonno 
tanners and go-betw'oens. “ He knew that in Knglafid a go-betw'ceii 
is bad both lor supplier and consuiud^, and he llieretbre crushed 
tl»)Sg most useful people, who, it may truly be jiaid, when once 
destroyed, can no\er be supplied^’ 

He found that Sir Thomas Munro — in w'hom he recognized an able" 
man — had introduced tbe ryotwari system, and not discriminating 
the ])!vcis(‘ nature of the circiima-tances under which Sir dlmmas 
Vol. U--NO. I! ol 
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ijitro<luco<l it, )*c a<luptOil It lor Siml, and hO nmltiplieJ the number 
of those beggarly liokliugsV 4hicli Sir George Clerk so bitterly, aiul 
with good reason, lamented. * 

Nor >Yas this all. In confoj^-niity witli hi^ general ruW, the 
Governor selected for Ids Ni.tive iie\’tnue Agency those men whom 
ho bolloved to hale enjoyed respect and influence under the old 
governmon^. But these native gentleineii rapidly disappearing on 
being ejected, their places wore often supplied by the lowest and 
tW mo.st unscrupulous of the community. So that after a brief period 
of onr rule, oihcial malversation and other crimes real or alleged 
became of sucli lVe(pient occurroirce, and were usiinlly followed by 
consofj lienees so disgraceful to tlie accnsctl, iria\ kardar succeeded 
^TTiTOP' with unprecedented rapidity, and with equal rapidity followed 
predecessor to jail or upon the roads. In tiie end a most just 
prejudice took root among the better classes against accepting otHce, 
and only tlnx'^c would take ser\ice who had no reputation to lose, tfii'u 
were prepared to enrich themselves by any means ami at any risk. 

It is pleasant to leave this oiisciire and not vory agreeable sketch 
of our former revenue ]nanageiiient, and summarise the results of 
a system, tiio 'details of which are intelligible, and prospects 
encouraging. « 

In this snmjnary w'o shall not go fni;{iiin’ hack tlian the ’cvcnim 
years ; for althongh there exist records professing-* to show 

the financifjJ condition of the lh'o\ince from the time when in 1H47^ 
il ciT'isod to bo a separate government, and was subordinated to the 
llombay Bresiiloiicy, yet l]io>e records are not reliabhi as <l.ita. 
For during the (Mriier years of that subordination the re\cnne 
esLablishnient of Siiivl nas not iv- organized, nor yas lier system of 
account’, slmprdied. Had they been so,* the war in the Punjab 
and its indirtrt consoqucm-es would still have ]»revented the financial 
condition of Sind, dui’lfig' 1 84S~V,), forming a lair iudex*to its condi- 
tion undc^v,rdinary circnmstancc.s. #. 

F}>on striking tlie lirdancc iij every year since 1850-51, we fin«l 
that tlie accounts of the Accountant General of Jkmibay attribute 
to Sind the following delicits 

Rs. a. p. 

1850- 51 15,08,050 2 10 

1851- 52 20,50.101 12 5 

Estimate’?' 1852-5:1 22,7d,620 0 0 

Sketch Kstimate 185:G54* 28,15,950 0 0 

Norn. — Tlu* of «!a|B|^n this Iasi v^'ar btiiiiEj jUtrihulable to tl.e foio''- 

sion, iti provious years. paul in liunga!. 

For the hHprination of those tukin*,; ;ui interest, iu the (»f ttio s(atisti«-s 

of Siii l. wp apppiri] a fi w fi,-urys» illa'^trative uf its financial C'. inlifioii fin Oip 

ypiO , - 
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But a careful investigation of tlie accounts, resulting tn tlie foro- 
gorng cieficits, shows that many itjn^ ato c]i.*M»gctl to tlie Provinco 
which ought, in fairness ami for tlie inft>rmatinn as \\ell of the 
public^as of the ibimie Govornnx^nt, to be tiebiled to the Indian 
Em])ire. Given a circle, v. ill/ an exterrfial force jircs^ing against all 
points of its eircuniforonce, it were absurd to Jisf^at that this j^rcs- 
Miro was wholly attributable to, or e\orto<l ngainst tlio^ciivuniier- 
ence of that circle. For it is plain that the pressure is against the 
cii'cle as a whole, and that the circle is dependent lor its ]Hnve%<»f 
resistance upon its being a whole. And by paiity of reasoning i( is 
inaiiifesily absunl , assert tiiat the extra Anghi-lndian forces are 

exerted against, or that this exercise <d‘ fon*e is atcrlluitable to, <»ur 
Frontier Provinces. The forces we employ to maintain ]>c.'u c^vtCniT^ 
the circumferenct^ of our own circle of cin])ire ari‘. as the J^antW 
gggjjjul Mojdah insurrections assure us, few imlecd ; tliercli'ro an exten- 
sion of Irontier by annexation docs not inv«)he any inaU rial increase 
ofibreo fur internal losistance. And tlu* r|ncstion is thus limit- 
ed to the resistance of the circle a< a whoh* against cxteinal 
pi'cssuia?; or in other wu)rds is thw, •Pld the. Angl<^i udian Pinpire, 

Tin* totnl <l'T}oIt, n'> In tic; I? nu’»n\ 'i.«"*nnt> h r tli 0 yo.'vr, annmjits m.t 

to H'>. U'. had Ik on fsOin.UiMJ, hut to Us. UV2 Itiit (liu 

ho rKsultin^ ll»«* foil .tvmtr itf ui.'*s oil ^1’ *im* f'.nriy 

clnufi<'ui>i^ to(h<r Kinpuf*, <ii w.*i ’0 nifiii r«*<l *»ii .ii*oo\iiH ol’ l^ihhc W-nlvS, vyliwh ;uo 
itock 111 hand, and aro of a d^scriptcii not to renewMl fora poiijd. 

^ Jin]>ervil 


IN. 

7‘J, ><'0 


ro«.t Olrh'o in Sind 
Stcainci ^ to 13oinl*ay . - 

Xorul. 

t hnr i’os . rift^r di'ihn f in^ RwMjijit.s ... l,iU,7Cl '1 Hi 

Mililiiry ( hur-fPa ordonny and oytiM- 

ordinary, doducliu*.: tin* cstofholli 

l3#!oocli Rattahonsi, and 2 I I 4 

Total of Imperial Pi. ra^'^s dohiteJ In t'.c l*ro- 


s:#, 00.77 4 2 n 


Tdlal of }3nil(lin;rs and Roads, 
impel ial < 'hai «(’s 

Urnnd Total of Imperial Charges and liuild 

iiC,s ... 

'Didutb Post Ollice Receipts... 

Tt*taJ chr.rgod arainst Hie IVovin^-e, on 

aoeoniit of l^ublic Wuik.s and finporial 
Char^-es . . ... ... .. 

T(.t il of delirit for 1 Jh>2~5.'l,4ls i^llo^vn in the 
JJombay account •» ... 

Kr.'il deli«*it of the Piovinrc, ei(dn>,iic 
rublio Wolks tUjJ impel i.il 


i,f;;>.i:io 

4 

1 

2 00 ,; 74 

‘j 

ti 

i- 

. 20.00.2.^1 

7 

I 

;i7j»oi 


10 


20,2.^.100 3 » 
20,00.:;30 i."* 2 


.17.1 to )i n 



Sind, 


3,t)8 

when pressed against by the Seikhs and IJeloochees, backed by 
tlie Afghans and other Ceiitl^^iLAMan forces, require a less power ' 
or efficient resistance, than she <loes wlien tliose Belooch and JSeikh 
forces are annihilated ? — We coyrludo that she did luvt. • 
if this conclusion be adniitted, it iollows that the force — namely, 
the land and sea Urniiiments employed to resist external pressure — 
should not#r— although it may jind obviously would he stationed for 
convenience sake in a frontier Province — be charged against tliat 
Pfovince, but against the Enipiiv. 

Let us, then, briefly review tlie Naval and Military Expenditure, 
as made on account of the Empire through tlx# 'JVeasurers iu Sind. 

We find the Military charges divided under two headings — Ordi- 
ITaiy and Extraordinary — including l^uldic Works, thus : — 

Ordinary. Extraordinary. Total. 


]n50-51... 

Esliniute 1862-5,3... 

Sketch Estimate 

* Totiil... 


Ils. 25,77, 0!!0j Ifs. ],3(?,!tJ9'Rs.27,13,!)<»8 
21.54,02U| 1,09,818 23,51,788 

fi5,00,000i Included iu 25,00,000 
tlie ordinary. 

21 ,50,000 2,50,000 24,00,000 


93,82,009i 5,80,037' 09,()8,0-l(» 


No>v, those charges are wholly incurred on account (.'* the lh igailt‘.sr 
of iTcgular Troops stationed iu Sind, two Ilelooch Regiments, and 
the Sind Irregular Horse; the extraordinary charges being cliielly 
on account of Barraclos, &c. for the European troops. But of all 
tlieso forces, the only porlion wliich lias been either necessary to, or 
iiseil by Sind as a Province, are the Beloocli Battalions ; and we are 
given to understand that it is in contemplation to incorporate even 
these in the Line, and* so to 'render them availa])le*' for general 
dut)^ StTVCe the year of the conquest, thfc only forces that have 
been required by the Province Jiave been her Police, for even iu 
thelVonticr districts, patrolled by the Sind Irregular Horse, the P.dioo 
peiTorm the duties of internal arrangement. 

Tfie Brigades of Regular Troops are, on the other hand, required 
for the purely Imperial duties of maintaining <*ur military commu- 
nicatious along our North Western Fnmticr, and for the pr()tecti»)n 
of the Indus line? of commerce. If Sind had never been annexed, 
or were to be given over to* the Ameers to-morrow, we could not 
remove a man «without compromi.sing our Punjabjan flank,*- but 
should on the contrary be compellld to increase our forces to tlio 
number maintained along the Indus prior to the conquest, bt'causo 
ihere'would always ho a foreigner upon that flaidx. 

Ill Fiko manner the bind Irregular Horse are employed exclii:>iYcly 
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ill protecting our point of the preseiit/froiitier ilie Empire from 
external aggression. And if that l^-o^tior shoiiW be advanced, not a 
uiau of the ISind Horse would be required in Sind. 

As^regards the aiimial cost of tly) two lielooch Regiments, which, 
as before admitted, at present pcrforiA, although not necessarily, 
some civil duties, it has been tis follows : — * 

i8.-»o-r)i Rs. 2,:?o,:]o« 

1 801-02... „ 2,2o,l)40 

Estimate 18o2-o3 „ 2,50,000 

Sketch Estimate l8o.‘J-o4 „ 2,.‘U>,000 

Rut as already stathil, tliose troops will, under the proposed arrange- 
ments, be wholly made over for Imperial duties, without any 
expenditure under the heading of Police. ^ 

Again, w'ith regard to the Naval charges: the heaviest item in 
"TTffem is the Indus Flotilla, but that w:is found iieccs-sary belbre the, 
conquest ; and would, for the reasons advanced in resj>e<*t of the 
brigades of Regular 'J’roops, be still absolutt ly rctpiired if ►Siiid were 
to be discarded. The Naval charge*; have been : — 

In 18:d>-51 Rs. 2,30,T2d 

In 1851-52 .\ „ •2,08,400 

X In 2, 70, you 

^ hi 185:3-54 2,04,(MjO 

I5ut for tlffi \ears 1851-52 and 1852-.5:> iherv* have bcim r(^*(‘ipts 
on account t>f the luonthly Mooltau Steamers, as lolhovs : — 

1851-52 Us. 21,124 

1,852-53 4:3,201 

185:5-54. 40,277 

1854 55 00, .554 

and tfjese. lEceipts must, of course^ ni our^eiTeral view of rc^-nlts, be 
taken into coiisidoratixMi. This wc shall ])reseutly tio. 

Rut there exist otlicr items of expenditure, which, altliougli not 
incurred to resist external pressure, aro in>t the less to be debited as 
Imperial Cliarges : for instance, the C'U^lolns and the l*o.st Ollice. 

Now, land customs have been alM»Ii>,hed in Siiul, and in st» liir as 
its provincial interests aro concerned it is wholly for Free Trade. 
'The Custom-houses oF 8ii>d aro maintained (hielly as checks for' 
the protection of the customs and opium revenues of the old Presi- 
denev. On its sea face tlie Customs *KstahlisIiment of KSind costs 
iTs.* 37,000 ^unually, and collects a revoMue of %nly Rs. 40,000 ; 
whereas if tlic trade, passing i^> and <lown the? river to the sea aiu^ 
the Pm^^jab, W'erc to pay duty at Kurraclieo instead of at 3 Bombay, 
there would immediately accrue an increase of revenue to the Province 
of three lakhs aniuudly ; and if opium were allowed as an exj»oit, tho 





results might apppmch tliVi^o wUk*li Lord Elleuborough abscrled 
to have had plaee ^ ^ 

*' If (tlie conquest of Snul) gave us tlic iiionopoly of the AU]»]>ly of opimn 
to CUinii, uiiU its provincial adviintagcjh may be aluu>^,t ijitasurod by lilt; tnoi - 
iiious increase from the opiuiri jiiice jS-Mi* the increase of the icvenue from 
opium passes (whiejj is carried to the account not (»f tlie Sind hut of the 
Bombay ricsidoncy) is a direct and admitted cunsopience of tne cloNing of the 
routes hy wlrch M.'ilwa ojaurn was taken to Din and Dcmiiun, and 1 think 
this alone amounted — in liio last iiar of whicli the ac('(>unt was fuinislicd to 
Iht^ Committee — to £5{>8,7-d ; but the price ot the Bengal opium has also been 
IMKSC'I by so taxing that winch competed with it. 

“ Jn llie account rnrnished by tlie Court of Directors they disijjgenuon.sly 
inserted on lacs of niilitary exjicmliturc und*M thi i jad of c*vil charges o| 
S cinde, b ut after defraying these mditary cl;arj:es tlie not siirplu> <lerive«l from 
■fll'A'Tonqncst (talcing credit/rom the, itaproved receipts from opium) h above 
^v'OOjOOO a year .” — rages iJaT The AdniiuUirution of Sciude. * 

The Postal charjK's ao-ain liavc boon : — 


„ » , t . ■)U"uu ( ominuuiciitio 

PoMOllU-.^ohurses Kun.u ho >. 


1. no, OIK) 


]8:>o-:»: Us. 4o,40i. Ks. 70.000 lu. 1,10,101 

18.31-52 1 50,871 l>:.500 1,18,871 

1852-58 , • 80,500 

1850-51. I l.U0,000 l,(;i)JK)0 

“iputts -r- - 

Put tSind is (febltod with the entire cost of the Kiirracheo stoaincrs. 
while postage by sloamor levied in Bombay and to *he northward ^ 
oftlTe Province is n(;t carried to the <redit of Sind. 

Again, of ship postage levieil at Kuvrachee on Indian letters only, 
onc-'lliird is credited to Sind. The Bhoo], Cnzt'rat, and Sind liiu‘, 
costing Ks. ] 0,800, is wholly debited against the l;ud-nanied Ib'ovince. 
The same nietlnal obtains in respect of the’ Bhawulpoor line, costing 
also Ks. 10,800 annually. 

Now if we strike oill tke rcccTfds on account of tl.o four items of 
Tinpcrial 4tktponditurc as sliown above, w-e shall find tliat tlie lullow- 
ing balances are chargchl agaiusj Sind, which ought to be cluiig<*d 
against tlic Emjiire : — 
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11,!),)0 

81,471) 


i; 

.270 


!)9,f)'90 

t853-5L.. 

1 

10,48)0 j 

37,000 j 


38, 

,520 


85.520 

Total... 

1 r4jK7!» 

73.0.'.(i i 

1 4,.87.80« i 

1 

.22, 



7, ’b:’, 8.98 


And omitting these Imperial items from both sides of the state- 
ment of the financial coiulition of the Province ol bind, we tiiid tlic 
latter to have been as follows : — 





]]ut this favorable coiitrastLof Financial Receipts and Expenditure 
gives by no means ade^piaXo estimate of wluit the surplus of si- 
milar receipts will be in future^ }l;ars. Success in agriculture, and 
consequently in the land revenue, depends, as before sUited^ upon 
the skilful conduct of wate^* to /all points of the area cultivated. 
Nevertheless, the CJanal and Irrigation department was, in 1847-48, 
abolished, and since that period the channels of irrigation have dete- 
rhiraled. Tiic- ilepartinont is now, and under an improved system, 
revived ; and the results both in respect of extent of laud sown, ami 
ero[)s reaped, will be very favorable. 

An old and generally dry river-bod lying to the eastward is being 
connected wi^li the present Indus by an ade([uafL supply channel ; 

judge from a few preliminary measures which during last 
y^M* were completed at a ctisl of Rs. 10,000, and returned during 
the two following liarvcsts an additional revenue of Rs. 50,000 — the 
cultivatitm along its l)anks may be cxpectetl to yield a steaily reti#?*rr 
of two lakhs at least, while tJie lligarec Canal on the right bank, sng- 
gest<^l by Major Jacoli, returns already Rs. 00,000 annual reveniuj 
upon an ontlav of Rs. J ,50,0(10 ; at tlie same time affording inland 
na\igalion for a distance of 50 milc.s, and lending to settle tlie border 
tribes. « * 

Again, tiie Sind Railway now in nroceiy. of construction. Ip^etlu'r 
witli the numerous new niaiLs, and annually increasing ^amount 
of shipping, may, by the development of trade, be fairly ’eckanied upon 
a.s a means tor improving the fiiianoial condition o» t'Sind. 

• Neither is there on the opposite side of the slicet any [)vo>puct ofan 
increased expenditure on account of Civil Agency. On the ct»n- 
tvarv, the j>r(‘scnt eslablislnneiit, eompo.se«l mainly of natives under 
JCuropean superiors, are simple, elficient, and cost annually 
Rs. 1 7id8,0f)0, including alldnties, Fiscal, Afagisterial, Polii-e, Poli- 
tical, and Oeneral, — t»A»/U\goney^?xpeiulituro vvhicli, for, c'l Province 
as exteiislvittw^s llie Prenidency of JJombay was jn the year pvit)r to the 
incovpi»ration of Sind, cannot, we think, be considered otherwise than 
un[>ivcedenledly low. ' 

Had our space admitted, wo couhl have wished to s.-pplv a 
brief account of other and as yet uiinoliced tlcparlments ol' Sindian 
Administration. The F»)rests, for instance, which liad l>een held 
up as -‘the curse <»r t1»e eoiuitry,” are found to afford “the only 
means for the siipplv of implements to the ryot,” while “ the tra‘ 
wood l)V tlio river, in fi\ing tWe soil and preventing the extension of 
de.sert or sandy dyfts,” becomc.s of “ importance,” and points V 
tl»o extension rather than to the erailication of any of the p./sent 
’^plantations.” — Para. of /Sir (7. Clerk'a 3Iiiifilf‘, (dso Major /Scu/rs 
api/euikd lirjW/i, 




P*ut wt* must cdiicliule ; iiiHl ill ilJng so, wv \\uiihi loaM* ujjuu 
reounl the conviction :it wliich we Imve arry;/(l, tliat tlio luilitarv 
advantages <>f our occupation ot' Shul have been, ure, and will con- 
tiini* to be incalculable ; that tlu- benefits to coininercc, already con- 
siderable, will increase infinit^^ly ;\ind ^hat the financial results will, 
it* fairly represented, be found to realize all thati the most sanguine 
Jiave anticipated. It is true that the conquest does not merit uiiqua- 
lifiod ap[)robation. It may he, there is much in tlTv? tlctails of* 
Sind's history, during the years 1. ‘:f 42-43, that many of our lamest 


f ndian statesmen may regret. But when in the course of time did any 
great national good spring out of a crisis unmixid with evil ? It seems 
indeed, il‘ wo juTfgo hy experience, to be a law of nature, that 


couMilsiun ushers in peace and progression. Crises like “this' ‘a.. 


comparable with the throes of earth in the development of hig’ itT 
idiemuneiia. And when, as in the case of Sind, we find thequestioiw 
aMe coneus<if)n of civilization with semi-harbarism resnking in tho 


introcluctimi of the arts, sciences, and govcrnlnent of the former ; 
'll the r(*storation, in one day, of tho prestige of tmr then recently 
disgraced arni'^ ; in securing our-fi»nk and. line (»f communical.ions 
lV»r a desperate struggle looming in the Punjab ; in extending ami 
Imnvovlng 'our fnmtier ; and in throwing ^)peu u> our Kuropcau 
trade ‘U finest and channel ; surely wcinay^ trust a generous 

posterity, both of those who submitted and those wdio comjuered, 
to forgive a forgot the evil, and remember and profit by tho good. 
Ilisforv, tlijitrelates with prj<.lc the growth of the Greek and itoman 
Kmpircs, does not criticise too severely the motives for, or justice of/ 
I lab* conqui'^ts. And yet no Bactrian kingilom nor liomaii colony 
was cfiin)».irablc w ith tho Province of Sind. The Sind Blue Book may 
fie Linrcafl iqxm tho tabic of the Knglish Ikirlianierit. Tho (iucen may, 
be ie:nr.vant that slu? rules over such a Province. Mr. Carlyle may sit 
in Cliclsea*:ind assert that the age lias r- '^t^orkers, and no cap- 
tains of industry. But impartial liistory Mvlll, in th./ few lines 
she ean devote to the subject, at last iinmortali>e tlie truth. 
She will relate how, at a time when Knglaml was lavishing 
he 4 i«><li^hlot)d in the ino.:>t deadly war the world ever witnessed, — 
when .^lie was engage<l, moreover, in giving free constitutions to her 
American and Australasian Colonies, — ^slie still was able to con&o- 
li«lalc her fiidian Cir.pire ; and that one of the frontier Provinces 
(.fthat Tmplrt* wa^a country which a British and alSalivc Batudion, 
aided by a few' guns ami some Irregnlaf Cavalry, liad wrested at tho 
Ifiivoiyrt’s point, and in four hours, from th^ most# warlike tribes of 
Onil^l Asia ; and which a sco’ic of Kriglishmcn, with lew exceptions 
taken irom the Civil Service and Army of the B<m»hay Presidency, 
bad mlniini’^tt‘red and d('Velopod until steatn-^'jrri.'ijv’s ami .steam* 
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\essels wore, soon smoking aloig those plains and waters which but 
a few years before li£Ri.bceu jeJt blank by the geographer llciinelh 
as being “ little known to Eurd|)e^ns/* 

We confess we cannot reflect upon these facts, .without feelings of 
just national pride ; and heartily ilo we desire that both Sin.*^!, and 
all who have to do \fith her, may — FarcwelK 








